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NOTE. 


The twenty-seventh volume of the present series contains the records of 
the Proceedings of April 11 and October 17, 1917. 

The reports of the Council have been presented by Henry Winchester 
Cunningham and Waldo Lincoln. 

Papers have been received from John Spencer Bassett, Edward Herbert 
Thompson, Jesse Walter Fewkes, Charles Grenfill Washburn, Franklin 
Bowditch Dexter, Marshal! Howard Saville, and George Hubbard 
Blakeslee. 

The volume contains the seventh and eighth installments of the 
Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, covering the State 
of New York, A-L and New York City, prepared by Clarence Saunders 
Brigham. Obituary notices of the following deceased members appear 
in this volume: Ernest Lewis Gay, Samuel Hart, Nathaniel Paine, 
Elias Harlow Russell, Theodore Frelinghuysen Dwight. 
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Huspert Howe Bancrort, A.M.,. . San Francisco, Cal. 
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JoHN SpeNcER Bassett, . . Northampton,Mass. 
*ALBERT CaRLOS BaTEs, .. . Hartford, Conn. 
James Puinney Baxter, Lit. D., . Portland, Me. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM But, LL. D., . Washington, D. C. 
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*WILLIAM KEENEY Bexsy, LL.D., . St. Louis, Mo. 
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Avaustus Grorce A.M.., Worcester, Mass. 
GrorGce Lincotn Burr, LL.D., . . Ithaca, N. Y. 
CLARENCE Monroe Burton, A.M., . Detroit, Mich. 
*EpwARD CHANNING, PH.D., . . . Cambridge, Mass. 
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Lawrence B.S., Bay City, Mich. 
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*FRANKLIN BowpitcH Dexter, Litr.D.,New Haven, Conn. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 11, 1917, IN THE HOUSE OF 
THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Society was held 
in the house of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, No. 28 Newbury Street, Boston, on Wednes- 
day, the eleventh of April, at half past ten o’clock in 
the forenoon. 


The following members were present: 


Samuel Abbott Green, Charles Card Smith, Samuel 
Swett Green, Andrew McFarland Davis, Reuben 
Colton, Henry Herbert Edes, John McKinstry Mer- 
riam, William Eaton Foster, Charles Pickering Bow- 
ditch, William Trowbridge Forbes, George Henry 
Haynes, Arthur Lord, Charles Lemuel Nichols, Wil- 
liam Roscoe Livermore, Waldo Lincoln, Edward 
Sylvester Morse, George Parker Winship, Rev. Austin 
Samuel Garver, Samuel Utley, James Ford Rhodes, 
Daniel Berkeley Updike, Clarence Saunders Brigham, 
Lincoln Newton Kinnicutt, Worthington Chauncey 
Ford, Julius Herbert Tuttle, Charles Grenfill Wash- 
burn, Samuel Bayard Woodward, William Vail Kellen, 
Alfred Marston Tozzer, Wilfred Harold Munro, 
Justin Harvey Smith, Henry Winchester Cunning- 
ham, Albert Bushnell Hart, George Francis Dow, 
Homer Gage, Rev. Henry Ainsworth Parker, John 
Spencer Bassett, Livingston Davis, Rev. Herbert 
Edwin Lombard, Howard Miller Chapin, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Jesse Walter Fewkes, Thomas Hovey 
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Gage, Otis Grant Hammond, John Whittemore Far- 
well, Lawrence Waters Jenkins, Alexander George 
McAdie, Nathaniel Thayer Kidder, Richard Ward 
Greene, Lawrence Park, and Edward Herbert Thomp- 
son. 

President Lincoln, in consequence of a cold which 
interfered with his speaking, resigned the chair to 
Vice-President Davis. 


After the call for the meeting had been read by the 
Secretary, it was voted on motion of Mr. 8. 8. Green, 
that the reading of the records be dispensed with. 


The report of the Council was read by Mr. Cun- 
ningham and it was voted to refer it to the Committee 
of Publication. 


The election of new members being next in order, 
the President appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Foster, Edes and Lombard, to collect and 
count the ballots and report the result. The following 
were elected: 


Henry Farr DePuy, of New York, N. Y. 
George Anthony Gaskill, of Worcester, Mass. 
John Thomas Lee, of Madison, Wis. 

Charles Edwards Park, of Boston, Mass. 
Isaac Rand Thomas, of Boston, Mass. 


The members then listened to the speakers of the 
morning. 


Professor John Spencer Bassett, of Smith College, 
Northampton, spoke on ‘‘George Bancroft and the 
Round Hill School.”’ 


Edward Herbert Thompson, formerly of Merida, 
Yucatan, spoke on ‘‘Some Early American Pioneers,” 
and showed why some sections of Mexico are to-day 
war torn, while others continue usually peaceful. 


J. Walter Fewkes, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
spoke on ‘‘Types of Prehistoric Southwestern Archi- 
tecture.”’” Mr. Bowditch asked if the Kiva was car- 
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ried up more than one story, and Mr. Fewkes replied 
that while it was done so at times, no secular building 
was allowed above this religious type and no one was 
permitted to walk upon its walls. 


Charles Grenfill Washburn, of Worcester, spoke on 
““Some Letters of Thomas Boylston Adams,” in 
which he alluded briefly to the life of Judge Adams 
and read several extracts from his letters to William 
S. Shaw. These letters were part of a large collection 
of Papers of the Adams Family, including several 
letters written by John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams, which Mr. Washburn had recently purchased 
and presented to the Society. 


At the close of the meeting it was announced that 
the members of the Society would be entertained at 
luncheon by Mr. Henry W. Cunningham, at his house, 
No. 351 Marlborough Street. The meeting was then 
dissolved. 

CHARLES LEMUEL NICHOLS, 
Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


I have the honor to present the Report of the 
Council covering the work for the last six months. 

During this period the Society has pursued the even 
tenor of its way, adding to the collections along its 
special lines and classifying and arranging its treas- 
ures. Similar work to that already effected with the 
Isaiah Thomas papers should be done with the other 
important manuscripts in our archives, and the Coun- 
cil is happy to announce that work has been started 
upon the arrangement of the Salisbury Papers, 
representing the personal and business letters and 
papers of this well known Worcester family, which 
furnished to the Society two Presidents, both of whom 
were its generous benefactors. This work has been 
made possible through the generous gift of a sum of 
money not to exceed $500 from the Worcester Art 
Museum, an institution which received large bene- 
factions from the last Stephen Salisbury, and is in 
many ways quite as much interested in the memory 
of Mr. Salisbury as is this Society. 

Perhaps the one thing above all others in which 
this Society stands pre-eminent is its collection of 
American Newspapers, and it is the one branch of 
our work that should be pushed with the utmost 
vigor, and when a rare lot appears it should be secured 
at once even if the purchase price has to be begged 
from some members. 

Those of us who have occasion to consult these 
files are not only struck by the richness of the collec- 
tion, but by the excellence of the stacks where they 
are arranged. But we have now reached a position 
where a serious problem confronts us, for we are very 
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near the time when there will be no vacant space left 
in our stacks, and future acquisitions must be stored, 
for we cannot afford to stop collecting these treasures 
when they come our way. The architects of the 
building have made drawings of an addition in the 
rear to give more stack room, and this has been 
planned so that a small portion can be added now and 
the balance in future years. In the present state of 
the world when so many imperative calls are being 
made upon the generosity of all, it may be a poor time 
for a literary or antiquarian Society to beg, but on the 
other hand there must be within our ranks many men 
of means who could show their interest by giving a 
moderate sum. If twenty men would give $1000 each, 
we should have enough to warrant the starting of this 
much needed work, and others could then be induced 
to complete this first unit of the extension. Surely in 
our membership of 175 it would seem as if twenty 
might be found who could give this sum. 

Another branch of our Library that has received 
many notable additions in the past six months is the 
genealogical collection, and this is one of the corner- 
stones of a library of Americana. We never have 
attempted or should attempt to compete with the 
matchless collection of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, but we should have a good 
library of our own along these lines, for in works of 
this character are found thousands of biographies of 
descendants of New England that can be found 
nowhere else. 

Genealogy, which years ago was laughed at as a 
fad, has attained a worthy position in the field of his- 
torical research, and today has many accurate and 
diligent searchers among its devotees who should be 
given every encouragement to tell the stories of the 
early settlers of New England and their descendants. 
The Boston Transcript within two weeks had a long 
editorial laying stress upon the importance of this 
field of antiquarian research, even though it led to the 
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simplest of pioneers, and while we are not the centre 
of this work, yet our library should contain the prin- 
cipal works on this subject, to be used as books of 
reference and as a help for historical students. Our 
Librarian spoke of this in his Report last October, a 
portion of which was quoted in a Boston newspaper, 
and as a result our late associate, Ernest L. Gay, and 
the widow of Frederick L. Gay, sent us a large col - 
lection of genealogies from the latter’s library. The 
only fund we have for this especial purpose is the 
Chandler Genealogical Fund, which yields but $23 
a year, and we should have a fund of $5000 to give 
us an income of $200 or more, so that we might be 
able to buy each year the best of the genealogical pub- 
lications. In the meantime if any of our members are 
in a position to secure a copy of a genealogy, it would 
be a very welcome gift to the Society. 

Mr. Franklin P. Rice, a member of the Society, 
has presented a collection of newspaper clippings 
arranged alphabetically in about 6000 small envelopes. 
There are over 20,000 clippings in all, most of them 
biographical sketches or obituary notices covering 
the period from 1860 to the present time. Prominent 
Massachusetts names predominate, although the 
deaths of most of the well-known Americans of the 
last fifty years are chronicled. The collection con- 
tains a great mass of clippings on historic, economic 
and other subjects, but the biographical clippings, 
because of the accessibility of the information, will 
prove of the greatest value. 

This Society is national, is American, in the scope 
of its collections and in its membership, and hence 
many of its members live at such a distance from its 
home that they cannot often attend its meetings, and 
do not get in as close touch with its affairs as the 
Council wishes they might. More endeavor should 
be made to acquaint them with the purposes of the 
Society and with its treasures, so that they might 
know better what our Library contains and get help 
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in their historical researches, and in their turn help 
the Society by securing for it papers and documents 
that may be within their reach. The Harvard Com- 
mission on Western History is interesting the various 
Harvard Clubs of the country in its work, and why 
should we not also make our distant members repre- 
sentatives of our Society in their respective homes? 
Our little Bulletin is an excellent beginning in this 
direction but it should come oftener and tell more. 

The suggestion has been made that at the Annual 
Meetings of the American Historical Association held 
in December in various parts of the country there 
might be a meeting of such members of this Society 
as were in attendance and perhaps a dinner such as 
was given by Mr. Clarence W. Bowen of our Council 
during the year when the Association met in New 
York, or a subscription dinner such as was enjoyed at 
the meeting of the same Association held in Washing- 
ton in 1915. Another suggestion is that our Librarian 
or some member of the Council should at one of the 
annual meetings of the Historical Association read a 
paper on the American Antiquarian Society, and its 
various activities. 

For some months the walls of the reading room and 
the front gallery have been adorned with a collection 
of early English and American portraits, deposited 
with the Society as a loan. These comprise portraits 
by Copley, Stuart, Lawrence, Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Hoppner, Lely, Cotes, Hudson, Romney, 
Beechey and Raeburn. The collection forms one of 
the best exhibits in the country of the portraits of the 
school of English painters who served as models for 
the American school, as well as including four fine 
examples of early American portraits: Earl Barry- 
more, Moses Brown of Newburyport and Sir Richard 
Arkwright, all by Gilbert Stuart, and a fine Portrait 
of a Lady by Copley. It is to be hoped that these 
portraits will remain on the walls for a long time to 
come, as they are not only decorative, but especially 
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appropriate to the character of the Society’s collec- 
tions. 

Through the indefatigable energy of one of our 
Worcester members our collection of book plates, the 
work of American engravers, has been greatly in- 
creased. 

A Catalogue of the Morse Collection of American 
Historical Pottery has just been printed by the Soci- 
ety and places a knowledge of this wonderful collection 
within the reach of all who are interested. 


Since the last meeting four of our members have 
died: 

Ernest Lewis Gay of Boston, who was elected to 
membership in October, 1916, died on the following 
November 25th, on the train returning from New 
Haven. 

Rev. Samuet Hart of Middletown, Conn., died 
there February 25, 1917. He was elected to member- 
ship in April, 1915. 

Ex1as HarLtow RvssE long a resident of Worces- 
ter, died at Sanbornton, N. H., his native town, on 
April 3, 1917, at the age of 80. He was elected to 
membership in October, 1900. 

NATHANIEL PAINE of Worcester died at his home 
on January 14, 1917, after a long period of feeble 
health. A Special Meeting of the Council was held 
on January 16, to take suitable action, and at this 
meeting the President spoke of the fact that Mr. 
Paine’s official connection with the Society since his 
election, October 22, 1860, was unique, he having been 
Treasurer from 1863 to 1907, on the Publication Com- 
mittee from 1880 to 1907, on the Library Committee 
from 1901 to 1915, and on the Council during the 
entire period from 1863 to his death. He then pre- 
sented the following minute which was adopted: 


The Council learns with deep sorrow of the death of its 
associate Nathaniel Paine, a member of the Society for over 
fifty-six years and, since 1863, a member of the Council. 
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Elected to membership in the Society in October, 1860, he 
was, three years later, chosen its treasurer and held that office 
for forty-four years, during which time he administered its 
financial affairs with great prudence and foresight. Retiring 
from that office in 1907 on account of the infirmities of advanc- 
ing years, he was at once chosen a councillor, an office which he 
held until his death, so that for fifty-three consecutive years he 
has been a member of the Council, a term of office equalled by 
no other member of the Society since its foundation. 

Always enthusiastic over the objects of the Society he was 
ever active in promoting its interests, and perhaps did more 
than any other member to maintain its activities and keep it a 
growing, vigorous organization. This interest he preserved 
until his death, and it was not until his physical condition pre- 
vented that he absented himself from the Council meetings, 
or from those of the library committee of which he was a mem- 
ber for fourteen years. 

Although for several years deprived of his presence, the 
Council remembers with gratitude his constant attendance at 
its meetings until prevented by illness, his willingness to per- 
form any duty asked of him, his faithful care of the Society’s 
finances, his frequent contributions to its Proceedings, and his 
many and valuable gifts to its library, and in witness of its 
appreciation of his services as a member and of its love for him 
as a man, the Council orders that this testimonial be spread 
upon its records. 


Biographical notices of these deceased members will 
be prepared for the next number of the Proceedings. 


HENRY W. CUNNINGHAM, 
For the Council. 
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OBITUARIES. 


ERNEST LEWIS GAY. 


Ernest Lewis Gay was born in Boston, December 
14, 1874, the son of Dr. George Henry and Elizabeth 
Greenough (Lewis) Gay, and died November 25, 1916, 
on the train returning from New Haven. He was gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1897, with the degree of A. B., 
and then studied at the Harvard Law School and at 
the New York State Library School in Albany. Hav- 
ing inherited a large share of the library of his grand- 
father, Dr. Winslow Lewis, and being possessed of 
independent means, he soon devoted himself to the 
collecting of books and to the pursuit of bibliographical 
subjects. The most important objects of his search 
were the works of John Gay, the Poet and Dramatist, 
and he amassed a collection which numbered several 
hundred editions and was the most complete in the 
world. He purchased in England several manu- 
scripts relating to John Gay and became widely recog- 
nized as an authority on the subject. Other specialties 
in his collection were New England Primers, of which 
he had forty specimens, early American almanacs, 
the writings of the Mathers and examples of the 
Cambridge Press prior to 1700. He was intensely 
interested in the subject of early Americana and 
inserted many valuable descriptive notes in the copies 
of the books which he owned. 

Mr. Gay belonged to the Prince Society, the Bos- 
tonian Society, the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities, the Club of Odd Volumes 
and the Bibliographical Society of London. He was 
elected a member of this Society only a month pre- 
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vious to his death, but in this short interval he was 
helpful to the Society in many ways, especially in 
regard to the collections of his brother, our late 


associate Frederick L. Gay. 
Ss. U. 


SAMUEL HART. 


Samuel Hart was born in Saybrook, Conn., June 4, 
1845, the son of Henry and Mary Ann Witter Hart. 
He died at Middletown, Conn., February 25, 1917. 
He was graduated from Trinity College in 1866 with 
the degree of A. B., followed by that of A. M. in 1869, 
and in the latter year he was admitted to the diaconate 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. From that time 
until 1899 he was a member of the faculty of Trinity 
College, successively as tutor, professor of mathe- 
matics, and the head of the Latin department. In 
1899 he came to the Berkeley Divinity School to 
serve as professor of doctrinal theology, and later as 
vice-dean. In 1908 he was elected dean, which posi- 
tion he held until his death. Dr. Hart was much 
interested in the study of church history, and since 
1898 was historiographer and registrar of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. He wrote widely on subjects 
pertaining to the church, including a history of the 
American Book of Common Prayer, published in 1910. 
He was President of the Connecticut Historical 
Society from 1900 until his death, President in 1892 
of the American Philological Association, President in 
1894 of the Connecticut Library Association, and a 
member of several national and local historical socie- 
ties. He was elected to this Society in 1915. He had 
the following honorary degrees conferred upon him: 
D. D. and D. C. L. by Trinity, D. D. by Yale and 
LL. D. by Wesleyan. 

S. U. 
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NATHANIEL PAINE. 


By the death of our associate, Mr. Nathaniel 
Paine, this Society and the community at large have 
lost a man of unusual culture, industry and integrity. 

Born in Worcester in the year 1832, he was educated 
in the public schools of his native town. This was a 
fortunate period, for his boyhood was passed during 
the years of the Centre District School, the Latin 
School for Boys under Charles Thurber and Elbridge 
Smith, and the first High School. These institutions 
were planned and developed by such men as Aaron 
Bancroft, Levi Lincoln, Samuel M. Burnside, John 
8S. C. Abbott, and others of similar foresight and 
ability; so that the education of Mr. Paine—common- 
school though it was—gave him a foundation rarely 
excelled in our modern system. . 

There was another and more personal source of 
inspiration toward the fields of culture and learning 
vouchsafed to this boy. Edward Everett Hale spent 
the first years of his ministry, from 1846 to 1856, in 
Worcester, and a large share of his effort was then, 
and in after years continued to be, expended in win- 
ning the confidence of boys and young men, and in 
directing their efforts to intellectual and civie better- 
ment. One of these boys was Nathaniel Paine, and 
the affection and interest which Mr. Hale then 
inspired had a large influence in the development of 
his character and the direction of his energies. Not 
only did this influence affect his early years, but this 
acquaintance and companionship continued through 
the sixty years which followed, serving as a constant 
inspiration and source of happiness. 

Another personal help in his more mature years 
was the warm friendship and constant support of 
Senator Hoar, whose rich experience and strong per- 
sonality gave so much of strength and courage to all 
who were brought into contact with him. The years 
of his early and later life were thus enriched and 
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broadened by these two men, with whom he continued 
in contact through the various literary societies in 
which they were associated. 

The collecting instinct in the early years of child- 
hood is well nigh universal, but after the adolescent 
period it is often lost in the necessary struggle for sub- 
sistence. This instinct in Mr. Paine became a life-long 
habit, and his collections of stamps, coins, medals and 
photographs, besides being of considerable value in 
themselves, brought him into contact with kindred 
minds through the societies which made such col- 
lections their object. 

An avocation growing out of this was the extra- 
illustration of his books, a large number of which were 
enriched with portraits, prints, autograph letters, 
maps and other sources of illumination of the text in 
these volumes. Copies of his own writings also were 
thus treated; many of the prints containing pencil 
notes to correct and explain them and when other 
means of illustration were not available his camera 
was brought into use. In addition to this, his pen and 
brush were employed to illuminate plates and title- 
pages needed for the volumes thus enlarged. Many 
of these books are now on our shelves, by his gift, and 
contain much of local and antiquarian value. This 
work was of importance to him, as avocations so 
often are, because of the acquaintances and personal 
friendships which he gained through the new channels 
thus opened. During a visit made by the Club of Odd 
Volumes to the library of Mr. J. P. Morgan, by his 
invitation, the writer heard Mr. Paine express the 
wish to see his rare set of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and examine the five signatures 
which his own set lacked. Mr. Morgan, with the true 
spirit of the collector, left the work in which he was 
engaged and these two enthusiasts were at once 
oblivious of all else but their common interest in their 
beloved hobby. These activities and the literary and 
historical studies of which they were the outcome 
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brought Mr. Paine into the membership of many his- 
torical societies and won for him the well-deserved 
honorary degree of A. M. which was bestowed on him 
in 1898 by Harvard University. 


Mr. Paine was not unmindful of the teaching by 
Mr. Hale of civic betterment, and his share in the 
efforts made for the increased literary and educational 
usefulness of Worcester is seen in his work in the 
Worcester Natural History Society, of which he was 
one of the founders and for several years its President. 
He was a director of the Free Public Library and a 
trustee of the Worcester Horticultural Society, being 
treasurer of the latter for twenty-six years. He was 
one of the founders of the Art Society in Worcester 
and a trustee of the Art Museum until his death. 
These are a few of the varied activities, outside of his 
business hours, of this man of energy and industry. 


At the age of fifteen he entered a store as caretaker 
and on the establishment of the Mechanics Bank at 
the corner of Main and George Streets, he became 
its first office boy and three years later was appointed 
a teller. In 1854 he was chosen assistant-cashier of 
the newly formed City Bank, and cashier in 1857, 
which office he held until elected president in 1898. 
In 1903 the City Bank was absorbed into the Worces- 
ter Trust Company, and he held the office of a vice- 
president in this institution until his retirement from 
active business in 1909. Mr. Paine’s career as a 
banker began in the year 1848, when Worcester 
became a city with a population of 15,000, and a valu- 
ation of about nine millions, and ended when the 
growth of the city showed a population of 129,000, 
and its financial development gave a valuation of over 
129 millions. Of that growth he was not unmindful, 
and he did his full share in that development from 
year to year. 

On June 14, 1865, Mr. Paine married Susan M. 
Barnes, of New Haven, Conn., who survives him. 
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We have, in a general way, followed the progress in 
culture of Mr. Paine and noted some of its sources; 
we have seen some of the evidences of his varied 
activities and his untiring industry; and we have 
guessed why he was called a man of integrity. But 
the real man, the reason why he had a host of friends 
can never be ascertained by any effort of analysis. A 
mere catalogue of his virtues would poorly express the 
true character of the man himself. His unselfishness, 
his cordial welcome at all times to his friends, and his 
willingness to share his knowledge and his labor for 
their benefit were but a part of his charm. 

Mr. Paine was for 66 years a member of this 
Society, for 44 years its treasurer and 60 years a 
member of the Council. He wrote for the Society a 
number of important papers, a list of which is ap- 
pended, and when his life came to a close he evidenced 
the deep affection he had for the Society and its 
objects by substantial gifts from his library and by 
making the Society his residuary legatee. 


List of Mr. Paine’s Contributions to the Publications of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society. 

1860, Oct. Report on the American Coins and Tokens in the Cabinet of 
the Society. 

1866, Apr. Remarks on the Early Paper Currency of Massachusetts. 

1873, Apr. Brief notice of the library of the Society. 

1876, Apr. Account of the Society, with list of its publications, for the 
International Exposition. 

1880, Apr. Lists of Books received by the Society from the sale of the 
first and second parts of the Brinley Library, with catalogue of 
the Mather publications previously in the Society's Library. 

1881, Apr. Officers of the American Antiquarian Society, from 1812 to 
1881, with list of members in 1881. 

1881, Apr. Revolutionary Orderly Books, with notices and abstracts. 

1885, Apr. Biographical notice of Rear Admiral Geo. H. Preble. 

1892, Apr. Necrology of the American Antiquarian Society. 

1893, Apr. Remarks on reproducing early newspapers. 

1895, Oct. List of early American Imprints in the library of the Society. 

1897, Apr. List of early American Broadsides, 1680 to 1800, belonging 
to the Society, with notes. 

1901. Diary of Christopher C. Baldwin, with introduction and notes. 

1903, Apr. Remarks on the Manuscripts in the library of the Society. 
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1905. Contents of the Proceedings of the Society, from 1880 to 1903, 
with list of reprints. 
1906, Apr. Early American Engravings and the Cambridge Press im- 
prints, 1640 to 1690, in the library. 
Reports as Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society from 1863 to 
1907, semi-annually until 1895, then annually. 
c. L. N. 


ELIAS HARLOW RUSSELL. 


Elias Harlow Russell was born in Sanbornton, N. H., 
December 27, 1836, the son of Elias and Comfort 
(Randlet) Russell, and died in that town April 3, 1917. 
He was educated in the Woodman Academy at San- 
bornton, the New Hampshire Literary Institution, 
the New England Normal Institute at Lancaster, N. 
H., and took short courses at the Dartmouth Medical 
School and the Harvard Divinity School. In 1853 
while still a student he began teaching and that 
became his life profession. He taught in the Highland 
Military Academy and several smaller private schools 
in Worcester, Mass., was principal of the Nichols 
Academy in Dudley, Mass., and of the LeRoy Acad- 
emy at LeRoy, N. Y. In 1874 he took charge of the 
new State Normal School in Worcester, where he 
remained during his active life. He found a new 
empty building without organization or faculty or 
scholars. He left a school without a superior in the 
land. He was a pioneer in child study and the syste- 
matic teaching of children, was original in his methods, 
which have been widely followed, and as a teacher he 
became a recognized authority. Many offers of other 
positions were made to him, including that of the 
presidency of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
at Amherst, a professorship at the State Normal 
School at Providence, a professorship at the Swain 
Free School at New Bedford, Mass., and the presi- 
dency of the Collegiate Department of Clark Uni- 
versity at Worcester, but he always considered it his 
duty to remain with the Normal School at Worcester. 
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He was enthusiastic in his work, making many 
addresses relating to child teaching, including papers 
read at the expositions at Chicago and St. Louis. 

Mr. Russell was elected to this Society in 1900, 
was a member of its Council from 1904 to 1909 and 
made these contributions to its Proceedings: ‘‘A Bit 
of Unpublished Correspondence between Henry D. 
Thoreau and Isaac T. Hecker,” in April, 1902; Obitu- 
aries of Elijah B. Stoddard in October, 1903, and of 
Henry 8S. Nourse in April, 1904; ‘‘ Thoreau’s Maternal 
Grandfather, Asa Dunbar,” in April, 1908, and the 
Report of the Council in April, 1909. From 1885 to 
1890 he was director and in 1890 President of the 
Board of Directors of the Worcester Free Public 
Library and in other ways took his part as a good 
citizen. In about 1877 he became much interested in 
the Concord School of Philosophy, and possessed the 
friendship of Alcott and others of its supporters. 
H. G. O. Blake, who was Thoreau’s literary executor, 
bequeathed to Mr. Russell several of Thoreau’s per- 
sonal belongings, including the manuscript of his 
Journal. In May, 1862, he married Harriet Thurston 
Lee, who died October 20, 1900. Three children sur- 


vive him. 
8. U. 
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THE ROUND HILL SCHOOL 


By JoHN SPENCER BASSETT 


The Round Hill School, conducted at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, from 1823 to 1834, is chiefly remem- 
bered because one of its founders was George Bancroft. 
It has a better claim to fame because it was an early 
experiment in education that deserved a better fate 
than it found in a new country, whose intellectual life 
was really undeveloped. At that time only a few good 
preparatory schools had been founded, with courses 
that led to the freshman class in the colleges. They 
were conducted in a routine manner, the object 
being that the boys should be ready for college when 
the proper time came. The best of these schools, like 
the two founded by the Phillips family at Andover 
and Exeter, did not endeavor to give each pupil 
individual treatment, and at that time physical train- 
ing was not considered a notable part of the school’s 
function. In these two particulars the Round Hill 
School was distinctive. It may be asked by one who 
reads its history whether the time has not come when 
the experiment that failed in Northampton cannot be 
carried to a successful issue with such modifications 
of plan as a changing society would make necessary? 

For the creation of the school and its conduct in 
the larger phases credit chiefly belongs to Joseph Green 
Cogswell, a man whose ‘“‘pure and faithful life” can 
only charm him who reviews it. He had, in a rare 
degree, intelligence, simplicity of soul, and devotion 
to his ideals; but he lacked that other essential quality 
of getting himself remembered among the great, the 
faculty of selecting a large and showy scene on which 
to display his efforts. He was probably a greater 
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man that Bancroft, his partner, but he did not have 
Bancroft’s capacity of doing things that tell. The 
ideal of the school was his, he was its executive head, 
and when its progress seemed to halt it was he who 
shouldered the responsibility, financial and otherwise, 
and tried to carry the enterprise forward to success. 
When the school was in need of money it was he who 
got it from wealthy friends in New York and Boston, 
men who loved him for his fine nature and later 
forced him to accept their stock as donations to the 
progress of the institution. It was he, also, who won 
the hearts of the pupils, ruling them by his invariable 
authority of respect while in school and living in their 
esteem to the end of his days. 

This does not mean that Bancroft was not an im- 
portant factor in the life of the school. He was an 
excellent scholar in Greek, Latin, and German, which 
branches he taught, and he was devoted to their pur- 
suit. He was a strict teacher, and it is of record that 
the boys who were interested in their studies learned 
much from him. But he soon became absorbed in 
literary duties and was often so much engaged with 
them that school duties became tiresome. Mis- 
chievous boys took advantage of his weakness, crept 
out of schoolroom while he was thinking about some- 
thing else than the conduct of the pupils, and made 
fun of his eccentricities. His own words tell us what 
he thought about the life of a teacher. ‘‘I should be 
grateful could I obtain that personal leisure, which 
might enable me to enter the career of letters with 
some reasonable expectation of doing myself justice. 
But at present I am doomed to bear with the petu- 
lance, restrain the frivolity, mend the tempers, and 
improve the minds of children.” Nevertheless, he 
did more teaching than his partner, and did it well. 
Cogswell himself bears witness in his letters to the 
ability of his partner. In this sketch of the school 


1“ Correspondence of Bancroft and Sparks,”’ Smith College Studies in History, II, 
138. Also, Bassett, “‘Middle Group of Historians,’ 165. 
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attention will be given largely to the executive head, 
not because the Greek teacher is not imporfant, but 
because it is around the efforts of the executive head 
that one finds the facts and ideas that make the school 
itself worth remembering. 

Joseph Green Cogswell was born at Ipswich, Mass- 
achusetts, September 27, 1786. His father, who died 
in 1793, was a man of moderate wealth, and left to 
his son the consciousness of good standing among 
his fellows. Joseph graduated from Harvard in 1806, 
having spent most of his vacations teaching school, 
the custom of many of the students of the day. For 
six years he was employed either as supercargo of 
some New England ship bound for Europe or India, 
or reading law in the offices of Fisher Ames and Judge 
Prescott, father of William H. Prescott, the historian. 
The Prescotts, father and son, with George Ticknor, 
Jared Sparks, Edward Everett, Samuel A. and William 
H. Eliot and George Bancroft made an interesting 
and inspiring group of men, all keenly interested in 
developing the intellectual life of New England. 
They all had some kind of touch with European con- 
ditions, and it was their ambition to plant in the 
New World some of the best ideas they had encoun- 
tered in the Old. 

In 1812 Cogswell was admitted to the bar and 
married Mary Gilman, daughter of Governor John 
Taylor Gilman, of New Hampshire. He settled 
forthwith in Belfast, Maine, then an outpost of 
civilization. The year he spent there was saddened 
by the sudden collapse of his wife’s health. She was 
seized with a virulent form of tuberculosis, which 
carried her off in the summer of 1813. In his anguish 
Belfast became for her husband the synonym of all 
that was terrifying. He described life in these words, 
probably too dark for even that newly settled place: 

“The more I become acquainted with mankind in this part of the 


country, the more degraded I find the human character here; as the 
distresses of the people increase, their vices appear to multiply, and 
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those who have heretofore been used to resort to industry for their 

support, now procure it by the basest and most unprincipled acts. 

When I hear our first lawyers, and even our judges, avow that no 

man can succeed here by uprightness and honorable dealing, I 

blush for the character of the profession; but so itis . . . . The 

first principles of religion are absolutely unknown to a great portion 

here; and the laws of morality are wholly disregarded.’ 
He was especially shocked at the way in which the 
people spent Sunday, which to one brought up in the 
well regulated life in an old New England town had 
a singular meaning in the inner life of the people. 
His views of the town were probably not entirely just, 
since he seems to have started life there with the 
determination to have nothing to do with the people. 
He admitted that he saw none of the inhabitants in 
a social way and that none of them entered his house 
except as clients. In 1813 he gave up Belfast and 
ceased to be a lawyer. 

The next two years were spent as a Latin tutor at 
Harvard. The duties of the position were not pleas- 
ant to one whose talents, as Ticknor said, were 
“associated with an eagerness for the attainment of 
his object which often prevents him from devoting 
time enough to secure it,’”’ and his health and spirits 
suffered as a consequence. In 1815 he resigned forth- 
with and set out for Europe as agent for Mr. William 
Gray, a Boston merchant, who had business in Medi- 
terranean ports. He returned to Boston in the fol- 
lowing spring on a sudden fancy and gave up what 
seems to have been a flattering prospect of remaining 
in business. In Boston he received an offer much 
more to his liking. Mr. Israel Thorndike engaged 
him to go abroad with his son, Augustus Thorndike, 
to remain for two years, or longer, at good compensa- 
tion. This kind of employment appealed to him more 
than commerce. Late in 1816 he arrived in Géttingen, 
where Ticknor and Everett were students, and began 
a sojourn of four years in Europe. 


2 Miss Anna E. Ticknor, “ Life of Joseph Green Cogswell," 17-19. At this time, 1813, 
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It was a period of delightful study, travel, and 
observation. At Géttingen he manifested much 
interest in science, particularly in mineralogy, which 
he studied enough to make him an enthusiast. Be- 
sides the professors in the university he met many 
men of distinction, notably Goethe, who showed 
him his cabinet of minerals. He found much to 
delight him in Rome, Paris and London. In his 
desire to learn everything that opportunity offered 
he studied the classification of the G6éttingen library, 
having Benecke for instructor. With this eminent 
scholar he spent many hours in the library, getting 
the principles upon which the books were arranged. 
It was done without special object in view, but it 
yielded practical results years later when he became 
the first librarian of the Astor Library in New York. 
During these years he made many journeys on foot, 
through the Harz Mountains, the Alps, and less 
romantic regions. He was always a good walker, 
even before he left New England, and in his letters 
he speaks of some of these tramps as the most enjoy- 
able experiences of his life. In four weeks in Switzer- 
land he walked nine hundred and rode one hundred 
and eighty miles. 

In Switzerland two famous schools drew his atten- 
tion and he made journeys to visit and examine them. 
One was the school of Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, near 
Berne. This philanthropist had established his 
school to teach agriculture. He made it the occasion 
of instilling in the minds of the pupils the elements of 
good character. It was his plan to have among the 
pupils sons of the rich and high born as well as sons 
of paupers, believing that in doing so he would teach 
respect for the rights that each class had against the 
other. He discarded rewards and punishment and 
allowed each boy to defend his position when reproved. 
Speaking of the pupils Cogswell said: 


“More heartfelt joy I never witnessed in my life, not, as it seemed 
to me, because they were about to relax from their labors, but 
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because they had the happiness to be placed for their education in 
a school, the head of which was rather a father than a master to 
them. I saw a thousand proofs of the sentiments they entertain 
toward each other, and nothing could resemble more a tender and 
solicitous parent, surrounded by a family of obedient and affec- 
tionate children. There was the greatest equality and at the same 
time the greatest respect, a respect of the heart I mean, not of fear; 
instructors and pupils walked arm in arm together, played together, 
ate at the same table, and all without any danger to their reciprocal 
rights; how delightful it must be to govern, where love is the prin- 
ciple of obedience!’’ 

The other school was the establishment of Pesta- 
lozzi at Yverdun, where he spent a day. He was 
evidently disappointed in the place. His comment 
was: ‘‘Called on Pestalozzi and spent the day in 
examining his institutions and minerals.—Hatred 
and envy of Fellenberg—bad order—no obedience in 
scholars.”” In another place he said of a visit to 
Pestalozzi: 

“A painful visit it was to me, to see this good old man and real 
philanthropist going broken-hearted to his grave, for broken-hearted 
he must be, in contemplating the ruined state of the institution 
which he has been laboring his whole life to establish. . . . My 
regrets, however, are more for himself than for the public, for I do 
not believe that his system carried to the extent he does, is the true 
method of storing the mind with knowledge. It would exclude 
memory altogether as a medium of instructing, and make use of 
reason alone, which is absurd. Reason must be furnished with 
ideas for the materials of its ratiocinations, and many of these must 
be laid up in and recalled by the memory . . . . This is the misery 
of all systems, that the makers of them are never satisfied with 
putting them in practice as far as they are true, merely, but have 
a foolish vanity of giving them universal applicability.’’* 

His long rambles came to an end in October, 1820. 
There had been talk that he should come back to take 
a professorship in Harvard, but he put it aside on 
the ground that he was not capable of wearing the 
robes of a professor as a Harvard professor should 
wear them. He would, he said, accept the position 
of librarian, for he felt competent to discharge its 


*Anna E. Ticknor, “Life of Cogswell,” 87. 
4 Ibid, 81 n 1, 115. 
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duties. For all these resolves he accepted at Harvard 
on his return the professorships of mineralogy and 
chemistry and the post of librarian, the combined 
salaries being $1960 and fees. The lectures in 
chemistry and mineralogy were not numerous, and he 
seems to have taken most seriously the task of libra- 
rian. The books were classified on the plan of the 
G6éttingen library. 

Ticknor, now professor of Modern Languages and 
Belles Lettres at Harvard, was deeply interested 
in the plan of giving instruction something of the 
European caste. His efforts were received by the 
conservatives in the faculty as the efforts of young 
and ardent reformers are usually received. He was 
too wise to become discouraged, but Cogswell, who 
sympathized with him, was less philosophical. In 
one of his letters Ticknor said: ‘‘ Cogswell, however, 
is in a state of mortal discontent. He is weary of the 
imperfect state of education at College, and bitterly 
vexed with the want of liberal views in the Corpora- 
tion, as to the principles on which the Library shall 
be managed and increased. If he would but wait 
a while, I think all things would turn out right; but 
perhaps, he lacks patience and constancy for this. | 
At least, he now protests if things are not speedily | 
reformed, he shall quit the College entirely.’’® 

When these words were written, October 29, 1822, 
George Bancroft had recently begun his duties at 
Harvard as tutor in Greek. This brilliant young man 
had received the bachelor’s degree at Harvard in 1817 
and the degree of doctor of philosophy at Géttingen 
in 1820, when he was but twenty years old. He re- 
turned to America in 1822 and was appointed a tutor 
immediately. He, also, made a portion of the party 
of reform in the college, supporting Ticknor and Cogs- 
well in their contentions. For him Cogswell had 
conceived a high regard in Géttingen. Leaving there 
in 1819 he wrote: ‘‘It was sad parting, too, from little 
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Bancroft. He is a most interesting youth, and is to 
make one of our great men.’”® 

It was late in the autumn of 1822 that the two men 
began to consider a project for establishing a school, 
in which boys would be taught in the thorough manner 
of the best European schools. Such an institution, 
they thought, would become a model for other schools 
and would lead to general improvements. Here 
again Ticknor tells us what was going on. He wrote, 
February 1, 1823: 

“Cogswell has put the library in perfect order, and is now finishing 
his catalogue of it, but the corporation neither comprehend what he 
has done, nor respect him enough for his great disinterested labor. 
Bancroft is making great exertions to teach Greek thoroughly, and 
succeeds; but is thwarted in every movement by the President. 

I am very desirous they should stay, and by patient continuance 

carry through all their projects, as they will in time; but they 

declare they will not, whether they establish their school or give it 
up.””? 

In one of Bancroft’s letters, December 3, 1822, he 
announces the purpose that led the two men, saying 
in his exuberant way: ‘‘I am going to turn school- 
master. I long to become an independent man, name- 
ly, a man who lives by his own labours. Mr. Cogswell 
has seen so much of the world, that he knows it and 
its folly; he will join me in my scheme; we will together 
establish a school, the end of which is to be the moral 
and intellectual maturity of the mind of each boy that 
we take charge of; and the means are to be first and 
foremost instruction in the classics. We intend going 
into the country, and we shall choose a pleasant site, 
where nature in her loveliness may breathe calmness 
and inspire purity. We will live retired from the 
clamour of scandal and the disputes of the irresolute. 
We will delight ourselves with letters, and instead of 
walring against the corporation and contending with 
scandalous reports, we will train up a few minds to 
virtue and honour, and hope that when we die there 


* Ibid, 107. 
7 Ibid, 135. In personal matters President Kirkland and Bancroft were very friendly. 
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will be some hands to throw flowers over our tombs . . 
We will plant gardens, lay out walks, beautify nature, 
and propagate good knowledge. We call our estab- 
lishment a school, and mean to consider ourselves as 
schoolmasters. We might indeed assume a pompous 
name, speak of instituting a Gymnasium; but let the 
name be modest. I like the sound of the word school- 
master. 

Before passing judgment on these gushing words 
we should remember that the writer was then but 
twenty-two years old and that by nature he was 
warmly imaginative. His words do not express the 
true nature of the situation at Harvard. Cogswell, 
of a more judicious temperament, is a better witness 
in that respect. He said the trouble arose out of the 
fact that all the American colleges were established to 
make ministers and not scholars and the old system 
had been preserved in spite of the changes that had 
occurred in other parts of the world. He wishes that 
Harvard might be the first in the United States to shake 
off the old traditions. In that connection he said: 


“A strange notion prevails in Cambridge against lecturing. If 
the institution is intended to be a mere school, to teach the ele- 
ments of language, and the first principles of science, the opinion is 
undoubtedly correct; but if, in addition, they have higher views, 
and would draw to them men who are making learning a business 
of life, or build up a name for themselves they must have lecturers, 
and lecturers, too, who can keep an audience awake.’’® 


That both men should turn to the field of secondary 
instruction is not singular. In the first place, all the 
reformers at Harvard and their sympathizers near the 
college were convinced that a good school, based on 
modern methods, was the thing most needed. Ed- 
ward Everett had written to that effect in 1819, say- 
ing: ‘‘We can do nothing at Cambridge till we con- 
trive the means of having the boys sent to us far 


8 To S. A. Eliot, Bancroft MSS., Mass. Histl. Soc.; also in Howe, “ Life of George 


Bancroft,” I, 161. 
* Anna E. Ticknor, “ Life of Cogswell,”’ 45. 
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better fitted than they are now.” The suggestion 
was well received by Bancroft, who took pains to 
study the methods in use in the German gymnasia, 
and while in Italy, on his circuitous return to the 
United States, he entered in his journal his idea of 
what a good school should be like. 

Seven main points were set down: 1. Greek should 
be the first foreign language taught. 2. Natural history 
should be taught, especially to the poor who would 
have to do with the cultivation of the soil. 3. Emu- 
lation must not be stimulated by offering prizes, nor 
in any other way; for it was the object of good teach- 
ing to get each pupil to do the best in him, and it was 
likely that prizes would discourage those who were 
not bright mentally. 4. Corporal punishment tended 
to degrade the pupil and to encourage fear and decep- 
tion and for these reasons should not be used. 5. 
Classes should be formed according to each boy’s 
capacity. 6. Poor boys should be educated for school- 
masters in order to supply the rural districts with good 
teachers. and 7. ‘‘Eventually a vast printing estab- 
lishment might be annexed to the school.”” The 
third, fourth, and fifth points here enumerated be- 
came distinctive features of the instruction at Round 
Hill, and the first and second played their parts, but 
to a less pronounced degree. Some of these points 
were also embraced in the system employed by 
Fellenberg at Hofwyl, where Cogswell had studied 
them; and since he and Bancroft had foregathered 
at Géttingen and probably talked about the scheme, 
it is possible that they came to the younger of the men 
from the Swiss model, which Cogswell admired." 

10 Howe, “ Life of Bancroft," I, 166. 

1 Ibid, I, 128-130. The following extract from a letter of Bancroft’s to President 
Kirkland, November 5, 1820, is also interesting in this connection: ‘ Besides the public 
schools there is at Berlin a private institution, which promises to become very useful. 
Ten young men, animated by the eloquence and patriotism of Fichte, formed a plan some 
years ago of establishing a school after the new principles. Each of them chose a peculiar 
branch, in which he was to perfect himself, and which he was afterwards to teach. Three 
of them went in the meantime to live with Pestalozzi and b acquainted with his 


principles from the man himself. An ardour and a perseverance, such as the young men 
have manifested, deserve to meet with the most decided success.” Ibid, I, 91. 
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While in Germany Bancroft visited the celebrated 
gymnasium at Schulpforte, near Naumberg, in Prus- 
sia. This institution was founded by Maurice of 
Saxony early in the sixteenth century, occupying an 
old monastery in which masters and pupils lived in 
an industrious family. On the first floor were the 
public rooms, on the second the rooms of the instruc- 
tors and their families, on the third the study rooms 
of the boys, and on the fourth the sleeping rooms of 
the pupils. The discipline was strict, and the boys 
were required to work from five in the morning, in 
summer, or from six in winter, to five in the afternoon, 
with only an hour at noon for dinner and recreation. 
There was a great deal of intensive work, and the 
summer vacations were short. The boys entered at 
twelve years of age and generally remained until 
they were eighteen, when they were ready for pro- 
fessional schools or the university. The subjects 
taught embraced ‘‘all the branches of philosophy,”’ 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German, French, and Italian. 
Mathematics were taught thoroughly, through differ- 
ential calculus. History, geography, music, and 
dancing were also taught, as well as religion and 
morals by the chief preacher in the school. A large 
number of themes were required in German and 
poetry and orations in Latin. The institution had a 
revenue from vested funds of 53,000 rix-dollars a year, 
and of this fund 46,000 rix-dollars were spent on 
instruction. The teachers had good salaries and 
lived in comfort and without anxiety for the future.” 
The school probably gave as good an education as a 
boy got in an American college of the day. 

Having determined to embark in the enterprise, 
Cogswell and Bancroft set out in the spring of 1823 
to find a place in which to settle. It seems that 
Bancroft directed the quest; for the first place exam- 
ined was Worcester, where his father lived. Nothing 


#2 Bancroft to Professor Levi Hedge, March 6, 1821. Bancroft MSS., Mass. Histl. 
Soc. 
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in the neighborhood was satisfactory to them and they 
went on to Northampton, where Bancroft’s sister, 
Jane Bancroft, had taught school a year earlier. Here 
they found a site to their liking. 

It is not surprising that they fell victims to the 
wonderful charm of Round Hill. Cogswell described 
it in the following words: 

“ About half a mile from the village of Northampton, on the brow 
of a beautiful hill, overlooking the Connecticut, and the rich plain 
through which it flows, and the fine picturesque hills which form 
its banks, we found two houses to be let for a very small rent, and, 
as all the circumstances connected with the situation were exactly 
to our minds, we concluded, at once to begin our experiment there. 
Accordingly we have engaged the houses from September, and expect 
to enter upon our new duties the first of October.”™ 


Round Hill is an eminence of more than one hun- 
dred feet above the center of the town of Northamp- 
ton. On the eastern side the hill drops off abruptly 
for about fifty feet and then runs down to the level 
of the town in a rather steep slope. It is bounded on 
this side by Prospect Street, on which in 1823 were 
three or four of the fine old houses that now stand, a 
reminder of olden days. East of Prospect Street 
lay the rambling town, half a mile wide, beyond that 
were the broad meadows that border the Connecticut, 
and on the far side of the river rose the beautifully 
notched Holyoke range of small mountains, behind 
which the sun rises in rosy majesty or the full moon 
in dreamy splendor. In whatever light I have seen 
it, it has fascinated me. If it is a summer day of 
brilliant sunshine, or a shimmering golden autumn 
afternoon when the deep blue hills are broidered in 
gold, or some winter’s morning when the timbered 
slopes of the range overcast with snow strike out in 
defiance through the vibrant atmosphere, or some 
murky season when the bluish gray mists nearly hide 
the crest of the mountain chain, or some full-mooned 
summer night when the whole valley floats peacefully 


14 Anna E. Ticknor, “Life of Cogswell,” 135. 
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beneath a wealth of haze-shot silver, or in any other 
of its many moods it holds one spellbound, calling 
up the deepest feelings of beauty and delight in the 
human soul. Many an old Round Hill boy has come 
back in mature manhood to drink again its charms, 
and Jenny Lind, who once saw its glories on a pro- 
fessional trip came back later to spend her honey- 
moon on this Hill. It is to this day worthy of all the 
adoration that Cogswell, Bancroft, and a thousand 
other devotees have given to it. 

In 1681 four acres on its eastern slope were granted 
by the town to Rev. Solomon Stoddard, pastor of the 
town, and in 1726 the rest of the property, about 
forty-six acres, was granted for forty pounds to his 
son, Colonel John Stoddard. In 1803 the Stoddard 
heirs sold it for $1600 to the Shepherd brothers, sons 
of Dr. Levi Shepherd. One of them, Thomas Shep- 
herd, was especially charmed by the view, and three 
years later built a handsome stone house on the edge 
of the hill, at a cost of $12,000. Shortly afterwards 
his brother, Levi Shepherd, built a good brick house 
also on the edge of the hill and a little north of the 
stone house of his brother. A cousin of the two men, 
Colonel James Shepherd, built a third house, of wood, 
north of the other two. Into two of these buildings 
the school was adjusted. The stone house fell to 
Bancroft who took a portion of the pupils with him, 
the brick house to Cogswell, who took the rest of the 
boys. Mr. Shepherd seems to have remained in the 
wooden building. With them came, also from Harvard, 
N. M. Hentz, whom Ticknor called the best French 
teacher the college had employed. 

The ‘‘Prospectus of a School to be Established at 
Round Hill, Northampton” is written in Bancroft’s 
style. It begins with this announcement: 


“In the autumn of the present year we propose to establish at 
Northampton an institution for the education of boys. As our 
plan may in some degree be novel, we deem it proper to explain to 
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the public the objects which we have in view, and the principles by 
which we shall be guided. 

“Tf we would attempt to form the characters as well as to culti- 
vate the minds of the young, we must be able to control all their 
occupations. For this reason we intend to have them under the 
same roof with ourselves, and we become responsible for their man- 
ners, habits and morals, no less than for their progress in useful 
knowledge. It does not enter into our plan to have day scholars; 
and we shall never receive any, excepting a limited number from 
the town in which we shall reside ........ 

“The institution, which we purpose to establish, is designed to 
furnish occupation for those years, which in France are spent at a 
Collége, and in Germany at a Gymnasium. A boy, who has com- 
pleted his ninth year, is old enough to commence his regular studies, 
and to delay them longer would be to waste precious time, and (what 
is of still more moment) the period, when good habits are most easily 
formed. For learning the modern languages these years are so 
valuable, that the loss of them is irreparable, because during these 
a purity of pronunciation (we speak with particular reference to the 
French) may readily be acquired, which in after life no efforts can 
attain.’’™ 


The writer of the prospectus would not undertake 
to say how young a boy should be to make it unwise 
to send him to the school, but he left us to think 
that it would be well to send a boy when he was nine 
years old. He was clear as to the maximum age, saying 
that none would be received who had completed the 
twelfth year; and he seemed to mean that no boy 
would be received who had been at another school, 
where the methods of instruction were so different 
from those at Round Hill that it would be impossible 
to teach him satisfactorily. To secure power over 
the morals and minds of the pupils the numbers must 
be small, and not more than twenty pupils would be 
received at first, preferably only fifteen. There were 
to be two vacations each year, of three weeks each, 
which the pupils might spend with their families. 
The government would be parental, but it must be 
ample. Punishments in the ordinary sense would 


“4 A copy of the Prospectus of 1823, an “ Account of the School,” etc., 1826; and an 
“Outline of the Round Hill School,” 1831, are in the possession of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
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not be inflicted, but no boy would be kept in school 
whose conduct was such that in ordinary discipline 
he would deserve punishment. Prizes for industry 
and obedience to rules were not to be offered, and the 
spirit of emulation was not to be encouraged. Finally, 
it was announced that each boy should pay three 
hundred dollars a year for all expenses, a sum about 
one hundred and twenty-five dollars larger than the 
amount announced at that time as the minimum 
necessary expenses of a Harvard student. 

In 1823 Northampton was a town of more than 
ordinary importance. It had long been noted for 
the eminence of its leading men, among them Jona- 
than Edwards, Seth Pomeroy, Joseph Hawley, and 
Caleb Strong, to say nothing of several men who had 
borne the names of Stoddard, Lyman, and Williams. 
Of the ‘“‘River Gods” of the Connecticut Valley it 
had a liberal share. It had just begun to respond to 
the impetus for manufactures, which was destined to 
make its neighbors, Holyoke and Springfield, greater 
industrial centers in the course of time; but it has 
clung tenaciously to its social distinction. The open- 
ing of the school at Round Hill was the beginning of 
an eminence in education that has continued to this 
day. 

To the people of the town the announcement that 
a new kind of school was to be established in their 
midst caused much talk. In one of her vivacious 
letters Mrs. Lyman said: 


“Did I tell you in my last, that on the first of October Mr. Cogs- 
well and Mr. George Bancroft—two professors from Cambridge— 
were going to open a school on the plan of a German Gymnasium; 
of course Joseph is to be an alumnus of the institution. It proposes 
to teach all that is taught in any college in the United States. I 
do not feel quite so much enthusiasm as to the success of their plan 
as many others do; but, at any rate, they will be an immense acces- 
sion to our society, as they are distinguished for their learning, piety, 
and wisdom.’’% 


% Memoir of Mrs. A. J. Lyman, ed. 1876, p. 195. 
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It would be pleasant to believe that the town of 
Northampton received the school gladly, but as a 
matter of fact the town was not superior to the small 
vices of country towns, as we may see from Mrs. 
Lyman’s letters. She herself had ‘misgivings in 
regard to the efficacy of their plan, though I have done 
everything to cultivate faith that anyone could. The 
idea of a number of children being educated without 
rewards or punishments, I can hardly believe possible; 
because it bears no analogy to any system, human or 
divine, that I am acquainted with. The Almighty 
has seen fit in his providence to keep up a system of 
chastisements from which the best of his creatures 
are not exempt.”’ Others thought even worse of the 
project than Mrs. Lyman; and, indeed, that lady felt 
better as time passed. In February, 1824, when it 
was likely that the school would be moved to Red 
Hook, on the North River, she said: ‘‘ Notwithstand- 
ing all that may be said, I feel great regret at having 
them leave, believing that they would secure the esteem 
of the people by a longer stay, wherein the redeeming 
traits of their characters might be exhibited.’’* 

The other side of the matter was presented by Cogs- 
well in replying to a Boston friend who had reproved 
him for treating the Northampton people badly. 
He said: 

“You do us injustice in supposing that we have shown any dis- 
respect to the people of this place. We did not formally return 
all visits which were made to us, it is true, because we meant that 
they should understand our duties would not allow us to exchange 
the common civilities of society, and that our lives must be those 
of retired scholars. At the same time we never omitted any oppor- 
tunity of manifesting our respect and reciprocating courtesies, which 
did not interfere with our regular and necessary vocations. If we 
have not been faithful to our charge, we must expect to hear the 
language of complaint, but if we have given up our pleasures and 
gratifications for the sake of a more scrupulous fidelity, our motives, 
at least, ought to be a justification for omissions of other duties, 
which it would have been better not to have left undone.’’” 


6 Ibid, 197, 203. 
” Anna E. Ticknor, “ Life of Cogswell,” 153. 
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The situation is not hard to understand. An old 
and self-conscious society agitated by the arrival of 
three young gentlemen from Cambridge, all of whom 
were widely traveled, at least two of whom had seen 
and talked to Goethe and many another man of dis- 
tinction in Europe, had introduced the school as a 
means of opening a brilliant act in the social drama of 
the town. The people were doomed to disappoint- 
ment; for the scholars, with their charges, remained 
steadily on the hill. It is true they were absorbed 
with the life there. When the cattle-show came, that 
sacred event in Northampton’s year of existence, 
neither the boys nor their masters attended. Then 
tongues wagged. One gentleman remarked that he 
had never seen a more ordinary group of boys in all 
his life. Mrs. Howe wrote a lampoon, in revenge, 
it was said for something Cogswell did to thwart her 
plans for a declamation. After much discussion quiet 
was resumed; and the relations between the town and 
school were more pacific, if not more cordial. It is 
not hard to see from the infrequent reference to the 
townspeople and town events in the letters of Cogswell 
and Bancroft that they were really not interested in 
their surroundings; and it was natural that the citi- 
zens should feel themselves ignored. On the other 
hand, Cogswell was right in saying that their duties 
were so important that it was not well to dissipate the 
time in local social activities. Many another student 
and serious minded man has had to make the same 
choice. 

2. Tue Inner LIFE or THE SCHOOL 

In regulating the inner life of the school it seems 
that Bancroft had much to say about the methods of 
instruction and Cogswell much about the manage- 
ment of the boys. Four series of letters by Round 
Hill boys to their parents have passed through my 
hands.¥ In them it is always Cogswell to whom the 


181. Henry W. Rivers and George Rivers to their parents, Providence, R. 1. (Mass. 
Histl. Soc.); 2. George C. Shattuck, Jr., to his father, Boston, Mass. (Mass. Histl. 
Soc.); 3. Samuel Ward, 3d., and Henry Ward, to his father, New York, (N. Y. Public 
Library); and 4, Thomas Gold Appleton to his parents (printed in “ Life and Letters 
of Thomas Gold Appleton,” 38-61.) 
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writers refer as planning excursions, making talks to 
the pupils, issuing supplies, and doing whatever stood 
for the out-of-class regulation of the school. He 
is sometimes referred to as the teacher of certain 
classes. Bancroft is rarely mentioned by these boys, 
and when his name occurs it is apt to be in connection 
with his classes. He was never a favorite with the 
Round Hill boys. 

The first term opened, October 1, 1823, with fifteen 
boarders and ten day pupils. Each boy was given an 
examination. Although they came from the most 
prominent families in Boston and New York, and from 
the surrounding regions, they were poorly advanced 
in learning. Said Cogswell: ‘‘Every subject exam- 
ined gave me the promise of one trial, at least, in the 
work before me. It was either obtuseness to be sharp- 
ened, obstinacy to be subdued, roughness to be 
smoothed, rudeness to be snubbed, habits of idleness 
to be corrected, new notions of study to be infused, or, 
worse than all, mind to be created. I soon found 
that the only course to be followed was, to begin de 
novo with every one, and to consider them as opening 
a book for the first time . . . . I am more con- 
vinced than ever of the necessity of a reform in our 
system of instruction, for there is not a single boy of 
our number, collected, as they are, from the several 
extremes of our country, who bears the marks of even 
tolerable teaching or discipline.”” The picture was, 
perhaps, a little too dark. It is worthy of remark 
that when the school had been going twelve days 
Cogswell felt much encouraged, saying: ‘‘The effect 
of our labor is already seen in manners, habits, of 
study and interest of what is to be learnt, and I do 
believe there must be some satisfaction in cultivating 
such a fine field.””® Further experience fully justified 
this confidence. Two weeks later he reported much 
improvement in manners, and obedience, but he said 


’” Anna E. Ticknor, “Life of Cogswell,” 140. 
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that the students were still far below the standard 
“in regard to improvement in knowledge.” 

The system of mental training adopted in the school 
was likely to reveal the case of the backward boy with 
unusual distinctness. No classes were formed, each 
boy being assigned to the book which was deemed 
proper for his state of advancement. He was told 
to prepare as much matter as he wished and 
to report to the master when he was ready to recite. 
When he came up he was questioned on the text with 
great attention to detail. The first question he 
missed he was sent back to his seat to repair the 
deficiency and could not come up again until no other 
boy was ready to recite. The advantage of this sys- 
tem was that no boy studied with reference to the 
progress of another boy, and while he was allowed full 
opportunity to learn all that his interest prompted 
him to learn, he came to esteem excellence in his stud- 
ies for its own value. This system threw much labor 
on the instructor, reducing him nearly to the position 
of private tutor. It was a system not to be followed 
by a master who had many pupils at one time. But 
we must remember that the School at Round Hill was 
established on a liberal basis. The costs to each stu- 
dent—three hundred dollars for all expenses—was 
equal to liberal expenses at Harvard at the time. 
The School expected to employ as many masters as 
the system demanded. 

The regimen was as follows, using the words of 
Cogswell: ‘‘We rise at six and meet soon after for 
prayers, study till eight, at which hour we breakfast, 
then play till nine, from nine till twelve Stunden, 
dine at half past twelve, play till two, from two to 
five Stunden, sup at half past five, play till seven, and 
then assemble for the evening occupation, which thus 
far has been reading only, as there was scarce one 
among the number who could read English decently. 
A little before nine they are dismissed to go to bed.’ 


2 Anna E. Ticknor, “Life of Cogswell,” 141. 
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In winter the boys dressed by candle-light and were 
at work by sunrise. In this rigid system we see the 
trace of influence from Germany. 

It was also in imitation of European schools that 
uniform dress was adopted. The ‘‘ Account of the 
School,’ 1826, has this on the subject: 

“The dress which is adopted among us is as follows: Coat or 
roundabout and trowsers of blue grey broadcloth with bright but- 
tons, waistcoat of light blue kerseymere, for winter. Blue broad- 
cloth is allowed instead of blue gray. Blue nankin or cotton suit 
complete, for summer; and for holidays—blue silk or bombazine 
coat or roundabout, white jacket and trowsers, drill or marseilles. 
Our object is, to establish a general uniformity. A plain blue cloth 
cap in winter, or a straw hat in summer, is allowed, instead of a hat.” 


The first vacation was to begin at about the end 
of March, and the other at the end of September. 
The proprietors advised parents who lived near North- 
ampton to have their boys with them during these 
vacations, holding that it was better for the pupils to 
have that much relaxation from school. But arrange- 
ments were made for other students to stay at the 
school, one of the proprietors remaining with them, 
and assigning easy tasks to keep them from falling 
into idleness. In this respect the work was very exact- 
ing upon the teachers. This vacation duty usually fell 
to Cogswell, who never shrank from it, although he 
complained that it kept him from visiting his friends 
in Boston and Cambridge, whose cultured homes he 
missed sadly. 

In selecting two short vacations instead of one long- 
er holiday we see again the influence of European hab- 
its. The proprietors would agree with those of today 
who think that American vacations are needlessly 
long and wasteful of time and impulse. 

In the Round Hill discipline great stress was laid 
on physical exercise. Games and sports were not 
emphasized, as in modern time but such wholesome 
exercise as walking, skating, swimming, and riding 


™ Page 19. 
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on horseback. Long tramps were one of Cogswell’s 
favorite diversions, and he trained the boys to take 
them. One of his first concerns was to lay out a half- 
mile track around the grounds and to lead the boys 
in races around it. It was run in 3144 minutes, and 
Cogswell ran it twice on ‘“‘Sunday but after dark”’ 
in 6% minutes. Every Saturday afternoon, in good 
weather, there was a walk of several miles. The day 
after Thanksgiving, 1823, Cogswell started with six 
pupils on a jaunt to Hartford, a distance of nearly 
fifty miles. At Springfield, after walking twenty-one 
miles, he hired a wagon and drove the rest of the way, 
returning next day as he went. In thirty-seven hours 
the party walked forty-two miles without complain- 
ing, the latter part of it over the meadows in the dark 
at the rate of four and a half miles an hour, Cogswell 
always setting the pace. One of the boys reported 
while going out that a tack was hurting his foot. The 
master examined his shoe and found that a peg had 
worked through the stocking and wounded the heel 
until blood ran. ‘‘As there was no remedy,” says 
Cogswell, ‘‘I told him that we had but seven miles 
further to walk and that he must bear it; he said not 
a word more of the pain. To pay him for his forti- 
tude I bought him a new pair of shoes at Hartford, 
and with them he came back as briskly as any of us.’ 

In later years the long tramps seem to have been 
less frequent, but the school did not cease to encourage 
hardy outdoor exercise. Horses were bought and 
the boys were given regular turns riding. Accompan- 
ied by a master they dashed along the roads in small 
cavalcades until they became well known to the people 
of the country-side. At other times the great sleigh 
was loaded with boys, sometimes as many as fifty 
were thrust into its capacious sides, and the afternoon 
was spent in a jolly tour. In summer a great wagon, 
or two wagons, would start out with one of the teach- 
ers and a company of pupils, to be gone for two or 


# Anna E. Ticknor, “Life of Cogswell,”’ 146. 
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three days. One of the students tells his mother of a 
visit to Mount Tom in these words: 


“We did not have to walk any, but rode all the way. We started 
at about eleven and got there at about one o’clock. We ate our 
dinner (which was carried in the provision wagon) at the foot of the 
mountain. While we were eating, it began to rain and did not 
stop for more than an hour. When it did we started to go up the 
mountain but soon were caught in the rain again. We did not mind 
it but went on and by the time we got to the top we were as wet 
as drowned rats. You can imagine what a prospect there is from the 
mountain when I tell you that we could see a meeting-house in a 
town seventy miles off notwithstanding the rain. It cleared off a 
little so that looking on the valley it seemed like a piece of Calico. 
It is as different as can be from Holyoke, and I think if you come 
here this summer you will miss a great deal if you do not go there. 
Mr. Bancroft told me yesterday that I must speak at the exhibition, 
but he has not given me a piece yet.”™ 


In all such excursions, as well as in other sports, 
Cogswell was the leader of the boys. On a certain 
Saturday he ‘‘ took the boys a walk of ten miles through 
the woods in search of berries, and had a good frolic 
with them. For four miles we could discover no 
track by which to direct our steps, and often could not 
see the sun from the thickness of the shades through 
which we crawled and crept. Still no creature of them 
flinched, although the flock consisted of eighteen of 
the smallest, including Daniel and Sam. Dexter. We 
preserved our tranquility and our industry, and the 
boys their mirth and gayety.’”™ 

One of the boys, recalling his schooldays later in 
life, had this to say of Cogswell’s method with the 
pupils: 

“He was in his school, as in one of his summer excursion walks, 
where he led off the procession, a boy of a larger growth and ma- 
turer experience, but nevertheless one of the party, and by no means 
a Jupiter Tonans, frowning from his arm-chair on a raised plat- 
form, aloof and apart from the rest. Indeed, his relation to the 


boys was scarcely even that of a teacher. He was the organizer, 
manager, and father of the community, while his partner, Mr. 


23 George Rivers to his mother, July 5, 1829, Mass. Histl. Soc. 
* Anna E. Ticknor, “ Life of Cogswell,” 154. 
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Bancroft, did a great deal more of the teaching; and a large staff of 
German, French and Italians, as well as eminent young men fresh 
from our college training, all worked assiduously under his general 
supervision. His department especially was that of moral and 
affectionate influence, beside which he was head farmer, builder, 
gardner, and treasurer of the place.’’™ 


Extreme neatness was his ambition, and he prided 
himself in the fact that the boys had a clean table- 
cloth every day and ‘‘clean napkins almost as often”’ 
with a “clean wiping towel every other morning.” 
The tone of confidence with which he spoke of these 
achievements indicates that such precautions were 
unusual at the time. We may have some idea of what 
kind of table-cloths were in use from the following 
order he gave to Bancroft on a visit to Boston: ‘‘Go 
to Ballard and Prince’s, Marlboro Street, and get 5 
yards of 6-4 checked cotton table-cloth, red and black, 
to match as near as you remember, that which we 
have.”” Perhaps we should remind ourselves that 
cotton cloth cost more in 1824 than at present. It 
was required of the boys that they cut their own wood 
for fires and that they keep their rooms, and although 
much was said about the evils of prizes in the studies, 
it became the custom to offer a reward for the neatest 
room. Other prizes were given, as a cross-bow and 
books for excellence in deportment. With the cross- 
bows the boys hunted squirrels and birds, which were 
abundant in the chestnut and oak woods near the 
school. 

On a slope covered with pines the boys were allowed 
to build little houses for themselves, out of lumber 
provided by the school. Many a youngster had here 
his first longings for proprietorship gratified. The 
cabins, with chimneys, all built by their own hands 
under supervision of a sympathetic master and friend, 
became a popular place of resort. In them they 
cooked birds and squirrels, taken by their own cross- 
bows or snares, and sometimes chickens obtained in 


% Thomas Gold Appleton, “A Sheaf of Papers,”’ 12. 
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less valiant adventures. The place was called ‘“‘Crony 
Village’”’ and for a time it played an important part 
in the discipline of the school and exercised some 
educational influence; but there were boys who could 
not be trusted, and when it became evident that the 
segregation of the pupils for a large portion of the day 
gave them opportunity to form bad habits secretly, 
the order was given to demolish the village. It is an 
evidence of the obedience of the pupils that the order 
was executed without serious protest. When the 
school began to exist, friends, and the proprietors 
themselves, feared that there would be some attempt 
to turn the masters out. Cogswell’s big-brotherly 
influence soon removed any such a fear. 

For Bancroft the pupils came to have a less respect- 
ful attitude. He had his eccentricities, one of them 
being the shaking of his head in a peculiar manner, and 
he was so near sighted that he was quite dependent 
upon his glasses. The boys gave him the nickname 
of ‘‘The Critter,”” and they played mild pranks on 
him. One pupil, an ingenious fellow, out of a 
piece of lead drain-pipe whittled a fairly good plate 
representing Bancroft as an erect Prussian drill- 
master, from behind whose body appeared a long 
and graceful tail with an arrow-pointed tip, a military 
incarnation of the devil. From this plate were 
printed copies of the picture for secret circulation. 
On the margin of the issues of the school’s literary 
weekly,—a very creditable paper of its class—appear 
several impressions of it.™ 

Although the proprietors endeavored to get along 
without inflicting serious discipline on the pupils, the 
school was not free from the ordinary breaches of good 
deportment. For the punishment of the worst offend- 
ers a strong room, known as the ‘‘dungeon,”’ was pro- 
vided, and to be confined in it was the severest punish- 
ment short of suspension. Sam. Ward, 3d, tells his 


%® Mass. Hist. Soc. “Proceedings”, XLVII, 222. 
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father of an incident connected with this ‘‘dungeon,”’ 
December 17, 1826, as follows: 


“T have a great deal to tell you, about a thing which if it had 
continued would have been a rebellion here. Several boys went a 
skating without leave. Mr. Cogswell found it out and as a punish- 
ment told them to stay in an hour every day until Christmas. One 
of them (a very large boy from baltimore) did not stay in one after- 
noon and Mr. Cogswell called him down the next day in the after- 
noon and skolded him for it and told him that if he did not stay in the 
next day, he would put him in a place where he could not get out; 
says the boy that is if you are able to. If I am able said Mr. C and 
at the same instant collared the boy. the boy collared him and 
down they went together, but Mr. Cogswell being on a sort of a 
platform and consequently higher than and having the advantage 
of the boy came down on top of him but the boy turned him and 
they struggled a while together at last the boy loosened his hold 
and said, Mr. Cogswell, I could hurt you if I wished but I never 
want to raise my hand against a master, but at the same time I 
think that this is no way for a master to treat a boy. then Mr. 
Cogswell told him to follow him, the boy went, and Mr. Cogswell put 
him inadungeon. After supper several of the large boys went down 
to the dungeon having filed a key to unlock it. Mr. Cogswell found 
them out, called them in to his room at 9 o’clock at night, scolded 
them and sent one a way that very night in a gig to Chesterfield 
put another in the dungeon, and the school has been a continual 
state of confusion almost ever since.’ 


A hundred years ago the American school-boy was 
much less tractable than at present. Fired by tra- 
ditions of resistance to the masters, he felt that life 
was a failure if he obeyed all the rules. A rebellion 
in the school, or a locking of doors against the teacher, 
was to be expected in most places. But Cogswell, 
who took no large boys, had a right to think that he 
would escape such affairs. And he did escape them 
in general. In all the letters I have seen from the 
boys there is not another case like that just cited. 
In one instance, however, we have an interesting view 
of the punishment inflicted on certain offenders; and 
as the incident happens to be one of the few that ever 
come down to us in the words of both the instructor 


* Ward Letters, N. Y. Pub. Libr. 
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and the pupil concerned, it is related here in each form. 
The boy was Sam. Ward, 3d, and his story is as follows: 


“Last week, when reciting my Latin to Mr. Gheradi after we 
had finished our lesson, as we had some time left, we began to scan, 
as we often do, my turn being the last of all. I began to scan, in 
the beginning of a line. I said that a certain word was long by 
authority. Mr. Gheradi asked me what I meant by authority. 
I told him it meant the use of the poets (which by the by was 
perfectly right) and he told it meant when there was no other rule 
to be found, which was right also. I went on scanning and scanned 
several words by authority, upon which he being angry, got up and 
said. Well by my authority you lose your dinner. Mr. Gheradi 
said I, Mr. Bancroft shall know this if you are in earnest. he said 
nothing and upon which I went up to Mr. B. and told him about it. 
But Mr. Gheradi had anticipated me and I found Mr. B. wholly 
prepared to receive me unfavourably. When I spoke first he inter- 
rupted me immediately (Sam Ward hold you tongue you know that 
you are a lazy fellow and did not get you lesson, but went on scan- 
ning by authority, because you did know the right rules). here 
I told him that we had no lesson set as to study but he went on 
Hold your tongue, if you say anything more I’ll punish you severely 
go to your seat and obey Mr. Gheradi. I went to my seat in a 
passion (as I am ashamed to say) I went to dinner for who will not 
say that I was right. After I had been at table about 4 of an 
hour Mr. Bancroft happening to think of me came to my seat and 
found me there, In a terrible passion he exclaimed, Leave the table 
immediately. Now you shan’t have any dinner for a whole week. 
I got up from the table immediately. Now here is my story which 
is plain and simple and also true, as can be proved if proofs are 
| wanting.”™ 


When the elder Samuel Ward received this letter he 
wrote to Bancroft, who replied in these words to 
the part of his inquiry which concerned this incident: 


“Sam. failed in Prosody, and his instructor in Latin found it right 

one day to tell him to stay away from dinner. Sam. replied he would 

| speak with Mr. Bancroft about it, and he knew that I should not 
| insist upon his submitting to the punishment &c’. But on learning 
the case I thought the instructor had done precisely right. Sam. 

| nevertheless went to dinner. I was displeased at. this, and told him 
to stay away from dinner for the coming week, at the same time 

telling him I would take a favorable report of him from the Latin 

instructor each day as a sufficiency, which should entitle him to 


7 Sam. Ward, 3d, to his father, Feb. 25, 1827. N. Y. Pub. Libr. 
% March 7, 1827, N. Y. Pub. Libr. 
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freedom from the punishment. The reports have been regularly 
brought me, and have been generally very much to his credit, and 
never against him, in one instance only doubtful. One thing in 
connection with this I ought to add. I reasoned with Sam as to 
his course in this matter, and endeavored to show him, it was incon- 
sistent with self-respect and the manliness of character which be- 
come him and might be expected of him, and that he must respect 
himself to gain the respect of others. He declared himself at the 
moment indifferent to the good opinion of one of the instructors. It 
was an expression of petulance, less manly than I could have wished. 
This whole matter has passed away without any injury to Sam. and 
with the advantage of his being led more circumspect.”’ 


3. THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCHOOL 


When the two proprietors rented the two houses 
on Round Hill from Mr. Thomas Shepherd, in 1823, 
it was agreed that after a year they should have the 
opportunity to buy the property for a specified sum. 
When they undertook to complete this agreement 
their landlord charged them a larger sum than had 
been mentioned, and announced that he must have a 
higher rental, if the property was taken another year 
on that plan. Nettled by this treatment the two 
men agreed to seek another location. Cogswell 
made a journey to New York and inspected several 
sites in the vicinity. He finally found at Red Hook, 
New Jersey, a large and commodious house with 
several acres of land, to be bought on favorable terms. 
From Mrs. Lyman we know that the announcement 
that the school was to leave Northampton was 
received in the town with regret. But at the last 
moment Mr. Shepherd relented and offered the Round 
Hill property at a sum within the reach of Cogswell 
and Bancroft. It was thus agreed in the spring of 
1824 that he would convey the property, containing 
fifty acres, more or less, with the three buildings and 
outhouses on it, for twelve thousand dollars, the 
school to give his son tuition without charge for eight 
years. The price was low, even at the time. 

The pleasure of owning an estate was strong in the 
purchasers, and they set out at once to improve their 
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property. During the spring vacation Bancroft made 
a visit to Boston, regaling himself with the society of 
his old associates of a literary turn, in order to make 
up for a long period of rustication. Cogswell remained 
on Round Hill looking after improvements in houses 
and grounds. Partitions were removed so as to make 
a large dining hall, and trees were set out on the 
eastern slope of the hill, among them a hundred sugar 
maples. 

One of his annoyances came from the presence of 
Mrs. Thomas Shepherd, who had occupied the wooden 
residence during the winter and was slow in giving it 
up after the property was purchased. In what way 
she displeased Cogswell is not clear, but it is worth 
while to preserve his humorous account of her de- 
parture. He wrote: 


“Mrs. T. Shepherd has given me her word to quit the premises 
before night, and I know not when I have taken such satisfaction 
in saying bon voyage to anyone as I promise myself in saying it to 
her. It seems to be the custom of the place to make a present to 
the wife when she relinquishes her dower, and if she behaves decently 
I think it would be well for us to part in peace. Therefore, I wish 
you would buy a silver sugar bow] at Stoddart and Frobisher’s in 
Cornhill or at Jones’s in Market Street, not the most costly, say 
about $25 to $28, but in good taste, as it must be to please you, and 
if she deserves it she shall have it. If not, it will do to go with our 
cream ewer to show out now and then when the great folks come 


to see us.” 


In a postscript we are told that Mrs. Shepherd 
did in fact leave Round Hill about noon, as promised, 
but whether or not she deserved the sugar bowl we 
are not informed. In justice to that lady, I should 
add that she was connected with prominent families 
and left behind her a reputation as a lady of fashion 
and good breeding. It is not likely, therefore, that 
she made herself personally objectionable. Her pres- 
ence on the estate was probably an assertion of some 
technical right, in connection with the conveyance of 
the property, with which we are not familiar. 
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The Round Hill estate lay between the Albany 
road, now known as Elm Street, and a road then just 
beginning to be called Prospect Street, but it was not 
contiguous to the former. It was reached at the 
time by a private way running up the eastern slope, 
and in order to control a better approach from that 
side the proprietors bought four acres of land from 
Solomon Williams, ‘‘ minister of the gospel,” thinking 
of opening a road across it.” Later, it was concluded 
that a better approach would be from Elm Street. 
Here, a quarter of a mile from the edge of the town, 
was a little group of houses to which the name ‘“‘ New 
Boston” had been given. Judge Samuel Henshaw, 
William and Jared Clark, George Bridgman, the 
tanner, Mrs. Lucy Barnard, and Timothy Jewett, 
were among the residents on the north side of the road. 
On the south side were only two or three inconsequen- 
tial places, while below the hill, on the edge of the 
river, was George Bridgman’s tannery. The road 
was nobly protected by the fine elms, set out by John 
Hunt about 1730, which then at their maturity at- 
tracted so much attention that they gave the road a 
new name. Cogswell saw the beauty of this region 
and bought several acres of land in small parcels on 
Elm Street, and opened a road from the school across 
this new purchase. He seems to have had the fatal 
land hunger of a young man, for he bought in small 
lots over thirty-five acres of land contiguous to his 
original property, and besides that a considerable 
farm lying between Elm and Prospect Streets, and 
extending from what is now Franklin Street to 
Massasoit, or nearly that far. The latter was to raise 
supplies for the school, whereas the former were used 
for a vegetable garden. At its maximum size the 
property was three-fourths of a mile square. 

These purchases seem to have been chiefly the 
results of Cogswell’s ambitions. Bancroft was more 
canny and probably came at an early day to realize 


2 See Records in Office of Register of Deeds, Hampshire County, Book 51, p. 601. 
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that his own business enterprises should be conducted 
on a basis independent of Cogswell’s. It was in 1826, 
therefore, that he got from the latter a deed by which 
Cogswell released to him for $3400 a considerable part 
of the Round Hill property. The dividing line was 
drawn so that it left to Bancroft the house in which 
he lived, the stone house built by Thomas Shepherd, 
and twelve acres of garden and woodland on the side 
of the property nearest Elm Street.” On it was a 
schoolhouse, situated near the dividing line. In fact, 
the line veered northward at the northwest corner, 
lest it leave a small part of the house on its other side. 
From Elm Street Bancroft opened a road to his house, 
known now as Round Hill Road, and not to be con- 
fused with the lane that was opened to the school 
property proper, which left Elm Street two hundred 
feet west of Bancroft’s road. The latter went no 
farther than Bancroft’s house. 

The school property, though reduced, still sufficed 
amply for the needs of the institution, of which Ban- 
croft and Cogswell remained joint owners. In the 
summer of 1826 a contract was made to enlarge the 
wooden building on the hill. It is interesting because 
from it we may see the size of the structure. It pro- 
vided for a building situated south of the former build- 
ing, and 47 feet long and 27 feet wide, exclusive of 
the piazza that ran along the side nearest the drive- 
way. It was to be exactly like the older wooden build- 
ing, with which it was to be connected by a central 
hall 40 feet wide and 37 feet deep. Thus the whole 
front fagade of the building was 127 feet. Each wing 
contained six rooms on each floor, and over the hall 
was an equal number, a long passage-way running 
down the center of the second floor, and admitting 
to the sleeping-rooms on each side. This arrange- 
ment provided thirty rooms and was ample for the 
boys in attendance in 1826. But the numbers grew 


8° Cogswell’s quit claim is recorded in the office of the Register of Deeds in the Hamp- 
shire County, Book 55, p. 261, see also Book 184, p. 456. 
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so rapidly that it was enlarged by building an ell on 
the north end, running off to the west some seventy- 
five feet. In 1827 the attendance was 135; and in 
1831, when this number was somewhat reduced, it 
was announced that each boy could have a separate 
room if he desired it. Round Hill was a school for 
well-to-do boys, and the accommodations were such 
as that class would approve at the time. 

On the northwest side of Round Hill, the gymnastic 
grounds were laid out. They were on both sides of 
what is now Crescent Street north of Third Avenue 
and embraced eight or ten acres, bordered on the west 
by a brook. In the middle of the grounds was a 
mast, while bars, ladders, and other pieces of the 
simple outdoor apparatus of the day were placed in 
convenient places. There was an instructor in gym- 
nastics, and much importance was attached to his 
teaching. Neither rain, cold, nor snow interfered 
with outdoor exercise. The ideal was to ‘‘make a 
man” of a student. Cogswell had the idea in his 
mind and seems to have urged it on his patrons. He 
told his sister-in-law to send her son to Round Hill, 
where he could be made a man, and young Sam. 
Ward urged his father to send a younger son to the 
school for the same purpose. The heroic treatment 
was well received by the boys, who eagerly endured 
the hardening process. 

The growth of the school was rapid in the first five 
years of its existence. The 25 boys who were there 
at the opening had increased to 69 in 1825. In the 
following summer the number was 80; but the fame 
of the institution was so well established that in the 
autumn of the same year there were 127; and in 
May, 1827, it was 1385. This was about the crest of 
the wave. In fact, Cogswell now began to turn off 
applicants, and in 1828 he was determined to reduce 
the number to one hundred. If one means to be truly 
a father to his pupils, guiding their sports, reading, 
and morals as well as directing their studies, he must 
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soon realize that there is a limit to the size of his 
family. 

The responsibilities of his position also wore hard 
on Cogswell, whose mercurial temperament was not 
well suited for the steady jog of the schoolmaster. 
The scheme of having two vacations a year of three 
weeks each made it necessary for the boys from a 
remote distance to remain in the school during the 
period. It fell to him to care for them. When the 
number was small he would take them to some place 
near Boston and give himself the opportunity to renew 
his acquaintance with old friends; but when the school 
became large the number left over was too great 
for such an undertaking. This continual demand on 
his time weighed heavily on his spirits. ‘‘I am now on 
my fifth year,” he said in 1828, ‘‘of an entire devoted- 
ness to one object, and one which affords little or no 
intellectual gratification, and still less comfort to the 
heart. There must be a change ere long or I die.’’™ 

There seems good reason to believe that at this 
time, or soon afterwards, the relations between the 
two proprietors began to be strained—not seriously 
strained, but just enough awry to make it evident 
that the two men were not properly adjusted to one 
another. Bancroft was tiring of the routine life of 
a schoolmaster, and Cogswell was weary of managing 
immature boys. Under such circumstances it was 
natural that a break should occur. We may get an 
idea of its immediate cause in a letter from Cogswell 
to his partner, March 3, 1830. The letter begins as 
follows: 

“As I am about to make you a proposition which may appear 
to have some connexion with the events which took place during 
my absence, I must begin by giving you the most positive assur- 
ances, that I believe your management was in the highest degree 
judicious, and not only deserves my entire concurrence but also 
the expression of great satisfaction with the efficiency and firmness 
by which it was distinguished. In the view however of the various 
difficulties of discipline, which have arisen during our connexion, 


® Anna E. Ticknor, “Life of Cogswell,” 160. 
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I am persuaded that entire unity of purpose and plan would do 
much toward effecting the most desirable end of education, docility 
& uniform obedience, & am induced by this consideration to pro- 
pose to you the following modifications of our connexion.” 


Here follows certain proposals which need not be 
repeated, since they were not adopted as made. In- 
stead, the following terms were accepted two days 
later as proposed by Cogswell: 


“1. That on the joint property being conveyed to me, I shall 
discharge the mortgage, or discharge you from any obligation on 
account of it and in addition give you $5000 to be paid as you pro- 
pose in ten semi-annual payments the first to be made Nov. 1, 
1830, and the remaining at regular intervals of six months, with 
interest. 

“2. That the plan of conveying the property in whole or in part 
to a joint stock company shall, if effected, be for my exclusive 
benefit, and all the obligations entered into in furtherance of it be 
transferred to myself individually. 

“3. That six months from the first of April be allowed me for 
completing my arrangements, during which time your connexion 
with the school to remain as heretofore and the specific sum of 
$1000, of which $500 shall be paid you in May and $500 in August 
to be received in lieu of your proportion of the proceeds. And as 
I propose to be absent during the month of April and part of May, 
{and] must therefore rely on your presence at the Hill, it would be 
a matter of course that you should have an opportunity of absent- 
ing yourself two or three weeks during the term should you desire it. 

“4. That it is to be understood by us both and to be made known 
to our mutual friends, that this change in our relations proceeds from 
no conflict of opinions or feelings, but is agreed upon in the spirit 
of the most cordial amity and from a desire to promote each other’s 
welfare.” 


March 26, 1830, these terms were formally accepted 
in an instrument signed by both parties, Cogswell 
pledging fifty shares of stock in the corporation as 
security for the $5000 he was to pay Bancroft in 
semi-annual payments. The Round Hill Corpora- 
tion was chartered by the General Court February 
18, 1829, but it was not organized until January 6, 
1830. Immediately afterwards Cogswell took a jour- 
ney to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington endeavoring to sell stock in the company. In 
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the last named city he secured subscriptions for 
twelve shares one of them from Daniel Webster, whose 
name he placed at the head of his list. In New York 
he received substantial aid from Samuel Ward, the 
second of the name, a prominent banker who had sent 
three sons to Round Hill, and whose friendship for 
Cogswell was to last through many critical years. 
March 13 he reported that he had sold more than 
ninety shares, and it is probable that he sold others in 
a trip he made in April to Charleston and Savannah. 
There were two hundred shares in all, and those not 
sold to individual subscribers remained his own 
property. On the whole he felt encouraged, and 
November 6, 1830, at an adjourned meeting of the 
corporation, having acquired Bancroft’s share of the 
property by a deed of quit claim, he leased the estate 
to the corporation for a term of five years, until Jan- 
uary 1, 1836, for a rental of $1200 a year, it being 
agreed that the lessees would spend $400 annually in 
repairs. For the conduct of the school he was retained 
as superintendent, but I cannot find any mention of 
the compensation he was to receive for such services. 
It could hardly have been less than $1600 a year, since 
that sum was promised to Bancroft, who was retained 
as a teacher until the end of October, 1831. Notwith- 
standing the evidence of this contract, preserved in 
writing in the Bancroft manuscripts, the Round Hill 
estate was sold outright to the corporation by a deed 
made by the two partners and dated November 3, 
1830, in which both Bancroft’s release to Cogswell and 
Cogswell’s lease to the corporation seem to have been 
ignored.* I cannot explain the seeming contradic- 
tion. 

When he agreed to buy the entire property Cogswell 
valued it at $34,000 and said that it had cost $50,000. 
The purchase of 1824 had been made through assist- 
ance from Harvard, whose authorities lent $8000, 


® See Bancroft MSS., Mass. Histl. Soc. and Records in office of the Register of Deeds, 
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taking a mortgage which Cogswell paid off December 
7, 1830, evidently from the proceeds of the sale of stock 
in the company. It is hard to say that the condition 
of the enterprise was satisfactory. Bad debts had 
been one source of losses and Cogswell complained 
that the food consumed by the pupils in the six years 
during which the school had run cost $5000 more than 
the allowance made for it. It was his habit to spend 
freely on the table. Keeping horses for the use of 
the boys was another undue expense, and the system 
in use demanded a large number of instructors in 
proportion to the attendance. Add to this the fact 
that Cogswell had bought rather more real estate 
than he needed, and it will be evident that he was in 
no pleasant situation. 

His sanguine disposition enabled him to enter the 
new stage of existence in the school’s history in the 
best spirits. ‘‘I have never felt younger,”’ he said, 
‘‘more zealous, higher hopes or greater confidence of 
success than I now do in the view of the prospect 
before me. I have had a burden upon me which 
weighed me down to earth. I am now free, and shall 
soar on my own wings.’ Nevertheless, the tide 
was against him. His own success had, for one thing, 
led other persons to establish schools which professed 
to follow his example. Probably, also, the results of 
the instruction did not support the early claims for 
the schools’ superiority. Whatever the reason, it is 
certain that numbers failed, and as the expenses of 
the school were not reduced in a corresponding way, 
the institution ran into debt. This situation brought 
discouragement to Cogswell, who, to make matters 
worse, fell into a state of melancholy on account of 
the death of his sister, his only near relative. Greatly 
depressed he announced to his friends in July, 1832, 
that he intended to give up the School as soon as he 
could settle his affairs and pay the debts he owed. 


% A. E. Ticknor, “Life of Cogswell,” 167. 
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When this decision became known a movement 
was started in Northampton to have it reversed. 
Seven of the leading citizens, Lewis Strong, I. C. Bates, 
Charles A. Dewey, T. Napier, Judge Hinckley, Judge 
Lyman, and Ebenezer Hunt, prepared an appeal in 
behalf of the school and circulated it in the news- 
papers. Next Samuel Ward, of New York, started 
a movement by which the stock-holders were to sur- 
render their stock to Cogswell, thus relieving him of 
embarrassment. The scheme succeeded generally, 
and he took courage and agreed to carry the school 
on another year. At the end of 1833, however, it 
was apparent that he could go no further and in the 
following spring, at the close of the winter term, it 
seems, he definitely closed Round Hill, and accepted 
& position to conduct an academy established by the 
Episcopal Bishop Ives in Raleigh, North Carolina. 
In this place he remained for two years conducting 
successfully a school of the best grade. He had sever- 
al offers to remain in the South in a more conspicuous 
capacity, two or three being for college presidencies 
and others for professorships; but the life there did 
not attract him, and he gave up all such inducements 
to become a tutor in New York. Later he was 
selected by Mr. John Jacob Astor to supervise the 
organization of the Astor Library; and thenceforth 
he lived, until he reached a ripe old age, the quiet and 
congenial life of a librarian, dying in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1871. 


Tue InstrucTION AT Rounp 


It is not to be denied that the experiment at 
Northampton was made to meet a condition greatly 
in need of improvement. In all but a few notable 
schools instruction was in a wretched state; and in 
the best schools it was less efficient than now, due 
probably to the prevalence of routine methods and 
low educational ideals. The majority of school- 
masters sent their pupils droning through declensions 
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and formulae without regard to the development of 
intellectual culture. ‘‘ You can have no conception,” 
said Cogswell after he had examined the pupils that 
were sent to him, ‘‘of the sham which school-masters 
make of the work of instruction, without a chance for 
proving them, similar to that which we now have.” 
Edward Everett said he could prepare a boy for an 
American college in Latin and Greek in six months.* 

In order to effect improvement he and Bancroft 
took for their model the secondary education in 
France and Germany, where pupils were taught with 
longer terms and longer hours, and with a greater 
insistence on details than in Great Britain. Upon 
this collége, or gymnasium, system were superim- 
posed the ideas they got from the Fellenberg School 
at Hofwyl, near Berne. For the first group of pupils, 
twenty-five in all, none of them over twelve years of 
age, three teachers were provided, all highly educated, 
and it was possible to give much time to the individual 
pupil. Each boy recited in a class alone and went 
forward as rapidly as he could. It was like giving 
to each the advantages of a private tutor. Well 
directed gymnastics were prescribed for each pupil, 
as much for educational results as for the sake of 
exercise. The school gave due weight to the mental 
effects of co-operative forms of play. 

One of the things that had impressed Cogswell at 
Hofwyl was the happy mingling of students and 
masters in rural festivals and games; and he was care- 
ful to introduce such opportunity into the life at 
Round Hill. Many excursions were made in fine 
weather to nearby places of rural or sylvan beauty. 
An account has already been given of a visit to Mount 
Tom,®* and another is given herewith of a visit to a 
certain field in strawberry time, taken from the 
narrative of a schoolboy participant. The month was 


* Anna E. Ticknor, “ Life of Cogswell,” 145; T. W. Higginson, “‘Géttingen and Harv- 
ard,” Harv. Grad. Mag. VI, 16. 
% See p. 39. 
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June and the place to which the excursion was made 
was eight miles from Northampton. The school 
started in the early morning, half in wagons and carri- 
ages and half on foot. Ata tavern five miles from the 
school the pedestrians exchanged places with those 
who rode; and on the return those who walked first 
on the way out rode last on the way back, so that each 
shift walked but eight miles. On the side of a hill 
red with fruit the boys found the objects of their search. 
‘‘We staid there about an hour,” says our informant 
“and then we came back to the house [the tavern]. 
We found upon our arrival there long tables set out 
in the yard in the open air, large bowls of milk were 
placed there, one for each boy, the table was plenti- 
fully covered with bread, fresh butter, cheese, cold 
ham, sugar &c. I had a pint bowl three quarters full 
of delicious strawberries, and the rest filled up with 
milk, and as much loaf sugar as we wanted, for Mr. 
Cogswell had brought out a couple of loaves. Imagine 
to yourself one hundred and 35 boys all seated at 
table, enjoying themselves as much as possible, after 
dinner we set out to return home in the order which I 
have described above.’ In such recreations it was 
sought to stimulate healthy love of nature and interest 
in innocent and elevating sport. 

The first prospectus of the school, issued in 1823, 
gives an idea of the subjects taught and the purpose 
in teaching them. The general object, it was an- 
nounced, was to train the boys ‘‘for the world as it 
is,’ not for some ideal world. First of all came the 
ability to read and write correctly, to write a good 
hand, and to become proficient in arithmetic. Be- 
yond that the pupils would be given a familiarity with 
the best works in English literature. Next were the 
Greek and Latin classics as ‘‘the basis of learning and 
taste.’ Instruction was also to be given in French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. French was taught 
by N. M. Hentz, a protestant graduate of the Uni- 


* Samuel Ward, 3d, to his father, June 28, 1827, N. Y. Public Library. 
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versity of Paris, whom George Ticknor pronounced 
the best tutor in this language that Harvard had seen. 
Bancroft himself taught German for a time, but within 
a year or two G. H. Bode was brought over from 
Germany and given the work. The average salary 
of an instructor was $500 the first year, with the 
prospect of an increase of $100 the second. Prob- 
ably no other school of its kind in the United States 
gave such good advantages in the modern languages; 
for besides a native Frenchman and a German there 
was generally a native Spaniard. In mathematics 
the boys were carried through algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry, and at a later time even higher branches 
were taught. In natural sciences they had less ad- 
vanced instruction, while moral philosophy and his- 
tory were taught in general outlines. This much 
from the prospectus. 

In a description of the work done at the school, 
issued in 1826, much of this was reiterated and some 
of it was enlarged. Added emphasis was given to 
gymnastic instruction. ‘‘We are deeply impressed,”’ 
said the circular, ‘‘ with the necessity of uniting physi- 
cal with moral education; and are particularly favored 
in executing our plans of connecting them by the 
assistance of a pupil and friend of Jahn, the greatest 
modern advocate of gymnastics. We have proceeded 
slowly in our attempts, for the undertaking was a new 
one; but now we see ourselves near the accomplish- 
ment of our views. The whole subject of the union 
of moral and physical education is a great deal simpler, 
than it may at first appear. And here, too, we may 
say, that we were the first in the new continent to 
connect gymnastics with a purely literary establish- 
ment. 

A third statement, published in 1831, after Ban- 
croft had withdrawn, shows still more decided changes. 


“Some Account of the School,”’ etc., 1826, p. 12. In 1828 C. Beck was “ professor 
of Latin and Gymnastics.”” He wrote a “Treatise on Gymnastics."" Sam. Ward, 3d, 
to his father, May 18, 1828, N. Y. Pub. Libr. 
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The course of study it is true, remained nearly the 
same; but now it was openly announced that the boys 
were taught in classes, not more than six in each. 
This departure from the old custom of having the 
boys recite individually as they were able—a custom 
dear to Bancroft’s heart—was probably the result of 
a desire to economize in the employment of tutors. 
At this time several new subjects appear in the list 
of those taught; as Bookkeeping, Horticulture, Sta- 
tistics, and Surveying. Drawing, dancing, music, 
which had been introduced gradually as polite accom- 
plishments, generally taught in the summer term, 
were also mentioned. As a school for the sons of 
leading families, the place was the scene of much 
gayety ina simple way. One of its activities was to 
publish a very creditable literary paper, and on occa- 
sions dramatic exhibitions were given which proved 
the ability of teachers and pupils. In the announce- 
ment of 1831 Cogswell inserted the following para- 
graph :* 
“A question may here arise, if the Institution is intended to 
supersede the necessity of resorting to the University and prepare 
a young man for professional studies or for active life. The answer 
is, that it was established to advance the cause of education, and, 
therefore, acts in concert with all other Institutions, which pro- 
mote the like design, but that its plan of study is independent of 
every one, and only when specially requested, is regulated by req- 
uisites for the admission to the Colleges respectively. It aims, 
however, at all times, to put its pupils, pursuing a classical course, 
in a condition to be transferred to any other literary Institution, and 
continue their studies with that class, in which their advancement 
should properly place them. It is acknowledged with great satis- 
faction, that this principle has been acted upon by some of the 
most distinguished Institutions in the country, in which the exam- 
ination of pupils sent from this, has been made with reference to 
the state of their knowledge, and not to the books from which they 
may have acquired it.” 
In this respect the Round Hill School was true to 
its European model, which sent a boy from the College 
or Gymnasium straight to the professional school, 


Page 56. 
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the university, or the active walks of life. It was, 
however, badly adjusted to the work of the American 
college, which has grown up between the strictly 
preparatory work and the specialized work of the 
university. Our American college really undertakes 
to do part of the work of the Gymnasium and part of 
the work of the European university; or, putting it 
from another point of view, Round Hill, following the 
Gymnasium, was trying to do part of the work of the 
preparatory school and part of that of the American 
college, and it was badly adjusted to the system into 
which it was thrust. It was of no avail to say that 
the system was bad and needed amending. Cogswell 
and Bancroft were not strong enough to change the 
whole system. The colleges, against whose prerog- 
atives they arrayed themselves, would not give way. 
Parents who wished to send their sons to college had 
to choose between sending them to a school which 
would prepare for the Freshman class and one which 
gave preparation that made it possible for the boys, 
with special care, to enter the Junior class, and they 
generally chose the former. 

In coming to this conclusion they were naturally 
aided by the rule to which the colleges held that a 
boy who entered with advanced standing, should not 
be relieved from the obligation to pay tuition for the 
time he had escaped study in the college classes. 
Thus, if a boy completed the work of the Freshman 
and Sophomore classes at Round Hill and entered 
Yale, he must nevertheless pay tuition at that college 
for the full four year course. The point was the sub- 
ject of a correspondence between Bancroft and 
President Day, of Yale. Bancroft pointed out that four 
men were teaching at Round Hill who had the ‘‘right 
to instruct and lecture publicly and privately at any 
of the regularly constituted universities of Germany”’; 
and, he continued, ‘‘We hope you will, in the spirit 
of liberal justice and of harmony acknowledge us, in 
so far as your public immunities are concerned, as 
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fellow laborers in the great cause, entitled to the 
respect which we sincerely give, and having a claim on 
regard, corresponding to the confidence which we man- 
ifest in recommending from time to time our pupils 
to your charge.” 

Bancroft, who wrote in behalf of his partner also, 
urged that in the case of advanced-standing students 
the character of the work at Round Hill was such that 
the students should be received at Yale on the same 
basis as students transferred from colleges, provided 
they passed the examinations, and in doing this he 
had the following to say about the instruction at his 
school: 

“Tn our instruction we have reference to the subject to be taught, 
more than the books. For example, in the Latin, while Horace, 
Livy, Virgil, and Cicero are regularly used, we sometimes read 
Tacitus, and Ovid, Juvenal and Persius, and occasionally should 
take the letters, not of Cicero only, but of Pliny, and even some- 
times read a Latin tragedy. In Greek we have still kept the Graeca 
Majora in use, though we are fast methodizing a plan by which 
the works of Greek writers themselves and not extracts will be used. 
In mathematics we have thus far followed the French manuals, 
though our preference is not on all points a strong one.” 


To all this pleading the Yale authorities turned a 
deaf ear. Harvard’s general rule was like Yale’s on 
this subject,” but I have not been able to learn wheth- 
er or not it was relaxed, as was urged in the applica- 
tion to President Day. As for advanced standing, 
Round Hill boys secured it on examination at several 
institutions. Samuel Ward, 3d, entered the Sopho- 
more Class at Columbia, when the class was nearly 
at the Junior year, graduating in little more than two 
years. George C. Shattuck, Jr., writing to his father 
proposed to try to enter advanced Sophomore at 
Harvard, go to Paris for a year, and on his return 
continue with the class he had joined. He said that he 
was fitted for the Junior year in Latin and Greek, and, 
in fact, he graduated in 1831, two years after leaving 


**See Appendix to the Catalogue of 1825. 
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Northampton. The Round Hill examinations he 
considered very difficult. To mathematics the exam- 
iners gave eight hours. He did not fear the examina- 
tion in Greek and Latin, subjects in which Bancroft 
had given the class much drill ‘‘and tried us to the 
utmost.”’ George Shattuck said that boys in the 
class with him had entered the Senior Class in Yale. 
How well he was taught in mathematics may be seen 
in the fact that he was studying calculus, as well as 
surveying and nautical astronomy. In Greek he went 
as far as Pindar and Callimachus. 

At this time, in 1825, the Harvard catalogue an- 
nounced the conditions under which students entered 
the Freshman Class as follows: 

“To be received into the Freshman Class, a candidate must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the Grammar of the Latin and Greek 
languages, including Prosody; be able properly to construe and 
parse any portion of the following books, namely, Jacobs’ Greek 
Reader, the Gospels in the Greek Testament, Virgil, Sallust, and 
Cicero’s Select Orations, and to translate English into Latin cor- 
rectly. He must be well versed in Ancient and Modern Geogra- 
phy, the fundamental rules of Arithmetick, vulgar and decimal 
fractions; proportion, simple and compound; single and double 
fellowship; alligation, medial and alternate; and Algebra to the end 
of simple equations, comprehending also the doctrine of roots and 
powers, and arithmetical and geometrical progression.’’# 


Competent boys at Round Hill, who had been at 
the school two or three years, were generally able to 
meet these requirements at thirteen years of age, 
when they were too young for college life. It was 
natural, therefore, that such boys should be retained 
in the school until they were able to enter college with 
advanced credit. But this fact shows how much the 
whole system of higher education was awry. In fact, 
if we compare the curriculum of the American college 
of the time with that of the Gymnasium, at Schulp- 
forte, we must conclude that in teaching Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, which then constituted 


«© George C. Shattuck, Jr., to his father, Jan. 10, 25; Aug. 28; Sept. 21; Nov. 9, 28; 
Dec. 7, 1828; March 1, 8; May 26; Aug. 23 — 1829. Mass. Histl. Soc. 
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three-fourths of the real work of a college course, the 
Gymnasium was the seat of sounder learning. These 
subjects were generally finished in the American 
college by the end of Junior year; and the time of the 
seniors was given up to many subjects taken in short 
courses. In 1825 a Harvard senior was required 
to take Intellectual Philosophy, Optics, Astronomy, 
Paley’s Evidences, Butler’s Analogy, Political Econ- 
omy, Philosophy of Natural History, Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, Geology, or a substitute for the last three 
in ancient or modern languages. The smattering a 
student got of these several subjects taught in such 
a small space and time, could have had little educa- 
tional value. It is, therefore, not too much to say 
that the net results of the gymnasial education at 
Round Hill was about as good as a college education 
a century ago. So nearly were they equal that it was 
not to be expected that both could thrive in the same 
country. 

The failure of the Round Hill School was thus fun- 
damentally due to the impossibility of adjusting the 
gymnasium to the existing system in the country. 
In fact, with all the advantages of this type of school 
as a means of securing accurate and intense instruc- 
tion, it has not been adopted in our educational life. 
Cogswell was forced to realize it, and when he gave up 
the struggle in 1834 his excellent plant remained un- 
occupied for a time. The sole ownership of the 
property reverted to him through the generosity of 
the shareholders, who transferred their shares to him, 
he assuming the indebtedness of the Institution. 
These obligations he paid off by selling the lands he 
had bought adjacent to the estate, and by using the 
money he earned in other capacities. The estate 
itself remained a financial burden on his hands. Fi- 
nally, in 1848 he sold it to the Round Hill Water Cure 
Retreat Company for $15,000. Adding to this sum 
the $3400 he had received from Bancroft for half 
interest in the portion that had been sold in 1826 he 
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received a total sum of $18,400 for property which, 
with the improvements, had cost fully twice that 
amount. It was a bad financial venture, but it was 
a long time before he ceased to feel the influence of 
his old dream. Visiting Northampton in 1846 in 
connection with the project which eventually resulted 
in the sale of the estate, he wrote: ‘‘ Round Hill never 
looked more beautiful, and I feel quite tempted to 
come back to this enchanting spot. I am staying on 
the hill with Mr. Clark and a single night here has 
quite revived me.”* A considerable portion of this 
property has been used for residences by the people 
of the thriving town, which in these days has spread 
its streets around, and far beyond, what was a subur- 
ban elevation in 1823; but the Hill proper and some 
of the buildings that once sheltered the busy Round 
Hill boys and masters are now owned and used by the 
Clarke School for the Deaf. 


“ Anna E. Ticknor, “Life of Cogswell,” 237. Edward Clarke purchased part of 
George Bancroft’s estate and lived in the stone house. 
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SOME EARLY AMERICAN PIONEERS. 


By Epwarp H. THompson. 


The brief paper that I venture to offer aims not so 
much to present new facts as to emphasize some little 
known old ones. Interwoven amid these old facts can 
be clearly seen the red threads brought down from dim 
American pre-history through its history to the present 
day warfare in Mexico. These red threads and old 
facts, when rightly scanned, will tell far more clearly 
than mere words can do why certain areas of Mexico 
are ever under the thrall of blood lust and war vio- 
lence, and why other areas are by nature law abiding 
and prosperous under difficulties. 

In order to understand clearly these facts in their 
sequence, we must go back almost to the beginning of 
things on this continent. At a period when that 
which is now the United States of North America was 
probably a tenantless waste, a large portion of what 
is now the Republic of Mexico was peopled by a wide- 
spread race with many branches. So widespread was 
it that science has not yet been able to say the last 
word as to its general extension and much less fix its 
definite boundaries. It was a brown rather than a 
red-skinned race, although the red shows clearly 
through the brown. It was short of stature, but thick- 
set and sturdy, its religion was nature worship with 
the Sun and the Serpent as its deities. This was prob- 
ably the primitive race of Middle America and Mexico 
and very possibly of a certain large area of North 
America as well. 

When we speak of the ancient builders of America 
our thoughts almost instinctively revert to the Mound 
Builders or the Aztecs, but this is a mistake. The 
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Mound Builders are now known to have been merely 
Indian tribes, earlier perhaps than those found and 
fought by our forefathers, but like them in stage of 
culture and general characteristics. Some of these 
tribes may have been ancient, but they were not 
builders as science now interprets that word. The 
Aztecs were comparatively a modern people, hardly 
yet firmly settled in the land from which they had 
driven their predecessors, as they were in turn driven 
by the Spaniards. They were a building people and 
old but not ancient, as science uses the word. 

Those of whom I am now going to speak, and into 
whose later works I have for years delved, belonged 
to the last of those early pioneer races of America, so 
old, so ancient even, that but few remaining traces, 
formless mounds, half effaced glyphs carved on stone, 
crumbling walls, only these remain to tell of what 
once has been. No one wise in the knowledge of these 
things even thinks to name, much less to fix by exact 
time, the passing of these most ancient and long for- 
gotten building races of America.! 

The last of these earlier pioneer races, call them 
Toltec if you will, left clear traces of their passing over 
various portions of Middle America and of Mexico, 
but nowhere perhaps so clear and well defined as upon 
the peninsula of Yucatan. It was from the dying 
embers of this last civilized race that the Aztecs 
kindled the first fires of their own fierce civilization. 
In the chronicles of the Aztecs,? written half in glyphs 
and half in pictures, they tell the history of their race. 

A thousand and more years ago, a band of fisher- 
folk lived upon an island in a lagoon on the west coast 
of Mexico, near the Gulf of Lower California. This 
lagoon was called by the people who lived on its 
borders Mexticacan, the place of the god Mexi, the 
god of the region. The people were called Mexicans 


1P. Valentini, The Olmecas and the Tultecas in Proceedings of American Antiquarian 
Society for Oct. 1882. 
2 Mezico, a través de los siglos, vol. I, lib. iv. 
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or the Mixica, ‘‘the people of Mexi.”’ The island upon 
which that particular group of fisher-folk lived was 
called Aztlan, the place of the white herons,’ and the 
people were called Aztecail or the Azteca, the people 
of Aztlan. There came a time when for some unknown 
reason there was a great outpouring of the people from 
this island to the mainland. Possibly it was by reason 
of quarrellings among themselves, for these fisherfolk 
of Aztlan were a turbulent, domineering people, but 
more probably it was because the adventurous ones 
among them had heard and listened to that eternal 
call of nature that ever bids man seek new homes in 
distant regions. Be that as it may, these Azteca of 
the Mexica crossed to the mainland and then com- 
menced that famous migration of three hundred years 
during which they suffered all things that man may 
suffer and live, constantly fighting, sometimes con- 
quering, sometimes conquered, until they reached 
Tenochtitlan and there these Azteca of the Mexica 
founded an empire that was to the New World what 
Rome was to the Old, until the Spaniards came. 

These few brief sentences are at once the epitome, 
the epic and the epitaph of that wonderful people of a 
still more wonderful empire—an empire that, by 
reason of its complex code of laws carried out with 
inflexible justice, its disciplined army, widely extended 
and well protected commerce, and a certain refine- 
ment of art and action, made it compare well with 
that Spain whence its conquerors came. 

The hands of time move around the dial of centu- 
ries. Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain lie in their 
royal sepulchres. Columbus, the great Admiral, lies 
in a disputed tomb. Juana, the mad queen, at last 
rests quietly in her grave. Charles the Fifth, her son, 
is on the throne of Spain and in the distant new 
world, the brown-skinned Emperor of Anahuac, 
Moctezuma II, is frantically consulting the omens. 


8 “Cédice Aubin.” 
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While Herman Cortez with mailed fist is knocking at 
the gateway of his empire, and will not be denied. 

And still the hands move round the dial. Moc- 
tezuma II, Emperor of the Aztecs, dies a prisoner. 
Cuittahuac, his successor, dies of the plague. Guah- 
temoctzin, the last Emperor of Anahuac, is tortured 
and hung. The feathered standard of the Moctezu- 
mas no longer is seen on Chepultepec, ‘‘ the hill of the 
grasshoppers.”’ The Royal standard of Charles the 
Fifth, on the roof of the Palace, proclaims New Spain. 
The Aztec Empire is ended. 

Thus, in bold broad outline, with many breaks and 
dubious place, runs the history of America’s earliest 
pioneers down to the coming of the Spaniards. 
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TYPES OF PREHISTORIC SOUTHWESTERN 
ARCHITECTURE 


By J. FEWKES 


Among primitive peoples the calendar, sun worship 
and agriculture are closely connected. When man 
was just emerging from the hunting or fishing stages 
into early agricultural conditions it rarely happened 
that he replanted the same fields year after year, for 
it was early recognized that the land, however fertile, 
would not yield good crops in successive years but 
should lie fallow one or more years before replanting. 
The primitive agriculturist learned by experience 
that a change was necessary to insure good crops. 
To effect this change the agriculturist moved his habi- 
tation and planted on the sites where the soil was 
found to be fertile. There was thus a continual shift- 
ing of planting places which accounts in part for 
frequent migrations. In our Southwest this nomadic 
condition was succeeded by a stationary agricultural 
stage. Necessary water was supplied by irrigation 
which also contributed nourishment necessary for the 
enrichment of the soil. When an agricultural popu- 
lation is thus anchored to one locality, permanent, 
well-constructed habitations are built near farms 
that are tilled year after year. 

The following ideas on the relation of agricultural 
people, the calendar and sun worship were practically 
adopted from Mr. E. J. Payne’s “History of the New 
World called America.” 

It is obligatory for the agriculturist, especially when 
the country is arid, to have a reliable calendar; he must 
know the best time for planting that the seeds may 
germinate, the epoch when the rains are most abun- 
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dant that the plants may grow, and the season when 
the hot sun may mature the growing corn. Agricul- 
tural life necessitates an exact calendar. 

Several methods are used by the primitive agri- 
culturist to determine the time for planting, the most 
reliable of which is the position of the sun and moon 
on the horizon rising or setting. The movements of 
the latter, especially the phases of the new moon, al- 
though important, do not serve as the best basis of 
the annual calendar. The time of the year cannot 
be told by observations of the moon. The phases of 
the moon play a certain réle among agricultural 
people, since this planet takes a subordinate place in 
determining the calendar. The positions of the sun, 
or the points of its rising and setting on the horizon 
and its altitude at midday, afforded the primitive 
agriculturist data that could be relied upon from year 
to year to determine the season. The position of the 
sun at midsummer and midwinter, rising or setting, is 
associated with most important events; the winter 
solstice indicates the time when the fields should be 
prepared for cultivation; when the irrigating ditches 
should be cleared out and prepared for planting. 
We consequently find the winter solstice, which occurs 
at the close of December, is practically set aside by 
all agricultural people as an occasion of a great festival 
in which sun-worship is dominant. At this time we 
also find a complicated ceremony, the object of which 
is to draw back the sun and prepare the people for the 
work before them. Around this midwinter festival 
were crowded rites of the purification of the earth from 
evil influences of winter, a dramatic personation of the 
return of the sun god, preliminary to the call to the 
husbandman to begin his work. The planting itself 
occurs somewhat later, or when the sun reaches the 
vernal equinox, the determination of which is less 
important than the solstice. 

When agricultural man had discovered a reliable 
calendar and was able to definitely determine the 
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time for planting, growth, and harvesting of his crops, 
his life became still more rigidly fixed in sedentary con- 
ditions; he no longer was a hunter or shepherd; he 
ceased to have a nomadic tendency. The conscious- 
ness of being able to rely upon a definite food supply 
expresses itself in the art of building. He is led to 
construct more durable habitations. Successful agri- 
culture, stable architecture, and a reliable calendar 
are thus closely connected. The most successful 
agriculture in aboriginal North America is found in 
regions where knowledge of the calendar was most 
highly developed. Early efforts to perfect the calen- 
dar by studies of the sun intensified sun worship. 
The most highly developed expressions of solar wor- 
ship as well as the best constructed masonry on the 
American continent are associated with the highest 
development of the calendar. There can be adduced 
no better illustration than the masonry of Peruvian 
temples which compares favorably with any in the 
world. The surface ornamentation of these buildings 
is not as elaborate as in those of Central America, but 
there are few examples of masonry in the Old World 
with stones more accurately fitted together, the walls 
more enduring—a remarkable fact when we consider 
that the people who built these colossal structures 
in the New World were unfamiliar with the 
metals, iron and steel. Sun worship is the basis of 
the ancient Peruvian culture expressed by these extra- 
ordinary buildings. Although our knowledge of Peru- 
vian calendric signs is not as accurate as of that of 
Central America, all evidence goes to show that the 
calendar of the Incas was not inferior to that of 
the Mayas. 

In prehistoric North America we find remains of 
buildings constructed of masonry quite equal to that 
of the same epoch in the Old World. This may be 
illustrated by reference to the cliff-dwellers’ towers in 
our Southwest. If some of the towers of Sardinia 
were placed side by side with those of southwestern 
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Colorado, any impartial observer would say that the 
masonry in the latter was equal to that in the former. 
The megalithic dolmens of England exhibit no walls 
superior in masonry to massive walls in the mountain 
canyons of Utah and Arizona constructed before the 
advent of the whites. In other words it is evident 
that the architecture of a people is not wholly an in- 
dex of stage of culture. If the prehistoric aborigines 
of our Southwest be judged by buildings we may say 
they had progressed in historic development into a 
stage attained by nations more advanced because 
they were acquainted with metals. 

The prehistoric people of our Southwest called pueb- 
los and cliff-dwellers constructed many different 
forms of rooms which can be compared and reduced 
to afew types. It is the object of the following pages 
to examine the morphology of these buildings. 

It will be found on examination that these prehis- 
toric buildings were constructed on certain universal 
lines, reproducing with startling similarity types 
which are world-wide. It will also be found that 
habitations or buildings devoted to certain utilitarian 
purposes have one form, while sacred buildings have 
another, following a law geographically widespread. 
Man shares with the animal a desire for protection 
for his family or food accumulated or awaiting con- 
sumption. This holds true among agricultural peo- 
ples whose food is cereal and can be stored indefinitely 
or prepared for use when necessary. It is not neces- 
sary to suppose that man learned the habit of storing 
food from bees and squirrels; the same needs produced 
the same habits. The earliest storage places adopted 
by man were caves, trunks of trees or pits dug in the 
earth, the first mentioned being the most common. 
The first step taken to improve this storage place was 
the construction of a wall to close the entrance to the 
cave or pit. A further modification, practically an 
expansion of this simple idea, led to the construction 
of an elaborate dwelling having rooms specialized for 
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different economical purposes within the shelter of the 
cave. 

This same idea of protection led to another line of 
development in which the cave is wanting. The con- 
struction of a stone cairn in the open would also serve 
for protection of the food supply. Such a building, 
erected simply for storage, naturally drew about it 
subordinate rooms for dwellings, at first temporary in 
structure but later, as ability in stone-working im- 
proved, permanent buildings or community-houses of 
durable material. This second type of prehistoric 
building, erected independent of caves, evolved along 
lines different from the first; in forms of construction 
the two types are similar, but they differ as to sites; 
one became a cliff or cave dwelling; the other, what is 
called a village or pueblo. 

Consider another line of development. The build- 
ings we have already considered were erected primarily 
for the preservation and protection of material pos- 
sessions. Man, in whatever stage, regards it as neces- 
sary to construct a building for religious purposes; 
in many instances this structure is nothing more than 
a row of upright stones enclosing an area devoted to 
his gods. No roof was considered necessary since the 
objects of worship were practically forces of nature. 
As time went on, priests or congregations gathered to 
perform rites within the circular or other areas, or in 
their neighborhood. These ceremonies rendered se- 
crecy necessary. A priesthood developed with a 
systematic ritual, which had to be hidden from the 
eyes of the inquisitive by roofs and side walls, 
thus forming a building, from which developed the 
temple or sacred room. Subsequently other buildings 
were annexed for habitations of priests or laymen. 
A condition of this kind occurs in our prehistoric 
Southwestern architecture. The sanctuary in this 
region is a well-constructed circular building, of pecu- 
liar type. It was not a dwelling but a place of cere- 
monious worship. Habitations distinct from these 
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ceremonial rooms had walls so perishable that traces 
of them are hard to find, the sanctuary walls alone 
remaining as an indication of the building art of that 
period. A more advanced stage along this line of 
evolution was the addition of rooms with permanent 
walls to the base of the sanctuary, by which a union 
of two different kinds of buildings, sacred and secular, 
was brought about. These three lines of architec- 
tural development in our prehistoric Southwest verged 
in a parallel development into the same form, all 
starting from the rudest structure and culminating in 
an almost identical type, one the cave habitation, the 
other the storage room with its annex, and the third 
the sacred building or sanctuary, around which are 
clustered rooms for secular purposes. A combina- 
tion of the three types, producing a composite cluster, 
gives us what is called the terraced community house 
or pueblo. 

The term ‘‘pueblo,” signifying a village or town, 
was applied by Spanish explorers to Indian villages 
in our Southwest at the close of the sixteenth century. 
Certain other collections of houses, to which the 
word ‘‘rancherias”’ (ranches) was applied, were also 
mentioned, the distinction between the two being 
that the buildings of the latter were more widely scat- 
tered. At present we speak of pueblo and pueblo 
culture in a more exact way, and in a scientific dis- 
cussion of the origin of this culture it is necessary to 
restrict the Spanish terms, or to define a pueblo from 
a cultural point of view. This leads to an enumera- 
tion of distinctive architectural features which char- 
acterize the two types. 

The Spaniards, giving little attention to ruins in the 
country through which their route lay, confined the 
term ‘‘pueblo” to inhabited towns. These early 
travelers found the majority of these in a limited 
area along the Rio Grande or along the Little Colorado 
and in the mountains of what is now northern Arizona. 
There were wide expanses of country not visited by 
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the Spaniards, which we now know had at that time 
ruined buildings indicative of a past population, that 
are similar in form to those inhabited. We find on 
scientific examination evidence that the life in them 
was higher in development than in the villages seen 
by the explorers. Manifestly our subject must be 
so treated that all pueblos, whether uninhabited or 
inhabited, should be taken into account in morpho- 
logical studies. On comparison of ruined pueblos with 
those inhabited in the sixteenth century certain 
identities in form are revealed, but there are found also 
radical differences showing degrees of culture. Indi- 
cations exist that certain arts of the later pueblos 
have degenerated: the masonry is not so good and 
pottery, textiles, and other manufactured articles are. 
inferior. 

The accounts given by early Spanish chroniclers 
afford scanty information on details of arts, and his- 
torical documents are correspondingly imperfect. 
In consideration of the subject from the point of view 
of chronology, our knowledge must be derived, not 
from previous histories but from archeological re- 
mains that are fortunately very abundant through 
the whole region. 

The simplest type of pueblo building, called the 
unit type, consists of one or more rectangular rooms 
and a circular chamber. This form passes imper- 
ceptibly into the linear type, a row of single rooms 
united by the side of one circular room midway in 
length. The linear type naturally may have single 
or multiple rooms, or it may be composed of one or 
more rows parallel with each other, the doorways 
opening on the same side or in the same direction. 
When the lines of rooms are double, and the doorways 
of each row open in opposite directions, we may 
designate this the double linear having external door- 
ways. Linear ruins may be one or more stories high; 
when there is more than one story, doors or lateral 
openings are generally wanting. On the ground 
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floor, which is entered from the roof, the superimposed 
rooms have lateral passageways from the roof of the 
lower story. 

A double row of buildings may be set in such a way 
that the doorways face each other, or four such rows 
may form a rectangle enclosing a court, which often 
lacks one side. Another type has the pyramidal 
form, made up of rooms crowded together with the 
superimposed stories opening in all directions. 

Wholly different in form from the various linear 
types above enumerated are the circular buildings 
enclosing a central court on which the doorways of 
the lowest story open, and which those of the upper 
stories face. 

Pueblos both ancient and modern can be placed 
in one or another of the above-mentioned types, 
although in some cases two of these types may be 
combined, making a composite building reaching a 
considerable size. In whatever type the pueblo is 
placed, the circular-form room also exists, either 
enclosed in the rows or free from the rows of secular 
rectangular chambers. The pyramidal, rectangular, 
and linear types are comparatively modern, having 
persisted to the present day, when many are inhabited; 
the circular type is confined wholly to ancient times 
and is no longer inhabited. Open pueblos are inde- 
pendent of cliffs as distinguished from those dependent 
or those built within caves. Dependent and in- 
dependent buildings are morphologically the same, 
but the dependent or so-called cliff pueblos were not 
inhabited at the advent of the Europeans. 

An examination of the main features of the groups 
above mentioned reveals certain common features, 
an enumeration of which still further defines the 
pueblo type. All have both the terraced and the 
community form. They are all accompanied by a 
sacred room of circular form compactly enclosed in 
the mass of building or built separate from it. If we 
examine the distribution geographically of the pueblo 
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type, ancient and modern, we find it limited to the 
area including the southern parts of Colorado, Utah, 
and the greater part of New Mexico, its highest devel- 
opment occurring in the mountains. It is preemi- 
nently limited to a plateau region, and theoretically 
we may suppose that it owes its peculiarities to the 
characteristic physiographic conditions of this en- 
vironment. If we consider this type chronologically 
we find the oldest and best examples situated in the 
northern part of the area; the evidence is good that 
influence from that nucleus extended west and south, 
the architecture as we recede from the place of origin 
becoming inferior or losing some of its essential fea- 
tures, probably on account of contact with unrelated 
peoples. This modification and the accompanying 
departure from the type are especially marked in 
extensions that came in contact with people who con- 
structed rooms compactly united, from southern 
Arizona, where environmental conditions show a 
great contrast to the mountain region in which the 
pueblo originated. The plains bordering the Gila 
and its tributaries are low and level, covered with a 
vegetation wholly different from that of the mountain 
canyons in which pueblo buildings originated. Cli- 
matically southern Arizona is very warm throughout 
the year; the mountains of Colorado are covered with 
snow from November to March, inclusive. These 
conditions have led in the former region to the separa- 
tion of the dwellings or a more open life of the aborig- 
ines; the rooms are larger and not crowded together 
as in pueblos; the material used in their construction 
is also different; stone is not available; its absence led 
to the use of clay and mud as the only materials out 
of which man could construct his dwellings. Another 
powerful influence created architectural modifications 
in these two regions. In the mountains the village 
builders were beset on all sides by hostiles or nomads 
bent on plunder. It was here necessary for man to 
construct his building with a view to defense by con- 
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centration of the rooms. The level plains of southern 
Arizona and the rivers with a constant flow of water 
brought about irrigation along the Gila, thus making 
possible a larger population. All these conditions, 
reflected in the character of the buildings in the 
southern region, as contrasted with the northern, have 
greatly modified the culture and sociological condi- 
tions of the aborigines of the two localities. In their 
extension their boundaries met each other and their 
contact has led to types of buildings with characters 
of both. In one locality, Hopi, the circular kiva has 
disappeared, and a rectangular room has taken its 
place. Both Hopi and Zufii pueblos have descend- 
ants of the ancestral clans from the Gila still surviving, 
and there we find the pueblo type with rectangular 
kivas both enclosed in house masses and separated 
from them. 

Offshoots of the mountain or pueblo culture follow- 
ing down the San Juan River penetrated to Hopi and 
settled at Walpi, shortly after which they were joined 
by clans from Little Colorado bringing Gila culture, 
as is recounted in legends still existing. The mountain 
culture introduced the terraced form of building and 
the kiva free from the house masses. But this kiva 
has a rectangular form due either to the configuration 
of the mesa top or to influences from the south, where 
the sacred room is rectangular and enclosed by dwell- 
ings. In a case of Zufii we have the plain type or 
southern contingent predominating, the original set- 
tlement at Zufii having been made by clans from the 
far south, which were later joined and modified by 
those from the north. Here we have at the present 
day the sacred room of rectangular shape hidden away 
among the dwellings. This was a secondary condi- 
tioh probably brought about by the influence of Cath- 
olic missionaries, who forced the Zufi to abandon their 
sacred room in the courts of the town, and resort to 
secrecy to perform the forbidden rites. Both Hopi 
and Zufi show in their architecture the influence of 
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two component stocks or peoples, a fact more strik- 
ingly brought out in their religious ceremonials. 

The prehistoric center of pueblo culture origin is 
situated many miles distant from the area now inhab- 
ited by its survivals. When the Spanish travelers 
first came in touch with this unique condition of life, 
its center of origin was no longer inhabited. Legen- 
dary accounts still survive in the modern pueblos 
that they came from the north; our main source of 
information or proof of the truth of these legends is 
the character of architecture and pottery obtained 
from the northern ruins, aided by what may be gath- 
ered from the modified architecture of the inhabited 
pueblos, or from historical documents. 

It is a universal characteristic of primitive men 
that the most enduring and best-constructed buildings 
are those devoted to worship. We find, for instance, 
throughout the Old World that the prehistoric struc- 
tures of this kind which have survived as monuments 
of the past are temples, either in the form of rude 
monoliths or imposing buildings, the habitations of 
their builders having long since disappeared, as they 
were built of perishable material and their sites can 
now be detected only by low mounds. 

Temples, however, were more lasting and work on 
them was cumulative; each generation improved on its 
predecessor, and as they were built of stone the addi- 
tions of successive generations were permanent, and 
remained as an index of past civilization. The same 
is true among prehistoric pueblos of North America. 
They also erected dual buildings: one being a perish- 
able habitation; the other the permanent religious 
building. 

Let us consider the chronological evolution of these 
two types of architecture. In the very earliest con- 
dition the primitive people of the Southwest construct- 
ed a massive-walled building to serve for the perform- 
ance of their rites and ceremonies. Each social group 
had its own sanctuary, which we now recognize as 
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the kiva, commonly built in the form of towers scat- 
tered throughout the mountainous regions of Utah 
and Colorado. Asis customary with similar religious 
edifices, we find these, as a rule, perched on the tops 
of high cliffs, not for outlooks, but for conspicuous 
buildings for refuge of the neighboring population. 
In ancient Greece we find the temples of Cecrops, 
the ancient deity of Athens, on an Acropolis, and tow- 
ering above Corinth is the Acrocorinth. Towers 
almost identical with those of Colorado occur in dif- 
ferent localities in Europe. We find them, for exam- 
ple, in Ireland, in Spain, in Sardinia, and in Corsica, 
where they have received a different name, but are 
always associated with the very earliest inhabitants 
of those localities. In Peru we find the problematical 
chulpas. The function of these towers in both the 
Old and the New World has been a bone of contention 
among archeologists. The best explanation that has 
been advanced for Old World towers is that they are 
defensive and religious structures; the towers of the 
New World may have had a similar use, as they are 
alike inform. In other words, we may suppose that 
they also are religious structures, but we can add in 
support of that theory evidence not available in 
Europe, for we find that the form of the tower is iden- 
tical with that of the savred room or kiva, and that it 
has survived to the present time as a special chamber 
for worship. 

Having then determined that we can regard the 
oldest form of pueblo building as a religious structure, 
let us pass to the probable steps in the evolution 
from this early condition into the highest development 
of that strictly American type of habitation. It is 
evident, if the tower be looked on as the sanctuary 
of the clan, that the existence of two or more clans 
united would necessitate the same number of towers, 
a condition which we find repeated in the areas under 
consideration. Granted that the first step in the 
evolution of the pueblo would be the union of the 
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secular with the sacred room, this might be accom- 
plished either by adding the tower to the group of 
dwellings, if the latter were situated in a cave, or by 
moving the habitations out of the cave and annexing 
them to the base of the tower. Both of these methods 
seem to have been adopted, resulting on the one hand 
in cliff-dwellings, and on the other in communal 
buildings in the open or on top of a plateau. Sub- 
sequent stages in the evolution of the pueblo consist 
in the enlargement because of the growth of the clan 
of the outlines of the dwelling clustered around the 
base of the tower until subsequently contiguous groups 
joined, making one village, composed of as many 
clans as there are architectural units. The sacred 
building lost its predominance in this enlargement, 
and the tower passed without morphological changes 
into the kiva. Wecan trace all these modifications 
in the canyons and plateaus of southwestern Colorado. 

Sociological advance goes hand in hand with archi- 
tectural complication. In the beginning the number of 
social units is indicated by the number of kivas; the 
next stage is the diminutioninrelative number of sacred 
rooms and other changes which appear in the relative 
size of the kivas. The several social units brought in 
such intimate contact naturally evolved a system of 
worship reflecting that union. This appears most 
clearly in the formation of a fraternity of priests to 
perform the ceremony resulting from consolidation, 
which leads to the abandonment of kivas rendered 
unnecessary, or to the fusion of several into one, and 
the enlargement of those remaining to accommodate the 
fraternity composed of men of several social units. 
This enlargement is shown at Far View House, a 
pueblo lately excavated in the Mesa Verde National 
Park, Colorado. The total population of this pueblo 
was probably as large as that of Cliff Palace, but 
whereas in this cliff dwelling we find twenty-three 
sacred rooms, in Far View House there are but four, 
one of which (the central) is four times as large as any 
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in Cliff Palace. It is easy to see why the central kiva 
in the pueblo is more centrally placed than the others, 
when we remember that it was probably the oldest, 
and was the first settled, and in subsequent growth 
of the village remained the predominant one of the 
group. 

Following the lines of social evolution and archi- 
tectural types considered in the preceding pages, we 
come now to a classification of buildings in the South- 
west. Passing over the earliest expression of archi- 
tecture, where a hut or dugout shows few peculiar 
features but practically is universal among a semi- 
nomadic people, we come to durable houses built of 
clay or stone. Even in these small buildings we rec- 
ognize two types of rooms—circular and rectangular. 
We find two distinct types of village communities, one 
occupying the area extending from Utah to the inhab- 
ited pueblos on the Rio Grande. This group may be 
known in prehistoric culture by circular ruins and 
circular kivas. Here probably arose the original 
terraced form of building. The purest expression of 
its architecture occurs in cliff-dwellings like Cliff 
Palace and Spruce-tree House in the Mesa Verde 
National Park, but its extensions west and south are 
modified as the distance from the place of origin 
increases. 

The second type of buildings in the Southwest arose 
in the Gila valley, and is best illustrated by Casa 
Grande in southern Arizona. From this nucleus 
extensions of architectural forms were carried north- 
ward and eastward to the pueblos now inhabited by 
Hopi and Zufi Indians. A characteristic feature of 
this type is the massive-walled buildings surrounded 
by a rectangular wall or compound. The circular 
kiva and circular ruin do not exist in present forms of 
this type. Ruins in southern Arizona, belonging to 
this type, often have very much modified forms, 
especially as the type extended northward and came 
in contact with extensions of the pueblo culture. 
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Architectural characters and other features of this 
type show marked affinities with the corresponding 
culture of prehistoric peoples of Mexico. 

The mythology and ritual of the people in this area 
are more closely related to Mexican than to northern 
or pueblo culture. This may be illustrated by many 
examples, of which one instance may be taken. One 
of the most marked peculiarities of the prehistoric 
culture in this zone is the elaborate worship of a su- 
pernatural being called the Horned Serpent.! The 
Horned Serpent cult was introduced into Hopiland 
from the Gila and is associated with the sky-god, whose 
symbol is the sun. Evidences of the widespread in- 
fluence of this cult in prehistoric times is shown by 
figures of this being found on pottery all the way from 
Hopi to the Mexican plateau. Among the Maya 
and Aztec, when Horned Snake worship was perhaps 
the most complicated anywhere in pre-Columbian 
America, it was, as it is at Hopi, intimately associa- 
ted with sun-worship. The Horned and Plumed 
Serpent figures adorn many prehistoric buildings of 
Mexico, and occur in all the codices of the Maya. 
Here we have the symbol not originally regarded as 
serpents. Kukulcan, or Quetzalcoatl, were but benefi- 
cent beings who taught the ancients agriculture and 
other arts, but whose benign presence was banished 
through the machinations of a sorcerer. The striking 
similarities in the objective symbolism of the Plumed 
Serpent of Mexican mythology and the Hopi Horned 
Serpent have been shown elsewhere; the ceremonies 
in which his effigy is used in the Hopi ritual are prac- 
tically connected with sun-worship, and were intro- 
duced from the south. Wherever the influence of the 
architectural type above considered is detected we 
find evidences of Horned Serpent cult. 

The most important rite at Walpi in which idols of 
this being are used occurs at the winter solstice. and 


1 In the Snake Dances of the pueblo region, we have more striking evidence of an- 
cestor worship. The ceremonials in which the Horned Snake idols appear show a 
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the vernal equinox, and are always connected with a 
highly developed sun-worship. These appear as 
effigies, which in one ceremonial drama are carried 
by a being personating the sun; in other dramatic rites 
they are thrust through openings in a screen on which 
sun emblems are painted. An idol of the Horned 
Serpent, made of the giant cactus, a plant abundant 
in the Gila valley, is carried by the chief of the Sun 
priests’ ceremony celebrated in midwinter. Numer- 
ous other examples of the association of the sun and 
the Horned Serpent in the solar worship of the Hopi 
have been elsewhere described and might be mentioned 
to prove that the religious conception back of the 
Horned Serpent cult is the symbolical representation 
of a nature power of the sky or the sun. The concep- 
tion typified by the Horned Snake cult of the Hopi 
and that of the Plumed Snake of Mexico is the same; 
that symbols of this being occur on prehistoric objects 
found in the region stretching from the Hopi country 
far into Central America cannot be questioned. 
Whether one was derived from the other or both were 
independently evolved is another question. 

The ancient people of the pueblo type widespread 
throughout New Mexico and Colorado likewise used 
in their ceremonials a Plumed Serpent symbol, which 
has been identified as the Great Horned Snake. The 
cult of this being is also associated with sun-worship, 
but as the little we know of the symbolism of this 
being is derived from the winter solstice ceremony at 
the Tewa pueblo Hano and a few pictographs or 
paintings on Tewa pottery, it is not possible to hazard 
a conjecture regarding its teaching on culture deriva- 
tion. The evidence, so far as it goes, supports the 
theory that a Sun Serpent cult like that of ancient 
Mexico exists in our Southwest today in a much more 
primitive form. 
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LETTERS OF THOMAS BOYLSTON ADAMS 
TO WILLIAM SMITH SHAW,' 1799-1823. 


BY CHARLES GRENFILL WASHBURN 


Thomas Boylston Adams was the third son and 
youngest of the five children of John Adams. He 
was born September 15, 1772, in that part of Braintree 
later known as Quincy, and died March 12, 1832. 
The following mention of him as an undergraduate 
may be found in John Quincy Adams’ diary. 
Tuesday, July 1, 1788. 

“Tt was nine o’clock before I could get away from 
Braintree this morning, and I arrived at the College 
just before the exhibition began. 

“The Greek Dialogue between the youngest Sul- 
livan? and my brother Tom was quite short and not 
the worse for that.” 

He was graduated from Harvard College in 1790, 
was Treasurer of the Town of Quincy in 1792, and 
was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1795. He was 
chargé d’affaires of the Hague from October 1795 to 
May 1796, and accompanied his brother John Quincy 
Adams, who had been appointed Minister to Prussia, 
to Berlin where he was Secretary to the Legation. 

The following is a quotation from a letter from 
John Adams, then President, to T. Pickering, Sec- 
retary of State, dated East Chester, Pa., October 26, 


1797: 


1 William Smith Shaw (1778-1826) Librarian of the Boston Athenmum and the 
Mass. Hist. Soc. and one of the incorporators of the Amer. Antiq. Soc. He was 
private secretary to his uncle, John Adams, during his Presidency. 


2 George Sullivan (1771-1838). 
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“My youngest son, Thomas Boylston Adams, has been in 
Paris, and instead of being ordered out of France, as our 
Jacobinic papers boasted, he accepted, the day before he 
returned, a polite invitation to dine with one of the Directors, 
Citizen Carnot, by whom he was civilly treated, and urged to 
endeavor to reconcile the two countries. He was admitted, 
and had a convenient seat assigned him, at the ceremony of 
drawing the lot, for the director who was to rate out. In 
short, he was treated with great distinction. I am dis- 
appointed in my hopes of seeing him this season. His brother, 
who is a little disconcerted at his removal to Berlin (which 
he says is in the heart of Germany, where he shall not see an 
American in a year), has taken advantage of it to insist upon 
his Company so earnestly, that I think he will prevail, and I 
must remain, another year, at least, forlorn.” 


While in Berlin he kept a diary covering the calendar 
year 1798. This diary® is fragmentary and is con- 
fined to ordinary daily happenings of rather a common- 
place order. The last entry is dated December 25, 
1798, at sea, on his way back to America. 

May 16, 1805, he married Ann Harrod, daughter of 
John Harrod of Haverhill, Mass. They had seven 
children, four sons and three daughters. He was 
Representative from Quincy in the legislature, 1805- 
1806, and a member of Governor Gerry’s Council in 
1811. 

On August 28, 1806, he delivered the Phi Beta 
Kappa oration before the Harvard chapter, the 
subject was ‘‘Philosophy.”’ The Boston Columbian Cen- 
tinel of August 30, 1806, said of it: 


“Mr. Adams manifested diligent and laborious research 
into the ‘Philosophy’ of the antients; and instructed the 
assembly by a very learned and deep research into the opinions 
of the different sects of the antient philosophers, and honorably 
maintained the reputation of the family from which he is 
descended; which family is rendered noble, not by office and 
power in the State, but by a taste and capacity for acquiring 
antient and modern literature.” 


4 Berlin and the Prussian Court in 1798. Journal of Thomas Boylston Adams, 
Secretary of the United States Legation at Berlin. Edited from the original manuscript 
in the New York Public Library by Victor Hugo Paltsits. See Bulletin N. Y. Pub. 
Lib. Nov. 1915, 
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In 1811 he was appointed by Governor Gerry one 
of three Commissioners, the other members being 
Perez Morton and Jonathan Smith, Jr., 

“to investigate thoroughly the nature, causes and state of the 
difficulties and grievances complained of concerning the land 
titles in the County of Lincoln (District of Maine).” 

It is stated in various places that Thomas Boylston 
Adams was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. This is of course incorrect. He was 
a Judge, but of another and an inferior court. 

A Court of Common Pleas was established July 3, 
1782. This was a County Court kept by four judges 
appointed from within each county, holding juris- 
diction in all cases of more than forty shillings. It 
was abolished June 21, 1811. Thomas Boylston 
Adams was one of the twelve judges from Norfolk 
County of this Court, which was succeeded by the 
Circuit Court of Common Pleas. The Common- 
wealth, except Nantucket and Dukes County, was 
divided into six circuits; one of the fourteen Judges 
for the Southern Circuit was Thomas Boylston Adams, 
Chief Justice of the Norfolk Common Pleas, appointed 
June 28, 1811. 

It seems rather strange that there was no notice of 
Mr. Adams’ death excepting the formal announcement 
of the fact in the Centinel—nor is any account of him 
to be found in the modern biographical dictionaries. 


Washington City, 21st May, 1799 
My dear William :— 

Your friendly & excellent letters of the Ist & 
10th inst. have reached me at this place, where I 
arrived the night before last, having passed a few days 
at Baltimore & Annapolis on my way. My tour has 
hitherto been highly pleasing to me, and should it 
conclude as it began, I shall not regret having made 
it; indeed a more favorable moment could not have 
occurred, since had I remained in Philadelphia, my 
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time would not have been effectively employed, for 
want of an Office and a boarding place, which could 
not be had to my fancy until the beginning of next 
month. Should you be anxious to know in what 
street my dwelling is to be, I have no objection to 
your being informed, that the Bishop is one of my 
neighbors and that I hope to see the ladies of that 
family the oftener on this account. 

I am not in the humor to write you a “long 
excellent letter’ at this time, for several reasons, which 
shall not here be given, nor do I promise to write you 
such a letter at any future period, and yet I may 
write you many letters. 

The City of Washington, if I were in a descriptive 
mood, would furnish a most captivating picture. 
“Cities shall grow where forests late have stood,” 
which might be paraphrazed thus— 

A City growing in the midst of wood. What 
admiration must it not excite on reading of the stately 
Capitol, the magnificent Presidential palace, the 
commodious Blodget Hotel, placed equidistant from 
each other, though scarcely visible by reason of that 
distance. Here, in the language of Geographers, is a 
fine champain country, well stored with wood, a- 
bounding in various sorts of game, a majestic river, 
navigable, full of fish and wild fowl, and other natural 
advantages too numerous to be enumerated. 

The situation of the ground on which the City is 
to stand is very pleasant, from different positions you 
are presented with very fine prospects uniting land- 
scape with water scenes, and from almost every point 
a view of Alexandria mingles with and diversifies the 
whole.—The Capitol is in very considerable forward- 
ness; I mean one wing of the building, and might be 
finished in a few months; The President’s house is 
not quite so forward, and as to the rest, they are yet 
on the ground. 

During my stay at Annapolis I received great 
attention and hospitality from the first characters 
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of the place and had an opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of several gentlemen of the Bar and 
Bench, among the former Mr. Winchester*, Mr. 
Luther Martin and a Mr. Hollingsworth‘, all of 
Baltimore; Mr. Key® of Annapolis and Mr. J. T. 
Mason’ of Georgetown, brother to 8. T. M. of 
memory.® 

I ought to have mentioned the family of Governor 
Ogle and that of Charles Carroll of Carrollton from 
whom I received distinguished marks of politeness. 
Madam Ogle gave a Ball, which I am almost ashamed 
to say, was entirely a compliment to me. What a 
fine thing it is to have a father when his merits are 
thus visited on the child. 

I intend to visit the General at the Mount on 
Thursday, accompanied by Mr. & Mrs. Johnson,® 
who have been very kind and studious to accommodate 
me in every thing within their power. Mr. Tom 
Johnson has resided for some time at Annapolis for 
the benefit of his health and has recovered surprizingly ; 
he enquired very kindly after you. 

Mr. Cranch” is well; better I think since I have 
been here—we got him into company at Annapolis 
and revived his spirits wonderfully; Mrs. C. is yet 
confined to her chamber, though doing very well. 

Present me kindly to my father and mother, to 
Louisa and Boylston. I had forgotten to notice the 
triumph in town meeting warfare. B——n’s remark 
was in character. Poor Benj’y, how frail we are! 
I do suppose the whole connection will now be ready 
to desert the Government and abandon it to its fate, 
as Rats will a ship, just before she sinks. 


4 James Winchester. 

5 Zebulon Hollingsworth. 

* Philip Barton Key. 

? John Thomson Mason. 

Stevens Thomson Mason. 

* Mr. and Mrs. Joshua Johnson, whose daughter Louisa had recently married John 
Quincy Adams. 

1% William Cranch (1769-1855) Chief Justice of the Circuit Court of the District of 
Columbia. He was a cousin of T. B. Adams. 
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I shall write soon to my Mother, whom I now 
thank for her favor of the 10th. The newspapers are 


acceptable. 
Thomas B. Adams 


Philadelphia 8th June 1799 
My dear William :— 

On my arrival here the day before yesterday I 
should have found your favor of the 28th ult., if I 
had gone directly to see Mr. & Mrs. Otis as I ought; 
instead of which I went to make a wedding visit to 
Captain Henry, who left town for New York the day 
following, on his way to Rhode Island and Mass- 
achusetts. Mrs. H—— accompanies him and I 
have promised to give them letters. Well, as I was 
saying, I should have got your letter, had I gone where 
I ought, but as I failed in my duty, for the sake of 
performing an act of civility, so I was justly punished 
by the deprivation of your agreeable favor till yester- 
day. My visit was performed within a few days of 
the time originally fixed for my return, and I have 
been highly delighted, satisfied and gratified with 
every part of it, except the most essential, I mean the 
business I went upon, which turned out very contrary 
to my wishes, though I was never sanguine in my 
expectation of success. 

I was accompanied in my visit to Mount Vernon 
by Mr. & Mrs. Johnson and Tom; we passed two 
nights there very happily and received from the 
General and Mrs. Washington a most cordial welcome. 
Owing to the excessive heat of the weather, I could not 
make the usual tour, with which the General often 
favors his guests, that is, some 8 or 10 miles walking 
about his grounds. I regretted it was out of my 
power to pay this customary tribute, because I am 
sure I should not have tired in the performance as 
some folks are said to do. 
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I told the General that if the President were to see 
Mount Vernon, he would be quite ashamed of his 
own place. He smiled at the remark as if to say, 
“T like the compliment, though I am not sure of your 
sincerity.” I am by no means confident that the 
prospects from the heights of Quincy would suffer 
even in my own opinion, by a comparison with those 
of Mount Vernon; I am sure the President would not 
give them up, but in point of improvements the two 
seats will not bear a parallel. Mrs. Lewis"! was absent 
on a visit to her husband’s relations; we had the 
pleasure however of seeing her sister Mrs. Peter, who 
is a very fine woman. 

I stayed only a day at Georgetown on my return 
from Mount Vernon and then accompanied Mr. 
Cranch back again to Annapolis, where I spent nearly 
another week in a very pleasing society, partaking of 
all their amusements with the same freedom as if I 
had been domiciliated among them. I returned to 
Baltimore on Saturday last and passed several days 
more with equal satisfaction as on my first visit. I 
don’t mention, because it has made me vain, that the 
day I left the place I had seven different invitations to 
dinner. This is a mark only of the hospitality of the 
place, as some people express it. 

There is federalism enough I believe to answer 
present exigencies and I hope it will increase; this 
State, is but a poor creature, but we shall say less, 
I am afraid, in her favor, e’re long. I am distressed 
at the accounts we hear of Governor Sumner’s health. 
God grant he may yet live an ornament to his Country 
and the world. 

Why don’t you tell me more than all about your 
late return with the boys. Am happy to hear your 
Mother has better health than in the winter. 

I have been writing for the first time, all this 
forenoon in my Office, which however is not yet 


4 Eleanor Parke Custis married Lawrence Lewis, the son of Washington's sister 
Elizabeth. 
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deserving the name, having for all furniture a chair 
and table. I have gone to my lodgings though my 
landlady has not yet removed from Pine Street—you 
know how much I shall be out of the way here, but 
it is only for a short time. Retirement is more 
necessary for me now, than society. 

Present me kindly everywhere and think me 

Yours, 
T. B. Adams 

P.S. Inform Uncle and Aunt Cranch that their son 
and his family are in health. I left him much better 
than I found him. 

I shall send Fries’s® trial shortly. As to Por- 
cupine,® if you have complaints against him, drop 
him a line—I will none of him. 


Philadelphia 16th June 1799 


My dear William:— 

I have just now got your letter of the 7th inst, 
and been made very happy by its contents. I am 
quite ashamed of myself for not being so great a 
politician as you are, but the fact is I have thought 
for some time past, that politics is but a remote 
branch of my trade, and though I am not indifferent 
on any subject particularly interesting to the public, 
I feel some listlessness respecting the generality of 
political news and unascertained reports. The news 
from Europe of late has roused me in a degree, because 
it is of a complection rather different from my ex- 
pectations. I did think that the French armies would 
not meet with an effectual check, from the Imperial 
troops. I really believed and on strong presumptive 
grounds, that the Emperor was on the brink of the 
abyss which has swallowed so many illustrious victims 
within a few years past, and after Sardinia, Naples, 
Sicily and Tuscany were gone, without a struggle on 
his part to save them, my belief was confirmed that 


#2 John Fries, convicted of treason, pardoned by John Adams, see his Works. 
13 See Memorials of William S. Shaw. p. 88. 
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the present campaign would hurl the King of the 
Romans from his throne with almost as much facility 
as it had already levelled the state and dignity of his 
father in law. I rejoice to find that fact otherwise, 
and that the French armies in all quarters have been 
beaten by skill and bravery. The Directory state 
the incompletness of the Conscription levies as the 
cause of Jourdan’s victory, who by the official account 
gained the battle of Stochach and then fled with 
precipitation across the Rhine. The French armies 
are incomplete, there is the secret. They began the 
campaign prematurely in hopes of taking the Allies 
by surprize, and they found, what has never before 
been the case, that their own numbers were not 
inexhaustible. It is much to be wished that this 
reverse of fortune on the French side may be followed 
up by others of equal magnitude, for my opinion 
coincides with your’s, that what has already happened 
will do little towards humbling the great nation, con- 
sidering that arts and not arms are the chief weapons 
of the war they wage against the present establish- 
ments of the world. We may yet expect to hear of 
hard fighting, since this gleam of success must inspire 
fresh courage to the drooping hearts of the fraternized 
nations and more especially to the Imperialists. 

I thank you for the good intelligence respecting 
our baggage from Lisbon. My brother’s library is a 
treasure not surpassed in value by any private col- 
lection in this Country. It would be desirable to get 
the boxes up to Quincy and have a few of them in- 
spected to ascertain their condition, but as there is 
no preparation for putting them up, it would be best, 
if no damage has come to them to let them remain in 
the boxes, stowed away in some safe place, though 
not in a garret for fear of fire. I wish the little trunk 
of my cloaths to be broken open, as I have not the key, 
and such garments as appear obsolete to be applied 
to charitable purposes under the direction of my 
Mother. 
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I enclose the letter I received from Berlin after 
my return. I should have done it when I last wrote 
my Mother, but was restrained by the circumstance 
of its ancient date and the hope that more recent 
letters had been received at Quincy. You will please 
return it. 

I am not yet fixed in the neighborhood where I 
wrote you my Office was to be; the lady I board with 
lives at present in Pine, between 2¢ & 3° Streets, but 
we hope to move somewhere in the course of the next 
month. I am not dissatisfied with my present situa- 
tion, but should like a more central one if Clients were 
my object immediately. 

The weather begins to wax warm and in ten days 
all my acquaintance will be gone to the Country; this 
is the most retired season at Philadelphia, and if the 
heat is not too severe I can pursue my studies to 
advantage. I have, on reflection, given up the idea 
of buying & maintaining a quadruped this Summer— 
the expense is frightful & would be oppressive to a 
much heavier purse than mine,—I’ll rather buy a few 
law tools to decorate the (at present) bare walls & 
empty tables of my Office, & trust to my heels for 
exercise. 

I was out at Judge Peters’s country seat on Friday 
but heard nothing of your letter to Richard. The 
Judge & Lady were well & desired to be remembered at 
Quincy. 

Poor Massachusetts! What severe losses are 
heaped & multiplied upon thee, by the great leveller 
of Science, virtue, talents & worth! The great orna- 
ments of thy family are summoned in rapid succession 
to the world of spirits, & few of equal accomplishments 
are left to comfort thy affliction. 

I am, with best love to all our friends 

Sincerely your’s, 
T. B. Adams 
P. S. I omitted to remark on the information brought 
out by M’. F. Williams. The influence of Sieyés at 
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Berlin may be considerable but the King of Prussia 
independent of that influence would not be induced to 
attack France anew. He will find it difficult to keep 
aloof, but the Allies will not push him into the opposite 
scale, if they have their senses about them. Count 
Haugwitz seems to hold his seat in the king’s affections, 
against very powerful antagonists. He is the foster 
father of the present system—the Marquis of Lucchesini 
was the reputed author and chief advisor of it. In 
Secret Memoirs you will find the characters of these 
two gentlemen. 

I shall write to the President in a day or two. 
Meantime present me kindly to him & mother. 


Philadelphia 29th June 1799 
Dear William 

I am favored with your’s of the 23° ins‘. and the 
enclosures—one of which is herewith returned. 

The Lieutenant Governor’s address is quite equal 
to my expectations, and there is little doubt with me, 
that he will rise a peg higher, merely, or chiefly because 
the people would not be united in any man of more 
capacity and talents. If any considerable interval 
takes place prior to a new election, other candidates 
will be brought forward and I think there will be some 
risk of a division of the federal interest, which may 
turn the scale in favor of our General, who will doubt- 
less be found at his post on a new trial of electioneer- 
ing strength. A suggestion of this sort might be 
serviceable in the newspapers. 

I have nothing particular to communicate. The 
weather has been & still is intensely hot; for two days, 
successively, the thermometer stood at 92°, but since 
then we have had a thunder storm or two, which has 
cooled us a little. Reports are circulated almost daily 
of cases having already occurred of the yellow fever. 


M4 Mirabeau’s Secret History of the Court of Berlin. 
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The doctors deny most positively that anything so 
bad exists, though several very sudden deaths have 
occurred. We expect continual alarm, but no vessel 
has yet arrived upon which the burthen of importa- 
tion can be thrown; about the beginning of August 
we may expect one. The heat is sufficiently intense 
to create a plague almost of itself. 

Our Court is still sitting—on Monday another 
begins—in short there is very little intermission at 
this Season. 

Great preparations are making for the 4th by all 
the military gentlemen. Iam invited to dine with the 
Cincinnati. 

What has become of the answer you expect, I 
cannot conjecture. It was sent nearly a month ago, 
but I believe by a private hand. 

I should have sent you Fries’s trial, but it has 
never been published; a new trial having been granted 
by the Court, the publication would have been im- 
proper. 

Give my regards & love where due and accept the 


best esteem of 
T. B. Adams 


P. S. I am very sure you will thank me for 
reminding you that your Orthography grows worse 
& worse. I know my own to be incorrect occasionally, 
but I use a dictionary for the most part when writing. 
thou likewise.” 


Philadelphia 8” July 1799 
My dear William: 

Your’s of the 2% is in hand, with the enclosures, 
which receive thanks. I am sorry you dislike short 
letters, because I shall make an excuse therefrom for 
writing more seldom & only when I have matter 
enough to fill my paper on all sides. Against this I 
am sure you will protest & on second reflection, will 
prefer frequent brevity, to scarce prolixity. 
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Among my brother’s books you will find many 
belonging to me, which if you are able to distinguish, 
either by my name being in them or otherwise, please 
to put them aside. There is a very handsome sett of 
Pindar’s works, which if you use be careful of it. 
Should the books be put on shelves, I must beg you to 
take care that the setts be not broken. I went to the 
house in Market street today and deposited my trunk 
there as a precursor to my leaving the City for Ger- 
mantown. Every thing was in good order but the 
books & those were quite otherwise scarcely a complete 
sett on the shelves. There are several odd volumes, 
Pope among others only four volumes, but I think the 
other two are at Quincy. One vol. L’Esprit de la 
Ligne, one vol. Moliere’s works (the 1 vol.). At 
New York among the books I found, were some belong- 
ing to setts at Quincy. I took them away, but they 
are of little benefit without the rest. Some day or 
other I hope they will all meet again in one company, for 
it is vexatious to break the setts of good & rare books, 
such as are the french authors & editions of Lattin 
classic’s. I found 3 vols. of Cicero’s Orations at 
N. Y. French & Lat., and I think there is one still 
deficient, perhaps you may find it. 

The alarm which was created a few days since, 
from the report of the prevalence of the fever, has 
nearly subsided, and I observe in Brown’s paper of 
the evening some strictures on that subject which 
repel with a sort of indignant triumph the suggestion of 
its existence. Iam not, nor have I been much alarmed 
for several days, since there was no evidence that the 
fever of which several persons in my neighborhood 
have died, had been communicated to others by in- 
fection; nevertheless I am not one of those who rail 
at the Doctors for saying that they have had cases of a 
malignant fever, resembling in every particular except 
contagion the fever of last fall. It is their duty to 
tell truth, though its unpleasant quality draws down 
upon them, the momentary censure of many Citizens. 
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I am going to the Country for my own health, 
because I am confident it will be better there than here 
for some time to come. There are no Courts except 
the Federal Court in August, which I can attend as 
well while I lodge out of town as if I stayed in it, and 
I shall thereby probably save myself the trouble, 
fatigue & expence of a second removal from any other 
part of the town I might go to. I hate this unsettled 
mode of life however, for it distracts one’s ideas, 
deranges schemes of application both to business 
& study, and whether the yellow fever is here in fact 
or only in apprehension the effect at this season is the 
same—you hear of nothing else. 

I have read none of the intercepted correspond- 
ence, lately published in Porcupine,” because I dont 
take his paper. Brown" is the only one I take. If 
the correspondence is published separately, I will 
obtain a copy for you. The papers you are so good 
to enclose me are always very acceptable. 

I am fearful that young M’*. Henry was either 
captured or lost though at the time my brother wrote 
he had sailed only 10 or 11 weeks, and some chance 
yet remained of his being safe; I have intended to 
enquire after him of his uncle, but it has escaped my 
memory when I saw him. 

With best love to all Iam dear William 

Your friend & Serv‘ 
T. B. Adams 


Philadelphia 14" July, 1799 


Dear William: 

If it be only to thank you for your favor of the 7 
I will devote a minute previous to the meeting of 
Court; I thank you also for the Walpole paper,!’ whic h 


8 Porcupine’s Gazette, William Cobbet’s daily paper had a run of nearly three years 
from Mar. 1797 to Oct. 1799. 

6 Philadelphia Gazette & Universal Daily Advertiser, published by Andrew Brown. 

Farmer's Museum or Lay Preacher's Gazette was the title at this time of the peri- 
odical, begun in April 1793 by Isaiah Thomas and David Carlisle, which had no rival 
in the country. In 1795 Joseph Dennie began to write for the Museum his series of 
papers entitled “The Lay Preacher’. Later he became sole editor until he removed 


to Philadelphia. See footnote no. 42. 
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entertains and delights me more than any of the 
literary productions of the Country. If there were an 
Editor here of the same taste as the Walpole Bard, 
I should sometimes indulge an itching which besets 
me for seribling. I know not precisely in what strain 
I might indulge, but having a wide field before me 
full of rich vegetation & delicious fertility I could not 
long hesitate on what to bestow my mite of cultiva- 
tion. Perhaps, with “the bee,’ I might also ‘‘travel 
& expatiate.” But what encouragement is there to 
“east pearls before Swine?’”’ There is no taste, no 
relish for miscellaneous reading among the professional 
men of the place—I ask pardon of those who may be 
exceptions to the general rule—some there are, tho’ 
few—I dread these mere Lawyers & Doctors & Divines, 
they are of no use or amusement but to their respective 
fraternities, and yet they are eminent men—full of 
professional knowledge & formidable on their own 
ground—soaring high in their appropriate elements & 
only fit to dwell therein. 

The high Court of Errors & Appeals will close its 
Session today. Not much business has come before it, 
but two important questions of law particularly relat- 
ing to our State practice & jurisprudence have been 
argued with great professional skill by the old ones of 
the Bar. My Master Ingersoll’s'® reputation stands 
unquestionaly foremost on the list of worthies & able. 
He surpasses all the rest in some particulars & is 
inferior in none. 

This Court Consists of a large number of Judges 
—to wit, The Chief Justice or President (M‘'. Chew)” 
Three Judges of the Supreme Court, and the Presidents 
of the Court of Common Please in all the Counties. 
As however the jurisdiction of this Court is only 
appellate, all cases brought before it by writ of Error 
from the Supreme Court, which have been there 
adjudged, can have no second opinion passed on them 


18 Jared Ingersoll (1749-1822) Attorney General of Penn. 
# Benjamin Chew (1722-1810) Chief Justice of the State of Penn. 
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by the judges of the Supreme Court. This circum- 
stance has in one or two instances created embarrass- 
ment during this term, because the chief Justice’s 
health would not permit his attendance and there 
were only four Justices present besides the Supreme 
Court Judges, five being necessary to make a Court 
(a quorum) when the case to be heard had been pre- 
viously adjudged in the Court below. Another 
Justice has been sent for from Lancaster & is expected 
on the bench today. I have been in company with 
the strange Justices one of whom is M" Addison & was 
pleased with their conversation. Judge Rush (a 
brother of the D™) though a man of some Science 
& very federal is nevertheless, as Stockdale the English 
bookseller said to my father, of him, a thick sculled, 
water drinker. He thinks Buonaparte the most 
wonderful General that has appeared since Caesar. 
I observed that in my opinion the Arch Duke Charles 
was the superior man & General. He treated the 
observation rather slightly, by saying, the only time 
the two men were opposed to each other, the Arch 
Duke’s laurels withered in an instant.—With warmth, 
I retorted—He nevertheless compelled the prelimi- 
naries of Lisbon & had it in his power, if the fate of 
Vienna could have been risked on the event of a 
battle, to have annihilated Buonaparte & his Army. 
I have always understood otherwise said he, & there 
we stopped. I always get in a passion when I hear 
the French Idol of the day, extravagantly extolled 
by any other than a Frenchman—The ephemeral 
butterfly will always dazzle an infantine imagination. 

The little extract you made from a letter, makes 
amends for the groundless suspicion once excited by 
the same author. The last sentence contains a truth 
to which every Son in the Country will give a ready 
assent & every reasonable parent will not refuse to 
concur in it. At the age of maturity every man in 
a free Country, is entitled to judge for himself unless 
he is in a state of dependence. Men often judge 
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erroneously even in things most interesting to them- 
selves, but men are also wicked & commit crimes 
against positive commands. Is this a reason for 
denying them the exercise of free will on one hand, or a 
good argument for dispensing with prohibitions against 
vice, on the other? 

I go out of town this afternoon—A fresh alarm 
of the fever, these two days past has existed. A son 
of F. A. Muhlenberg, died of it yesterday, & two more 
are sick, who were apprentices in the same store in 
Water Street. I think the public offices will soon 
remove. 

I cannot make another journey this summer, 
though it would give me pleasure to pass it with you 
& the family at Quincy. If I remove from this State, 
it shall be the last time. 

With best love to all, I remain, 


Yours in truth & sincerity, 
T. B. Adams 


Philadelphia 23* July 99 

Dear William 

I have just come to Town after a week’s absence, 
with the intention of removing a small portion of 
baggage, which I had left behind, & return again this 
evening to the Country. The weather has been quite 
temperate during the last week and few, if any, new 
cases of the fever have occurred, indeed there is no 
unusual mortality at present, and we earnestly hope 
there will be none, but the season has not yet come. 
If the month of August should pass over with as little 
cause of alarm as the present has thus far, I shall feel 
a confidence that the City will escape the calamity 
and I shall return immediately to it. I enclose you 
a very recent publication of D' Rush on the subject, 
which you will be glad to see. 

I wrote a letter to my Mother two days ago & 
intended to bring it to Town with me, but forgot it, 
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so you must give my best love instead of it, and 
promise the letter speedily. 

People here are very angry at the Bostonians 
for impeding the commercial intercourse in con- 
sequence of the rumors of fever. Coming in the 
Stage this morning, I heard some Quakers complain 
of its being an hasty & illiberal measure—I judge not 
between you— 

Thanks for the Oration, which I read with much 
pleasure. What sort of a Commencement had you? 

T. B. Adams 


Rock Hall, Germant® 29th July 1799 

Dear William 

The 26 instt brought me yours of the 18 
and the 28" that of the 21 with accompanyments— 
Accipe gratias et incepto permanete. You anticipated 
my request to be informed of how the rituals were 
this year performed at Alma mater. I am, among 
other pursuits attempting to renew my acquaintance 
with school & College books, for which I own I had 
little relish while they occupied me as a task; had I 
made this confession at the time I was employed in 
reading the classics & saying them ‘‘like a lad,’”’ my 
Masters & all others concerned in my education would 
have said I was a stupid, idle boy, who has no business 
to indulge or even entertain his likes and dislikes, & 
with them, a well grounded disgust would have passed 
for a cloak to an idle humor or as a mark of deficiency 
of intellect. I made no such avowal and I learnt, like 
others, just as much latin & Greek as I was bound to, 
and no more—I never saw or never distinguished the 
beauties classic & poetic of Virgil or of his master 
Homer. The eloquence of Cicero enveloped in what, 
to me, was difficult language, never melted my frigid 
and congealed faculties so that I could perceive where- 
in he surpassed predecessors, contemporaries & suc- 
cessors in that style for which he was most aptly 
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formed to excell; nor did his copia verborum then arrest 
my admiration, as it has done since. Horace with all 
his wit, could scarcely boast of having excited a smile 
on my visage, and as to his Satires, had they never been 
written, my wisdom & instruction would not have been 
less than they are. Juvenal is not one of our College 
books—Nor is Ovid—or even Tacitus—I am ashamed 
to acknowledge that I never read them in their original 
dress,—Ovid, with a french translation, is now under 
my eyes and it strikes me as one of the most necessary 
of all the latin poets to be read in schools,—it is in fact a 
useful nomenclator to the rest. Fiction, to use a 
strong expression, is made intelligible—even ‘‘the 
melancholy madness of poetry’ becomes rational 
matter of fact, in comparison to the obscurity which 
seems to envelope antient literature without this 
author’s aid. 

We have very few classic scholars in this Country, 
and the number will not increase until the capacities 
of boys in our Grammar schools & Colleges are better 
discriminated—until our Masters, Tutors, preceptors, 
professors & Presidents become scholars themselves 
in the dead languages, which they pretend to teach. 
Who ever undertakes to advise boys to read the 
biography of the authors they learn at school, or points 
to the beauties & properties peculiar to each? Who 
attempts to explain the difficult passages continually 
occurring in the best classic writers or comments upon 
an allusion without which it lies hid “in darkness 
visible”’ from the apprehension of a child? 

It would be a source of high satisfaction if I 
read latin with as much facility as I dofrench. One 
of them I learnt involuntarily by seven years reading, 
when young—the other I acquired in less than three 
years at a more advanced age, unassisted by a teacher. 
Since I came out here, I have been infinitely more 
amused, instructed, & gratified with the company I 
have kept, than that I was obliged to frequent in the 
City. I converse with Cicero, Tacitus, Ovid, Horace, 
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in addition to professional writers. But these will not 
give me bread, no! we must dwell with bricks & stones, 
filth & heat & all the disagreeables of life, because 
there dwells man, sordid, money making animal. 
It is time this strain should cease for it begins to 
border on the querulous. 

In one of the boxes of books lately arrived at 
Quincy, there must be certain odd volumes of a work 
(I think the history of France) which my brother 
presented to the College. If you can find them, they 
should be sent to complete the set at Cambridge. 


I am as usual your’s 
T. B. Adams 


Philadelphia August 16“ 1799 
Dear William 

I have not yet acknowledged the receipt of your 
favor of the 30“ ult® enclosing M*. Paine’s Oration, 
but when I write to one of the family once a week, my 
conscience acquits me of negligence. I wrote twice 
to my mother last week. 

Your letter is not by me, but I recollect it noticed 
your having just finished ‘‘Davila’s history’. Did 
you ever read the discourses** on the author written 
in 89-90, which some writers of that day who were 
displeased with the political doctrines inculcated by 
them, used to call long-winded, dull, tedious sermons 
in favor of Monarchy & Aristocracy? I well remember 
the time when the public were taught & persuaded to 
conceive an horror & disgust against the reputed 
author of those harmless papers. Faction existed 
then as now, but it had not then been organised. 
The inflamatory materials were concealed beneath 
the cinders, but the breath of party animosity aided 
by the strong gale of French revolution could alone 
kindle the flame which shortly after burst forth with 
unspeakable violence in all quarters of the globe. 


26 Davila, Arrigo C. History of the Civil Wars of France. 
21 Adams, John. Discourses on Davila. 
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I distrust the political temper & spirit of our 
Commercial towns and Cities. Whence I derive this 
jealousy, unless experience & observation have im- 
perceptibly suggested it to my conviction, I am 
unable to ascertain, but according to my creed the 
God, Goddess, & Patron or Patroness of trade, was 
one of the first democrats in the world and her votaries 
have ever since been more or less infected by such in- 
fluence. Here is a suggestion which you are welcome 
to combat if you disagree, and which until I have 
your opinion of it, I shall pursue no further. 

The electioneering campaign goes on briskly 
here—We shall have a curious publication on the 
subject of McKean’s” character, pretentions & qualifi- 
cations, in a few days, if the Committee appointed to 
draft it comply with their duty; in the course of the 
work, some interesting sketches & anecdotes respect- 
ing a few of McKean’s friends & recommenders, are 
likewise promised. Both sides, in many respects, 
are weak on the score of former character. Old 
tories serve to fill the foremost ranks on each. Tench 
Coxe & Levi Hollingsworth may be balanced against 
each other. There will be very warm work in some 
places at the time of election, you may depend. 

The Country has suffered much, I hear, for want 
of rain in the interior of this State, though in other 
parts the crops of grain were never more abundant. 
We have a fine rain toduy, for the first time, since 
this month came in. The dust has been suffocating 
at Germantown, though I have kept pretty clear of it. 

Paine’s Oration, though a good one, does not 
strike me so favorably as others you have sent me. 
It has great merit as an hasty production, but the 
style is stiff & seems to labor in several places rather 
unpleasantly for the reader. I would not criticise a 
work of a promising Contemporary, under the cir- 


*® Thomas McKean, Chief Justice of Penn., elected Governor over the Federalist 
candidate, James Ross. 
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cumstances of the one I allude to, if my remarks were 
for public inspection. It would be ungenerous. 
Present me kindly to Quincy, my friend & to my 
Quincy friends—believing me always in truth 
Your’s 
T. B. Adams 


Rock-hall, 23d August 1799 
Dear William :— 

I received your agreeable birthday tribute the 
day following the date of my last; since then the deadly 
pestilence has burst forth again with ten fold violence 
& every part of the City is more or less infected. 
The inhabitants are flying in every direction & not a 
room is left unoccupied at Germantown. I go there 
but seldom. The Banks & other public Offices are 
soon expected.” 

New York, we understand, is equally afflicted & 
alarmed. Another mournful Autumn menaces on 
all sides, & yet the weather seems favorable to an 
high degree of health in the Country. I shall not 
expose myself to fever infection, so, be of no concern 
for me. 

I had heard nothing of the pamphlet you men- 
tion, but am desirous of seeing it, wicked & abandoned 
as it is. Barlow is deep in the mysteries of modern 
philosophy. He is not only a deliberate plotting 
villain, but of slender intellect. His mind was never 
capable of a manly thought on subjects of government. 
Poets in general are the worst of politicians—they 
are by trade & occupation worshipers of ideal images, 
dealers in fiction, builders of air born castles & master 
workmen only in the edifices of Parnassus’ summit. 
These things belong not in any manner to the Science 
of Government. In France indeed, under the mockery 
of Republicanism, the Chénier’s, the Beaumarchais’s 


%8 The public offices were removed to Trenton August, 1799, because of yellow fever. 
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have prostituted their muses to the vile purpose of 
blasphemy & Atheism. In Republican France, Poets 
may be legislators, for the Republic originated in 
fraud, has been maintained by violence & yet exists 
only in imagination. All these things appertain to 
Poetry. Ergo a poetical form of Government is 
the most arbitrary, absurd & monstrous that ever 
prevailed among mankind. Who but a Frenchman 
would have endured a rhyming race of governors & 
legislators? 

The above is about on a level with the reasoning 
of Tom Paine in “Age of Reason part 2d” wherein he 
aims all the shafts of his railery & gibes at the Bible. 
He dwells much on a conceit which he thinks original, 
in both parts of this work, viz.—That prophet originally 
meant nothing more nor less than poet, and that the 
prophesies are only poems in the Eastern style, which 
deals much in allegory fable & parable, so that to 
sanctify these poems by calling them prophesies & 
respecting them as authentic traditions of the word of 
God, is solemn mockery. Well, I have proved that 
the French nation have in latter days pay’d more 
respect than any other to these sort of folks called 
poets, by admiting them to give laws to their Country, 
& therefore France is incontestably more culpable in 
retaining a reverence for impostors than all the world 
besides. 

I hope Dr. Hopkins is not ranked among the 
fraternity, though he is rather a visonary than other- 
wise in some of his opinions. His professional reputa- 
tion at Hartford is very good. 

I got a letter from J. Q. A. dated 29 April, a day 
or two since. It was brought by a vessel that was 
carried in & detained a month in England, but was 
finally liberated, being freighted with a cargo for 
Government. 

The subject of this letter is business merely, on 
the details of which I shall write shortly to my Mother. 
I have no letter from her later than the 4th curr’ t. 
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Truxton™ insinuates that he has been coaxed to 
go out after another Monsieur frigate. I dont believe 
this would have been done if the S of N had felt him- 
self unconscious of promising more than he had a 
right to do on the subject of rank. He is resolved to 
persist in his resignation. He has a right so to do, 
but he is preparing chagrin, discontent & torment for 
himself during his life, by the obstinate exercise of it. 
Discipline must be established at the outset, for the 
vices & errors of infancy are hard to correct in maturer 
ages. Our navy is the most hopeful & promising of 
our Country’s offspring & I hope it will be trained up 
in the nurture of due subordination to its parent 
authority. A really good & valuable officer or servant, 
is he that unites courage, capacity, humanity & 
humility, but how rare is the association complete. 
I wish Truxton well, but older and abler must not be 
overlooked, however they may have been eclipsed by 
a fortunate & well timed adventure. 

Dear William you write a very slovenly hand 
and you spell shockingly ill. Truth is sometimes 
disagreeable, but ought not therefore to be disguised. 
She is, you know, the only female that wants no fig 
leaf to cover her nakedness. 

I am dear William Sincerely Yours, 

T. B. Adams 

P.S. If the Post Office does not remove it will 
be difficult to get letters very soon from town or to 
it—you must make due allowance therefore for 


irregularity. 


Germantown, 30th August [1799]. 
Dear William :— 

I enclose, as directed, under cover to you, the 
Summary Statement of services rendered at an 
important «& critical period of our Country’s affairs, 
by an intelligent, brave & deserving Officer. I think 
it an hardship that such merit & such services are so 


* Thomas Truxton, the first of our naval officers to win distinction, was Captain 
of the Constellation and captured the French frigate L’Insurgente, Feb. 9, 1799. 
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soon obliterated from the recollection or so much out 
of the knowledge of Gentlemen now in Office, that a 
statement under the hand of the Agent himself should 
be deemed necessary to obtain for them the notice 
they merit. 

We have in the papers of yesterday and the day 
before the letters of the Secretary of the Navy & of 
Truxtun himself on the subject of his resignation. 
The Secretary differs, I perceive, from the President 
as to the right of this decision, and as I am ignorant 
of the principles which governed it, I can form no 
other opinion of its propriety, than my confidence in 
the deciding authority would inspire. Whether Tal- 
bot’s Commission is new, & subsequent to Truxtun’s, 
or whether in consideration of Talbot’s former ser- 
vices, he is judged worthy of a rank above Truxtun, 
is what I should like to know, for Truxtun says 
“every palpitation of his soul tells him that the injury 
he has received is unaccountable.” 

I have spent two days in preparing a statement for 
publication on this subject, but my information & 
the means of obtaining it are so insufficient that I 
wave the thoughts of sending anything to the press. 
Indeed the difficulty of sending to the printing 
Office at this time operates asa restraint. I am loth 
to be suspected of interference in deed on a question 
of this sort. The proper authority has decided & I 
doubt not justly, between the disputants, and the 
public will acquiesce. If Truxtun was not too proud, 
he might bear a Commission under Talbot® without 
dispising himself. Even Daie* would not serve under 
him. 

If none of my letters have miscarried, I ought to 
have a reply from you very soon. I shall deliver 
your enclosure of last week shortly. 

Present me kindly to Boylston & believe me 

Yours’ in haste T. B. A. 


*% Captain Silas Talbot. 
™ Captain Richard Dale. 
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P.S. The fever abates in town but little. The 
banks are not yet removed. September 2d. I am 
going this morning to attend the Supreme Court, which 
is to meet at Frankford. I shall apply for admission 
as a Counsellor during the term. I was in hopes to 
have got a letter last evening, but did not. I am 
three or four in advance with you. 


Germantown, 8th September, 1799 
Dear William :— 

I have your favor of the 31st ult., with an en- 
closure for R. Peters Junr, which shall be delivered 
as soon as an opportunity of sending it presents. I 
have not yet found means to forward the last en- 
closure you made me—which is rather the effect of 
misfortune than neglect, though you doubtless will 
think I have no excuse for being nine weeks within 
3 miles of the Bishops, without having made one 
single visit there. The fact is, I have been very little 
from the spot of my retreat in any direction except to 
Frankford, where I last week attended Court & took 
the oath as a practitioner therein. I hope that the 
money which a licence to practise costs, may be placed 
at good interest, but the prospect is barren. 

I shall have to attend another Court this week at 
Frankford, where a Debtor of my brother is to avail 
himself of the cheating insolvent law of this State 
passed last year, and under which the most flagrant 
‘frauds & perjuries are practised. The debtor always 
gets out, unless you can convict him of perjury by 
discovering property which he has not disclosed. 
The man in question, is a swindling fellow, who 
borrowed money of my brother at the Hague, to 
prevent his going to Jailin Holland. It seems that he 
has not been able to escape it here. His name, 
J. P. Ripley. 

This morning (the 10th Septr.) I got your favor 
of the 2d, with enclosures, for which accept my 
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cordial thanks. The affray between Livermore & 
Lee, had fallen under my observation, but the pieces 
I had never seen, except Lee’s publication. Fisher 
Ames’s remark, that ‘‘a character even unjustly 
aspersed, never appears so unsullied, as before’ 
occurs forcibly to my recollection on this occasion. 

One of my speculative letters to you of the latter 
end of July, remains, I think, yet unacknowledged. I 
wont be sure however. The subject most descanted 
on was, my attempting to renew an acquaintance with 
School & College books—I notice this circumstance 
for no particular reason, though a doubt exists whether 
it reached you. Several of my letters went to town by 
different private conveyances and some of them might 
have miscarried naturally enough. At present we 
have a regular post office established here during the 
fever. 

The Aurora pronounces the letters which appeared 
a few days since in the papers, relative to the assassina- 
tion of the Frenchmen at Rastadt, a bare faced forgery. 
The story is so consonant to my own suspicions «& to 
the appearances which struck our notice in the rela- 
tion on the French side, that I think them genuine, 
though their coming here first from St. Sebastian is 
against them. We shall soon know the fact. 

The mortality in Philadelphia increases slowly— 
for many days the average was about 20, and has never 
exceeded 31. A long spell of rainy weather has 
prevailed and we hope checked the disease in a degree. 
Several useful men have fallen within a short time. 

I have nothing of moment to say further than 
an assurance of the esteem & friendship 

B.A. 
If you can obtain for me the words of the patriotic 
songs, written by Mr. Paine, I shall thank you. 
There are two or three. Quincy will ask for them 
of the Author, if you give him a hint with my best 
remembrance. Paine has a claim on me for a retribu- 
tion, which on occasion I shall be happy to make. I 
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think highly of his poetic talents, and wish he might 
meet as much admiration & encouragement as his 
genius merits. A professional Poet cannot live here 
by his trade & unluckily he is seldom fit for any other. 
I think that when the Gods make a man poetical, it 
is a sure mark of their vengeance not their mercy. 


16th September 1799 


Dear William :— 

Yours of the 6th saluted me on my return from a 
little excursion on a visit to the Bishop’s & Mr. 
Brecks. H. Wyckoff my particular friend, called and 
dined with me on Thursday, took me in his chair to 
the Bishop’s in the afternoon, where we paid our re- 
spects to his worship & the ladies, thence to the seat 
of Wyckoffs father; across the Schuylkill, where I 
stayed the night & in the morning of Friday went in 
the same vehicle to Frankford where we attended 
Court & towards night rode as far as Mr. Breck’s 
where we stayed until yesterday morning, having 
found the family and left them in good health. In 
performing this tour, business as well as exercise & 
relaxation was in a degree my object—and I was very 
happy to make the first an apology for the latter. As 
a proof of [torn] having made this excursion—ecce 
signum! <A budget of [torn] your care, both of 
which you will deliver to Miss Gray. 

The poem &ca came in course. I may take the 
trouble to read it, & I may not—your account of it is 
as much as I wish to know of it, though it is but fair 
to make my own opinion from perusal. 

Your Bolystonian annecdote is rich. I fear he 
has spoiled sport thereby. Give him my love. 

I shall write soon again being now in haste, 

Your’s 
T. B. Adams 
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Germantown, 22 September, 1799 
Dear William :— 

I received your obliging and copious communica- 
tion of the 13th and render thanks for the trouble you 
have taken to explain a subject, which had excited my 
curiosity & interested my feelings, but which without 
your aid I should have been unable to comprehend to 
my satisfaction. . I think it necessary only to observe 
in reply that I fully concur in the opinion of the 
rectitude, propriety & justice, of the ultimate decision 
in this case, and entertain no doubt respecting the 
correctness of the judgment that the public will form 
upon the circumstances of it. I hold this historical 
detail in perfect confidence & high estimation, it is 
drawn with ability and the arrangement of materials 
is methodical and accurate. 

Since I last wrote you I have been a journey of 
30 miles from this place, to accompany a lady on a 
visit to her sick child. We were summoned by a 
messenger from the place where the boy resides, after 
all our family had retired to bed. The nature of his 
disorder (a putrid sore throat) struck terror to the 
minds of the parents; whose anxiety was more poign- 
ant from the recollection of two lovely babes, who 
died of the same complaint in 1793, at the same place. 
The father sat off immediately & I gave him my word 
to accompany his wife the next morning, which I 
accordingly did; we performed the journey in a few 
hours & had the satisfaction to find the lad recovering 
from his disorder which had taken a favorable turn 
the same morning & his physician had pronounced 
him out of danger. I must not forget to mention, 
that within two or three hundred yards of our journey’s 
end, our chaise upset & spilt its contents on the 
ground, in performing which it gave me a pretty 
violent contusion on the left leg, which however is 
mending fast. The lady was a good deal bruised, but 
not materially injured. We were both able to return 
the day but one following. It was in the discharge 
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of an act of friendship of the most interesting kind 
that this accident occured, but it was of so slight a 
nature, that I only mention it because no bad con- 
sequences ensued upon it. The gentlemen & lady are 
fellow lodgers with me during the sickness in the City, 
my very valuable & particular friends & intimate 
acquaintances to whom I have been indebted for more 
acts of kindness & attention than I ever received out 
of the circle of my own family connections. When 
you return I will make you known to them; you are 
already acquainted with some of the ladie’s family, 
through my introduction last winter. 

I passed through Norristown, the shire of Mont- 
gommery County, where the State prisoners were 
lately transferred & where their trial is to take place 
on the 11th October. Fries & Co are in good spirits, 
and I am told, rather sanguine in the expectation of 
being acquitted on this trial. Marks, one of the 
number, is very impudent & violent in his language, 
persisting in his error & justifying his conduct which 
was much more outrageous than that of Fries. I be- 
lieved, that Fries would be acquitted on the first 
trial, but I now incline to think the second verdict will 
be like the first. There is a guard kept at the Jail to 
prevent a rescue, but I heard fears expressed lest some 
of the prisoners should escape notwithstanding. 

The day of our election approaches fast. The 
Citizens are summoned to vote at the usual place, the 
State house, and present prospects justify a belief, 
that we may return in safety by that day to the City. 
Dr. Rush permits his friends to return already, but 
enjoins them not to go into the suburbs. The Banks 
no longer contemplate removal, and we may expect 
the town will very soon reassume its wonted appear- 
ance. I shall not be too hasty to venture in, rather 
to satisfy my mother, than because I am personally 
apprehensive. 

My vote will count one in the majority, which our 
side count upon with so much certainty, but against 
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which I have made a wager of a pair bootees. Mc- 
Kean will outrun us by 1500 or 2000. We say 4000 
will be the majority in our favor. No election in this 
State ever excited such interest on all sides. 

I am, dear William, your’s sincerely, 

T. B. Adams 

P.S. Please to make my congratulations acceptable 
to our Cousin Foster on the happy event which you 
notice,iu one of your last favors. What name has it 
received? 

Professor Pearson, whose critical remarks on style 
& composition I highly approve, says that dashes 
under emphatical words & phrases are very inelegant, 
and should be omitted altogether or very sparingly 
used. He recommends attention to orthography & 


punctuation. 


Private, 13 October, [1799] 


Dear William :— 

Before I heard of your coming this way, sooner 
than was expected, I enclosed you in two packets, 
letters to different persons, & in each one from some of 
your correspondents. After hearing of your departure 
I wrote to my Mother requesting her to forward some 
& return others, which a letter from her of the 7th 
informs me she has done. Your caution came too 
late, but no harm is done, at least, I hope not. When 
we meet, you shall hear how & what, if you can wait 
so long. I am a little vexed, but not so much as I 
might & perhaps ought to be, about it. Let me know 
if your seals are respected where you are. 

I shall send you letters soon for my Mother, who 
I rejoice to hear is well escorted. She mentioned my 
meeting her at East Chester, to accompany her hither, 
which I shall willingly do, if I am summoned; this is 
the reason why I cannot go very soon to see you, 
because I may find it convenient to do both, under one 
jaunt. I have some desire to pass a few hours in 
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New York for the sake of business, but do not think 
expedient to go on purpose, the object not authorising 
time & expence. 
I am in truth 
Your’s 


Germantown, 13th October, 99 
Dear William :— 

I must beg you to congratulate the President & 
yourself from me, on your safe arrival in our neighbor- 
hood. Your journey was, I apprehend, more favor- 
able in point of weather than my mother’s is likely to 
be, for we have had very heavy rains & dull skies all 
the last week, more or less. Even on Tuesday, the all 
important 8th of October, big with the fate of Penn- 
sylvania, we had in the morning a very unpromising 
prospect of weather, but it fortunately cleared away 
before noon & left a chance for a fair trial of strength 
on both sides. I was present on the election ground 
a considerable part of the day, & retired with stronger 
hopes of success than I went. The Demo’s however 
mustered strong after dark & poured in their numbers 
beyond calculation, so that we came off with only a 
small majority in the City. It was however larger 
than I expected, and the federal candidate yet keeps 
his competitor at a respectful distance. I am in 
better hopes than I was prior to the Election, but 
not by any means confident of success. 

It will give me great pleasure to see you here, 
though I cannot promise to accompany you back to 
Trenton, very speedily. If it should be in my power 
however without inconvenience to make the excursion, 
I will give you timely notice. If you meet, as you can- 
not fail, I think, with the lay preacher, return him my 
best thanks for his recent remembrance of me, com- 
municated by my friends, Ross & Simpson. 

Your letters of the 20th, 29th ult. & 11th inst., 
came in course. If you could have acquainted me 
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with the time of your intended departure, it would 
have been acceptable as I wanted some books put 
into my trunk, which is coming round by water. I 
shall not go into the City to stay sooner than the 
Ist November, about which time we expect the public 
Offices will return. 

I have a letter from J. Q. A. of July 16th, the latest 
from him, & but a few lines. From Consul Pitcairn 
I get the précis des événemens militaires Nos. 2 & 3 
with a line to the 10th August; no news. 

Present me kindly to my father & believe me 

Your’s sincerely 
T. B. Adams 
P.S. I have the key of the President’s house 


remember! 


Philadelphia, 19th Oct. [1799] 
Dear William 

I have only time to say that after the severe frost 
of last night & the night before, I conceived there 
was no danger in coming to the City. Of course 
came in this morning & find the town quite cheerful 
though the houses not generally open. Have been 
upon the hunt for an Office but can find none as yet. 
I go out again this evening. Our house in Market 
Street is aired in part, as I have had the windows open 
all day. We expect the public Offices will shortly 
remove—if so inform me. 

Your letter of the 15th is in hand & my father’s 
of the 17th which I got this morning. 


I am in haste Your’s 
T. B. A. 


Germantown, 23d October, 1799 


Dear William :— 
I have yet to reply to your favors of the 15th & 


21st inst., the latter of which with the letters of Mr. 
Pitcairn, came to hand last evening. 


— 
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I have been anxious for some days on account of 
reports, which have been circulated with great zeal 
& industry, of a serious misunderstanding in the 
Cabinet at Trenton, and though I give credit slowly 
to the idle rumors of the day, I cannot but wish it were 
in my power to contradict some of them, which their 
very extravagance tells me cannot be true. I know 
pretty well how to appreciate the stories circulated on 
the Subject of the departure of the Commissioners, 
but when great pains are taken to propagate a belief 
that the President has declared his intentions of 
resigning the Chair, and means are taken in con- 
sequence to promote the election of a Successor, I 
confess that the feeling to me is unpleasant and I am 
sure that the effect upon others is pernicious. 

The story is, that the Secretary of State?” opposed 
with all his influence the departure of the Envoys for 
France. That his opposition was seconded by a 
declaration of the British Minister, that a fresh at- 
tempt at negotiation by our Government, would be 
considered by the Coalesced powers, as an act of 
hostility against them, since they had come to a 
resolution to force a declaration from every neutral 
power, for or against them. The President is said 
to have replied with characteristic energy to this 
communication. The Secretary persevered in his 
disaffection, which produced a warm explanation, in 
the course of which the P-t declared he would resign, 
rather than submit to be influenced by the menaces of 
any other power on earth, on the subject of our external 
connections or intercourses. The Envoys of course 
are to go. 

I do not write this account, with an expectation 
that you will be at liberty to tell me in return, what 
foundation there is in fact for any part of it, but only 


7 Timothy Pickering, Secretary of State from 1795-1800, bitterly opposed sending 
the new Envoys to France, who were Oliver Ellsworth, Wm. Vans Murray and Wm. 
R. Davie. 
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to acquaint you with what we the people hear daily in 
out intercourse with Society. 

Since the triumph of Jacobinism in the State, 
there is a manifest scheme set on foot of irritating the 
public mind against Great Britain. I see the drift of it 
in part, but I should wish to know what fresh provoca- 
tion has excited the animosity which thus discovers 
itself. McKean Governor of the State—Jefferson Presi- 
dent of the United States is the next object of that 
faction. I have done looking up to the legislative 
branches of the Government for a relief and provision 
for our great & serious difficulties. ‘‘La puissance 
legislative’ (said a Frenchman who was no fool 
however he may have been a knave) ‘“‘est essentielle- 
ment destructrice;’ “le pouvoir Executif, est es- 
sentiellement conservateur.” I think I can foresee an 
expeditious sacrifice & sure destruction of our Govern- 
ment, in the prospect of such an overwhelming war as 
we are not sure of escaping. The legislative branches 
would abandon the Executive, by refusing the supplies 
necessary to carry it on, & it would fall lifeless to the 
ground, like a body of inert matter, elevated upon 
pillars too weak to sustain the burthen. If such 
must be the fate of this fabric, I had rather that 
myself & family were buried in its ruins, than survive 
the catastrophe by an untimely flight. 

Be so good as inform me, how soon the President 
intends coming to the City, and whether it would be 
worth while for me to visit you before you come. I 
could go next Saturday to Trenton or at furthest on 
Monday, but if you think a speedy removal will take 
place, I will defer my journey altogether. 


I am truly your’s 
T. B. Adams 


Philadelphia, 3d July, 1800 


Dear William :— 
I enclose you a receipt from Watson for your last 


pr of Pantaloons, and Mr. Lynch’s receipt for the last 
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quarter’s rent of the house; the last you will please 
give to my Mother. 

Frederick, the Hostler, called upon me some days 
ago, to give him a character, as a Coachman, saying 
that his own, was gone in his chest to Quincy, and 
praying me to write forit. I promised to do the latter, 
but was not so ready to certify for his ability and good 
conduct, which I knew nothing about. He was very 
importunate, plead poverty &ca but I dismissed him, 
none the better for me. Mr. Briesler will see that the 
Chest be returned & you will notify me when it is sent. 

There is nothing new here, except a report, that 
the V. P. had suddenly departed this life, after 48 
hours illness. The Aurora of this morning, says it is 
a federal bore, & a trick of a Baltimore Editor, to 
prevent the author of the American Declaration of 
Independence, from being toasted throughout the 
Continent, at the approaching Festival. It adds 
Mr. Jefferson, was in perfect health, at his seat, on the 
28th ult. I never was the Dupe of this story, and 
suspecting it to be a sheer fabrication (for what purpose 
I knew not) I refrained from any hasty expressions, 
which fell from others—Such as, ‘“‘too good to be 
true;” “‘no matter if it is;’ & such like, which, when 
the Democrats are perfectly recovered from their 
consternation, we shall see detailed at large, in print. 

The weather continues fine & temperate here, 
and no alarm of fever yet exists. I never knew the 
streets & gutters more offensive both to sight & smell. 

Remember me kindly to all friends; write me now 


& then and Believe me always your 

T. B. Adams 
Love & duty, to father & mother & Sister & Cousin. 
Send me a newspaper, if anything clever appears. 


Philadelphia, 29th July, 1800 


Dear William :— 
I cry your Mercy, for deferring an acknowledge- 
ment of your favor of the 11th & 14th inst., to this 
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late hour, but I have been busy for several days past, 
more than usual. 

There are some things, which occur here from 
time to time that would furnish matter for writing 
about—such as the scandalous stories of Duane & 
Madam Peggy’s courtship-sham marriage to prevent 
bad or unlucky consequences & real marriage after- 
wards to legitimatise the consequences whenever they 
shall happen. Visits paid by the gentleman & lady 
to one Tom Cooper, in Jail, a convict under sentence 
of the law &ca but altho’ I pick up a little scandal & 
laugh when I hear it—I have not patience to commit 
the same to paper. 

I thank you for the enclosures of newspapers &ca. 
The Oration is a sort of picture of modern politics. 
I like the greater part of it very well. 

I enclose the 2nd Number of Horatius, written, 
I think intelligibly, but printed on such paper as a 
federal type ought never to be impressed on. 

My dear friend, I invite you to correct your rage 
for metaphoric allusion, or I shall assume the liberty, 
which the pursuits of Literature uses so abundantly, 
of stricture & censorship, all for your own good & 
improvement. 

What is your idea of a Hercules Government & 
an Atlas faction throwing burthens on said Hercules 
shoulders, which prove too heavy for his strength? 
Your answer I pray you. 

Have you thought of my books—I am going to 
tell you how I think you may chance to come at mine, 
at once. Open the box which has the highest number 
upon it, which most probably contains my Peter 
Pindar—the Rolliad—«& several other works, which 
I want very much. If this dont succeed I know not 
what will. Have you found my 5th Term Reports? 
My classics &ca which you promised to send? 


I am your friend &ca 
T. B. Adams 


Lj 
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P.S. I mean to write you a letter ere long. Today, 
the federal Committee made a report of the names of 
Candidates to be supported at the ensuing election to 
fill the several offices, State & Congress. Genl. 
Gurney” at present a State Senator is to run, instead 
of Mr. Waln.” The other Officers are not sufficiently 
important to mention. I predict that the federal 
ticket will fail; I mean the Representative for Con- 
gress. The Republican Candidate is half one thing 
and three fourth’s another—his name is Jones, a 
Captain of a troop of horse in the Shee legion. 


Philadelphia, 8th August, 1800 
Dear William :— 

I received in due course your favor of the 25th 
ult., together with the volume of Debates, Catalogue 
&ca for all which I return you thanks. I have been 
but a negligent correspondent this Summer, compared 
with the last, for the plain reason that I have had more 
pressing claims upon my attention. You shall event- 
ually lose nothing, however, by continuing your regular 
communications. 

The favorable state of health enjoyed this Season 
by the Citizens of this place, has made the City 
residence quite pleasant, and I have, for the most part, 
been satisfied with taking a ride once or twice a week 
into the Country for the benefit of fresh air. Some 
times I go to Germantown—sometimes to Merion- 
Belmont—the Bishop’s & Mr. Breck’s—this range is 
wide enough & satisfies all my propensities for ramble- 
ing. 

Your letter to J. White was delivered—not a 
word of the enclosure. An acknowledgement may be 
looked for. 

The Sup. Court are waiting for the Hon’ble 
Judge Chase,” who is said to be too much engaged 


28 Gen. Francis Gurney (1738-1815) Speaker of the State Senate. 
2° Robert Waln (1765-1836) Federalist Congressman, 1798-1801. 
% Samuel Chase (1741-1811) Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
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in Electioneering, to be able to attend. He is the 
only man in Maryland perhaps, able to cope with 
Mercer* at, what they call, a Canvass. These are 
always held, in different parts of the State of Mary- 
land, and generally in the Southern States, as I am 
told, when there is known to be a great concourse of 
people—at a horse race—a cock-fight-—or a Methodist 
quarterly meeting. Here, the Candidates for political 
honors or preferment, assemble with their partizans— 
they mount the Rostrum, made out of an empty barrel 
or hogshead, Harrangue the Sovereign people—praise 
& recommend themselves at the expence of their 
adversary’s character & pretentions. Such was the 
mode pursued lately at Anapolis-Elk Ridge, & else- 
where. Col. Mercer, who is a Sovereign Demogague— 
a fluent & audacious Speaker & a deadly Jacobin—is 
running as a member of Assembly. Mr. Key,*? whose 
talents & acquisitions are surpassed by few men in 
this Country & whose reputation as an Orator is very 
eminent—is also a Candidate, but in a different dis- 
trict. These Gentlemen met upon the same ground 
at Anapolis, and canvassed for votes. Key was at 
home, Mercer was in some measure a stranger, but 
the contrast between the effect of the two Speakers on 
the Audience, was very striking. Key triumphed & 
Mercer slunk away. But at the next place of meeting 
Mercer played the perfect Buffoon to the singular 
entertainment of the Sovereign assembly. He laughed— 
he cried—he stormed by turns, by turns he was placid, 
“as the smooth surface of a Summer Sea”. He 
abused & vilified President Adam’s administration & 
extolled the virtues of Gen’l Washington & Mr. 
Jefferson. Hear him—‘‘We are told by the friends of 
Mr. Adams—(Mr. Key, who asserts it) that Gen’l 
Washington approved of all the measures of Mr. 
Adams—Yes! “the sacred shade of that venerable 


*1 John Francis Mercer (1759-1821) Gov. of Maryland, 1801-1803. 
® Philip Barton Key (1757-1815) Federalist Congressman, 1807-1813 
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hero, is now conjured from the silent tomb to sanction 
the measures of those who have aimed at the sub- 
version of your liberties’. 

Now, mark the moral—Mercer during the life of 
Washington was his personal, avowed, active & 
rancorous enemy—there was not in creation the man 
whom he hated so much—the breach was notorious 
& always reflected disgrace, contempt & detestation 
upon Mercer. Yet look at the dastardly hypocrit. 
Who but a Southern Maniac could be guilty of such 
duplicity? 

Our friend Edw. Coale, who was present at both 
these meetings, gave me the outlines of the above 
narration. I send you the Aurora account, which 
when read, please return. 

Judge Peters * has this day given a Decree in the 
case of Salvage in which I was concerned in the 
Admiralty Court. He allows us only a fourth part 
of the property saved, or the value, which is something 
more than four thousand Dolls. to be divided among 
three. We calculated upon a third or half—but a 
fourth, must do. 

Present me kindly to all friends. I presumed 
Quincy would Summer with you & therefore took the 
liberty to consider him as part of our family by intro- 
ducing several of my friends to whom I had given 
letters, for them—to him. I hope he will excuse the 
freedom. 

Adieu Your’s 
T. B. Adams 


Philadelphia, 28th August, 1800 
Dear William :— 

Yesterday I received the newspapers which you 
enclosed with my Mother’s letter of the—inst., & which 
by accident was sent on to Washington instead of 
Philadelphia. Moreover not having had time to 


% Richard Peters (1744-1828) Judge U. 8. District Court for Penn. 1792-1828. 
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read the papers yesterday, they were laid aside and 
I did not, until this morning, discover my Mother’s 
letter, which was concealed in one of the papers. 
You will easily believe that the letter was more 
valuable to me, than all the Gazettes, though I am not 
the less oblidged to you for sending them. This 
morning also brought me your favor of the 21st inst., 
with more papers. I am thus supplied with an 
abundance of unprofitable reading, from which how- 
ever I find it difficult to refrain. Upon an average 
I read, or rather look over, between 30 & 40 Diaries, 
pr week, and it seems to me, whatever some of my 
friends may think to the contrary, that I cannot be 
fairly accused of apathy or indifference to the political 
concerns of my Country. 

Your’s & my Mother’s letters sometimes give me 
information which is not to be collected from the 
public prints. I learn with regret, the political 
Schism, which many gentlemen of talents, influence & 
fortune have too readily & too lightly given in to. 
They have not been & never can be so materially 
affected by the measures, which seem to have incurred 
their censure, as to authorize their present cool & sullen 
behavior towards the Chief Magistrate. There is 
something foul & rotten at the bottom of this systema- 
tic distance, observed by certain distinguished char- 
acters. The public cannot readily fathom it, because 
a veil is drawn before it, which conceals the cloven 
foot under plausible professions necessary to carry on 
the delusion. I hope the depth & wickedness of the 
plot will be seasonably laid open, and defeated. 
Junius Americanus is the only writer I have seen, who 
knows the Actors thoroughly. His No. 3 which you 
point out to me, is the Key to the whole Cypher. 
The composition is nervous, spiritual & intelligent. 
It strikes at the root & every blow is felt by the faction 
against whom it is aimed. His vindication under the 
signature of ‘‘Truth” is not so able as it might be, for 
his opponents expose themselves at all points. I have 
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not read with so much attention the two first numbers, 
but I will look them up again. Our friend J. G. is 
struck at as the Author. He is the most probable 
man I can fix it on & I should not be at fault, in the 
least, if his father-in-law, did not rank with the Junto. 
Our friend J. Q. how is he? I am afraid of his connec- 
tions too—though, if he had a good adviser, and his 
ambition should not too much interfere he would try 
to be right. There are very few of Mr. Adams’s 
advocates in this State. We are all Jacobins or 
Hamiltonians. But the high toned Federalists, would 
not risk the experiment of a change in the Adminis- 
tration, for the sake of securing Mr. Pinckney. At 
least, they say so. Boston folks say the same. Believe 
them who may. 

On the subject of Our Envoys to France— 
Plutarch to which I referred you, in the Gazette of the 
U. 8S. was inserted at my request, in reply to some 
stupid remarks of the Aurora,™* upon the intelligence, 
or rumor, that the negociation was broken off. Some- 
thing I knew, would be said, and as I had undertaken, 
(under the auspices of D-e,* who shows a good 
disposition to co-operate), to effect a regeneration of 
that paper—it struck me as a good opportunity for 
beginning the work. The paper had so bad a name, 
when Fenno* left it, and the public were so thoroughly 
disgusted with it, that the labor seems Herculean to 
redeem it from perdition. D—has not an unlimited 
controul over it, & the proprietor is less refined in his 
taste & more deficient in Education, than could be 


% The Aurora, a strong anti-Federal paper, was established by Benjamin Franklin 
Bache in 1790. He died of yellow fever, Sept. 10, 1798. 

William Duane, who was one of the editors of the Aurora under Bache, assisted 
his widow in the management of the paper until March, 1800, when he became sole 
proprietor. He later married the widow of his former employer. 

% Joseph Dennie, who went to Philadelphia in Sept., 1799 to become private 
secretary to Timothy Pickering, Sec. of State, contributed spirited Federalist edito- 
rials to the United States Gazette. 

% John Fenno established the Gazette of the United States in 1789, and although he 
had announced “to keep detached from the influence of parties,” it soon became 
intensely Federal. He died of yellow fever Sept. 14, 1798, four days after his politi- 
cal antagonist, Benjamin F. Bache of the Aurora. 
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wished. I think the paper improves by degrees & 
I think nothing outrageously indecorous will here- 
after find admittance into it. 

Have you seen the pamphlet published by Fenno? 
It out does the Aurora in extravagance & scurrility 
& blasphemy, against the Government & the 
President. I think “‘it will do the State good service.” 

The long threatened letter, has at length come out, 
in the Aurora of to-day—with remarks—I send the 
paper, but you must return it, with the rest I have 
sent. The file is invaluable to me. 

Here is a dish of politics for you, which I would 
not take the trouble to set before any other than your- 
self. 

I am sorry to hear of your excellent Mother’s” 
violent & serious indisposition; but it is grateful to 
hear that she had so far recovered, as you represent. 
I do not despair of seeing her once more, in this world, 
though my lot is cast in a corner so remote from all 
my tenderest connections. 

Remember me kindly to all friends, particularly 
to my Cousin Boylston, of whom you say less in your 
letters than heretofore. Your anecdote of Job Bass 
is pithy, I mean to put in the newspaper for the benefit 
of Duane. 

Good night, I am weary of scribbling 

Your’s Sincerely, 
P.S. You have ably vindicated your metaphor; 
though I must still think it rather an heavy one. 
Atlas & Hercules together in the same sentence are too 
strong for any single undertaking, whether they pull 
together or in different directions. 


Philad’a, 13th September, 1800 
Dear William :— 
Your Favors of the 28th ult & 4th curr’t are 
received. The post takes nine days to come from 


* Elisabeth Smith Shaw, sister of Abigail Adams, the mother of T. B. A. 
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Boston here. This circumstance I know not how to 
account for, because even in winter, I had thought not 
more than a week was required—perhaps however you 
are not very attentive to the regular Mail days any 
more than I am. 

I thank you for the newspapers, which I read with 
some interest. Junius Americanus is certainly the 
ablest, the most impartial & honest writer of the whole 
tribe. ‘‘Truth’”’ as I once before observed, is another 
signature of the same writer. I spoke to Mr. Dennie 
on the subject of republishing No. 3 of J. A. & he 
promised to do so, but the truth is, everything of a 
domestic nature is forced to yield to mercantile 
avidity for foreign intelligence. Besides, there is a 
want of fervor—the nominal Editor* is of the Junto 
more or less; but I think you judge the paper harshly 
in not allowing it to be at all reclaimed of late. It 
has admitted nothing disreputable by Dennie’s con- 
sent, but he has not the exclusive management of it. 

I asked of you in a separate postscript sometime 
since, by Dennie’s desire, how subscriptions for his 
work came on at Boston? You forgot the answer. 
James White the Bookseller can tell you, if you'll 
take pains to enquire. The subscription list here 
amounts to more than five hundred names. 

The reported rupture of our Parisian negociation, 
is no longer credited here. But the belief in a general 
European peace gains ground from the last accounts. 
For my own part I believe, that G. B. will be compelled 
by the desertion of her Allies to make peace; but had 
the Emperor been able to make another struggle by 
the help of a subsidy, it would have been supplied. 
Paul waxeth wroth & packeth off Mr. Whitworth in 
great haste. Young Sweden imitates by compulsion. 
An armed Neutrality in the North, similar to that 
which took place towards the conclusion of our 


%* After the death of John Fenno his son, John Ward Fenno, continued the publica- 
tion of the U. S. Gazette until May 1800. Then Caleb P. Wayne, a merchant, who 
had owned the paper for some time, conducted the paper for about a year and a half. 
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Revolutionary war, is the bubble of the day. Our 
Jaco’s censure us for not joining it. Sensible people! 
I am in haste, 
Your friend, 
T. B. Adams 

P.S. I gave a letter to young Ingersoll, for you— 
one for Quincy & one for Mr. Smith. He came to beg 
it & I could not refuse. I only regret for his family’s 
sake that he behaves as he does. He has no character 
to lose. You must apologize for me to Quincy & 
Mr. Smith. 


Philadelphia, 23 Sept’r, 1800 
Dear William:— I enclose you the Aurora of this 
morning which is pretty rich in contents. For some 
time past it has been too flat & insipid to compensate 
the trouble of sending it to you. 

I observe that the pieces under the signature of 
Decius are ascribed to H. G. Otis. I have read but a 
few of the numbers, but I have no doubt the Author 
is clearly & rightly designated. 

The story he tells in his No. 15 of the Caucus, is 
not quite correct. Mr. Otis should have dared to 
avow, that all except one agreed, “as far as their 
advice & influence would go,” to run Mr. Adams & 
Mr. Pinckney, both “fairly” as President, and that 
the one who differed from the rest discovered, that this 
fair proposition was both artful & insidious, because 
all the gentlemen upon their return to their Con- 
stituents, ‘“‘as far as their advice & influence would 
go,’ might endeavor to undermine Mr. Adams for 
the purpose of promoting the choice of Mr. Pinckney. 
This he must have foreseen & although the Gentlemen 
professed an intention of “supporting Mr. A— fairly 
as President”, he well knew that very few of them had 
any intention of doing so; and the fact has since been 
amply verified. Mr. Dexter® differed from all the 


*® Samuel Dexter (1761-1816) appointed Secretary of War by President Adams. 
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rest of the federalists. Mr. D— understood the party 
he was dealing with. 

The Jacobins here, & in Virginia are very sanguine 
in their expectations of success. They are very quiet 
& still about it, but their activity & zeal is unabating. 
Corresponding Committees exist in every State and 
information is regularly circulated from the extremities 
to the center. The grand Committee is at New York. 
This is no visionary thing I can assure you. They 
count upon Connecticutt, or Rhode Island, to give 
them votes by with holding them from Mr. Adams. 
I rather think it is Connecticutt. New Jersey & 
Maryland are yet doubtful, and some talk revives of 
convening the new Legislature of this State for the 
purpose of prescribing a mode of chusing Electors. 
If the complection of the Legislature should be more 
democratic than the present, it will be convened— 
otherwise I think not. 

Why dont you find out who writes Chatham, 
Cato, Junius Americanus &ca. I should know if I 
were acquainted with the Printer. There were three 
papers under the signature of Mutius Sceevola, giving 
an history of the Aurora lately published in Wayne’s 
Gazette—Did you read them? 

I am dear William 

Your friend 
T. B. Adams 


P.S. Isent your letter to Peters. 


29th Sept’r, 1800 
Dear William :— 

Here you have some more of the genuine. ‘The 
Constitutionalist”’ is your Hble Serv. Thomas Cooper 
Esq’e late of Manchester G. B. now of Philadelphia 
Jail—A most potent & zealous advocate for the 
federal Constitution in opposition to ‘‘Mr. Adams’’s 
Defence & the Discourses on Davila. He has attained 
No. 6 in the paper of this morning, but it would swell 
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my packet too much to send it, as nothing else of 
consequence is contained in it. 

I thank you for the name of Junius Am’s given 
in your favor of the 19th curr’t. Chatham is a good 
writer. Does (torn) write anything? Hecan & ought 
to write—but I do not believe he does. You dont send 
me quite enough Boston papers. 

What do you think of our poetical warfare here? 
S. Ewing,” your friend & Correspondent, is ‘‘Laureat 
to his honor’. He wrote Seneca in Wayne’s paper. 
The Gov’r is dreadfully goaded by the combined 
laborers of Parnassus. He threatens to make them 
desist. What a pity he has no gagg-law in his favor. 
Our annual Election takes place tomorrow fortnight. 
Israel“ runs for Sheriff against a good federal Can- 
didate & no Jew—the struggle will be violent and the 
result is dubious. 

The trunk has arrived in safety and will be 
delivered when called for. 


I am &ca 
Your’s T. B. Adams 


Philadelphia, 2nd Dec.’r, 1800 
Dear Shaw :— 

Please to deliver the enclosed letters to my 
Mother with my best thanks, and request her to send 
me the letter I left with her. I will endeavor to send 
you the series, ere long. 

I enclose you a receipt for the shoes I bought for 
Mrs. Johnson, which you will have the goodness to 
deliver to Mr. T. Johnson who asked me for it when 
I was at Washington. If he chuse, he may pay it to 
you on my behalf. 

The fears I have heard you express respecting the 
“Lay Preacher’s” executing his proposals for publish- 


Samuel Ewing, a Philadelphia lawyer. See Memorials of W. S. Shaw. 
“ Israel Israel was elected high sheriff. 
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ing his writings and a weekly magazine,” are, I appre- 
hend, too well grounded. If he does not come out 
according to promise this time, I will give him up and 
never concern myself more on his account. His 
friends here begin to be angry with him for his practical 
trifling with their exertions in his favor. 

My books, I understand, have at length arrived. 
I had almost despaired of their safety. 

I had a remarkably pleasant journey from Wash- 
ington—rendered more delightful by the Society of 
two fine, accomplished & tolerably handsome females. 
You know what charming creatures they are. And 
though neither your experience or mine extend beyond 
their enlivening powers in the journeying of a Stage 
Coach—some faint notion, I apprehend, may be 
gathered of their happy influence upon the journey 
through life. On this subject I can scarcely bear 
to meditate—therefore no more. 

I am with true attachment & esteem, 

Your h’ble serv’t, 
T. B. Adams 


Philadelphia, 7th December, 1800 
Dear William :— 

I thank you for your favor of the 3rd inst. and 
the newspapers enclosed. I will endeavor to comply 
with your request, that I communicate with you more 
frequently, but I will be free to confess to you, that 
every year of my life, I grow more selfish & less dis- 
posed to write letters, merely of friendship. You will 
experience the same thing in a few years, & I believe 
you assigned the true cause of it when you attributed 
it to “commerce with the world.” I would not be 
understood as subscribing to the force of your com- 
parison & its application for I do not find that the 
“concerns of life’ have at all weakened my friendships, 


«3 The Port Folio began to be published Jan. 3, 1801, by Joseph Dennie, under the 
cognomen of Oliver Oldschool, Esq. Dennie was a classmate at Harvard of T. B. Adams. 
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though they have destroyed that relish for epistolary 
correspondence, which youthful ardor generally feels. 
So long as professions of friendship will pass for 
common civility they may be made without risk, but 
a man should be very cautious in pledging himself 
upon paper, where the utmost confidence does not 
exist between the parties. It is better to be wanting 
in professions than in performance & sincerity. Our 
friend, Mr. T. Johnson, will subscribe to this truth, 
which he was so fond of calling to my memory. I 
know not exactly why. 

I am, as you conjectured, again seated in my 
Office, though not full of business—a small portion 
nevertheless falls to my share, and I look to time 
& perserverance for a moderate increase. Since my 
return I have spoken once in the Court of Oyer & 
terminer, by appointment of the Judges, in behalf of 
a man who was indicted for highway robbery, and 
had the good fortune to obtain a verdict of not guilty, 
directly against the charge from the bench. The 
Attorney Gen. & one of the Judges told me I had 
great luck, and I was much of their opinion. 

I was joined by Forbes & Sumner* at Baltimore, 
and the latter came on with me hither, where he 
remained several days. Mr. Rogers“ told me he had 
seen you & the family a few days since. 

Your young male friends here are all well. 
Several of them have within a few days assumed the 
dignity of professional advancement. Rush, Peters, 
Ewing & Bird® are of the number. Your friends of 
the other Sex, are, I believe, likewise well. 

I enclose at the request of my friend, Mr. Rutter, 
a sample of cotton, which you will give to my Mother 
and request her to write to New England for two 
pounds, (or one pound, if she thinks there will be 
difficulty in sending so much as two pounds) of 


# William Hyslop Sumner. 
“ Abner Rogers. 
* Richard Rush. Richard Peters, Jr. Samuel Ewing. Shippen E. Bird. 
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Cotton of the same quality, and to direct that it be 
sent to me, by some private hand. It is a com- 
mission for a lady to whom I am greatly obligated for 
numerous acts of kindness. I shall therefore be the 
more anxious to have this performed to her satis- 
faction. My mother is my sole resort in such cases. 

I share your apprehensions on the score of 
Southern faith; if the failure of the federal ticket shall 
lie at the door of 8°. Carolina, there will never be any 
future confidence on the part of N. England in that 
State. I believe the elections of several of their 
City members is contested for no other purpose than 
to lessen, perhaps entirely take away the federal 
majority. 

We have no news from New York yet. I am 
sorry to hear that my Mother had taken a severe cold. 
There must be Dutch stoves put up in the great Hall, 
or you will all be sick. 

Please to offer my congratulations to Miss 
Caroline Johnson upon her happy recovery. I hope 
she will have her health confirmed. Present me 
kindly to all the family & to our own—to Mr. Cranch 
& his lady. 

Your’s sincerely, 
T. B. Adams 

I shall send you the Rush light,“ though a 
spurious one, I believe. Did Judge Washington write 
those strictures in the Augusta paper? If you write 
to Sturgiss he will inform you. 


Philadelphia, 14th December, 1800 
Dear William :— 

I received your’s of the 10th yesterday & am 
obliged to you for giving me so early information on 
the subject of the South Carolina election. I had 
the satisfaction of imparting it to many of my ac- 
quaintance, who looked very blue for the most part, 


“ Peter Porcupine’s Rush Light, against Dr. Benj. Rush. 
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though some were much overjoyed. Our Sheriff 
Israel, was the first person who acquainted me with 
the letter from Gen’l Pinckney“ to Mr. Marshall,* 
which he had been informed of by Dr. Leib,” from 
Washington. It has fairly done us over, as the saying 
is. To me, you know, it was not unexpected, but to 
many here it was. How happier is that man who hangs 
not on the favor of the giddy & inconstant multitude! 

The project you hint at as contemplated by the 
federalist will not take effect, unless some of the 
Jacobins desert their chief, which is not probable. 
I can endure any thing but the insolent triumph and 
exultation of these vulgar dogs who have got the day. 

Your friends here desire remembrance. 

I am, in no haste to conclude, but fairly for want 
of other matter, Your friend, 

T. B. Adams. 

Something more concerning two pair of black- 
silk stockings which I think you or some of the family 
must have in possession, belonging to me. I wish 
you to ask Mother & Betsy Howard, if I did not give 
them out last spring to be mended, for unless the fact 
be so, they are lost. I want my worsted stockings, 
which were taken to Quincy for new feet or legs— 
perhaps both. 

I shall attend to my mother’s directions for Mr. 
Kirkham. This is a post-script for her. 

Your’s 


Philadelphia, 21st Dee’r, 1800 
Dear William :— 
I have given an introductory letter for yourself 
and one for my father, to a young man by the name of 
Charles D. Coxe; he will probably be at the federal 


* Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, at this time Federalist candidate for the vice- 
presidency. 

48 John Marshall, Secretary of State, was elected a ber of Congress, defeating 
the democratic candidate. 

4* Dr. Michael Leib, leader of the Democratic party in Philadelphia, and a member 
of Congress 1799-1801. 
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City towards the last of this week. From himself I 
understand he intends making application for the 
Consulship at the Isle of France, and his reason for 
applying during the present administration he avers 
to be because he is a federalist & a friend to the 
government as hitherto administered. I know 
nothing to the contrary of this profession, but I have 
given him my opinion that the appointment he wants 
will not be immediately made, and further that I 
believed there were competitors for the office already. 
This gentleman is a brother of Tench Coxe’s wife, 
but he is anxious to have it known that he thoroughly 
despises the political character of his brother in law, 
and wishes not to be involved in the disgrace which 
that fellow’s conduct has brought upon the name. 
I do not undertake to recommend him for the place 
he is about to seek, for I am too littie acquainted with 
his character or qualifications to do it, and I have only 
given him letters of civility which he is not unworthy 
of receiving. 

I thank you for the papers you sent me, contain- 
ing the frivolous debates about the short-hand writers. 
I had already seen their contents in our papers. 

The other debate respecting the Mausoleum 
excited some indignant reflections in my bosom. I 
am angry that the legislature of the Union should 
spend days & weeks in debating on a subject of that 
nature, which cannot but revive painful thoughts in 
the mind of the surviving friends & relatives of 
Washington, and reflect neither honor or credit on 
themselves. I am in principle opposed to any thing 
like a monument or Mausoleum, or Statue, com- 
memorative of the life & services of that good man, 
not from any wish to detract from the merit of them, 
but because I think every device I have ever seen 
falls short of such a design. Moreover I think, 
enough has already been done to perpetuate the name, 
by calling the City which is to be the permanent 
seat of government, after him. This was no trifling 
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tribute, and if you measure respect by the money it 
may cost, as some members of Congress seem to do, it 
will be found, that few monuments of that kind ever 
cost so much. I did not like the motive which 
actuated Mr. Macon*® of N. Carolina, in the speech 
he made on this occasion, but I was amused with it 
more than by anything uttered on the subject. 
Gen’! Lee,®! instead of his recollection of Statues 
erected by European noblemen to the memory of 
their Mistresses, as a classic scholar would have done 
more credit to himself & more dignified his subject, 
had he remembered the remarkable instance of 
Demetrius Phalerous, who is said by his eloquence & 
the purity of his manners to have gained such an 
influence over the Athenians, that during the period 
in which he exercised the office of decennial Archon 
360 brazen Statues were erected to his honor. This 
would have been an instance not unworthy to be 
cited, but for the other, I blushed at the sight of it. 

Can you tell what plan our wise legislators are 
going to pursue hereafter to keep the drooping head 
of federalism from total depression. To whom can 
we look for a clue to our conduct, unless to them? I 
expect little concert here-after in our national concerns, 
but I feel as if I had less interest in the reputation of 
our Country than heretofore. 

We are threatened here with rejoycing & exulta- 
tion upon the 4th of March.” There is even a talk 
of illuminating the City, but I doubt whether any 
thing so rash will be attempted. Riot & bloodshed 
would be the inevitable result of such a measure. 

I take the liberty to enclose you a paragraph 
which I cut out of the Aurora a few days ago, ex- 


6® Nathaniel Macon (1757-1837) U. S. Congressman from North Carolina, 1791-1815. 

%! Henry Lee (1756-1818) Member of Congress from Virginia. 

8 Mayor Inskeep issued a proclamation granting the firing of cannon and the ring- 
ing of bells but forbidding bonfires and illuminations. The public festival March 4, 
1801, was to celebrate the success of Democratic principles. 
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pressly for your perusal. By it you will see the great 
power & consideration of your Asiatic namesake. 
Adieu, 
Your’s T. B. Adams 
By Mr. Mason I sent you some books which 
Dickens says you spoke for. 


Christmas night, 1800 
Dear Shaw :— 

I have for several days been struggling hard 
against a violent cold, which has at length overcome 
me so far as to confine me to my chamber all this day. 
Dr. Rush recommended a gentle bleeding, to which 
I have submitted and found relief from it. I hope 
to be out again tomorrow. 

Several of your enclosures are yet unacknowledged 
—the Gazettes I got yesterday & the Treaty to-day. I 
do not like the Convention any better than I expected. 
It is the cause of much murmuring here. I look upon 
it as a matter of indifference whether ratified or not, 
except from a well grounded apprehension that 
Jefferson will agree to make worse terms. 

I send you the pamphlet you wrote for. I would 
not send you the Rush-light, which was an undoubted 
forgery. The pamplet of Gentz® has at length come 
out in a handsome dress. You must endeavor to 
diffuse its fame for the sake of the bookseller. I shall 
send one to you & one for the Sec’y of State by the 
next post. 

I am afraid to write more at present on acc’t of 
my head which is much affected. 


Your’s 
T. B. Adams 


88 Gents, Friedrich von. Origin of Am. Revolution, compared with the French Revolu- 
tion. Tr. by J. Q. Adams. 
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Dear William :— 

I send you a pamphlet for yourself & one for the 
Secretary of State which you'll please to present with 
my best Compliments. 

I have never read a more authentic history of the 
American Revolution than this little work contains. 
Strange that a foreigner at 4000 miles distance should 
understand so much better than 99 hundredths of 
Americans themselves, the principles on which they 
contented for Independence. 

I am much better to day though I have not 
ventured out. 

T. B. Adams 
26th Dee’r, 1800. 


Philadelphia, 13th January, 1801 
Dear William :— 

Your favors of the 8th & 9th inst., with sundry 
enclosures & pamphlets came to hand this day, and 
I beg you to accept my best thanks for the prompt 
and correct manner in which you discharged my 
Commission. I have now to request another favor 
of a similar nature, which is to procure the transfer, 
at the Register’s Office, of the enclosed Certificates, 
six in number, and amounting to $5400. I wish the 
whole transferred to the books of the Pennsylvania 
loan Office in the name of J. Q. Adams, so that in 
future I may receive the interest here. You will 
receive but $40, upon the stock in my name, which 
you can remit as before. 

Your pamphlets were very seasonable & accept- 
able; I may find use for one of them ere long The 
detail of Congressional proceedings with which you 
have furnished me is by far the most ample & satis- 
factory of any I have had. The judiciary Bill is one 
of the first magnitude and must be passed this Session, 
if the federal gentlemen have any anxiety for the 
public good. Able lawyers enough are to be found 
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and who will eagerly accept the offer of elevation to 
the Bench under an improved system; but the arduous 
service imposed by the present establishment is a 
discouragement not easily overcome. I hope Mr. 
Ingersoll** will be allowed till February to make up 
his mind. He will then be at Washington in person, 
and can be consulted as to his determination. He 
will accept the appointment of associate Judge, if 
the new law be passed. It is reported that Mr. Jay*® 
has declined, but I know not on what authority. 

The port Folio goes on swimmingly. Several 
active & influential Gentlemen have entered so largely 
into the plan of promoting its success, that Subscribers 
multiply with rapidity. Between three & four hundred 
are already on the list, and no day passes without add- 
ing many to it. Your suggestion as to the advance of 
the Subscription, is duly appreciated, but the requisi- 
tion was indispensible. I read Dennie some of your 
observations and he discovered a grateful sense of your 
zeal & activity in furthering his views. Mess’rs 
Newman®* & Rogers®’ are considered as Subscribers 
and I have ventured to say their subscriptions would 
be advanced. Your paper shall go with the Presi- 
dent’s. I send you Dicken’s** receipt for both. 

The large contribution from the pen of J. Q. A.™ 
in the first numbers are sufficient to arrest the atten- 
tion of men of taste wherever they may be. Juvenal’s 
13th Satire never appeared before the public in so neat 
& elegant attire, since it wore a foreign dress. Its 
beauties are conspicuous to all eyes. 


“4 Jared Ingersoll (1749-1822). 

% See W. Jay’s Life of John Jay, vol. 1, p. 422. 

*John Newman. 

“Abner Rogers. 

‘Asbury Dickins, bookseller of Phila., was associated for one year with Joseph Dennie 
in publishing The Port Folio. 

Journal of a tour through Silesia. See footnote, no. 64. 
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You shall have some more of Gentz speedily and 
may adopt any method of disposing of them which 
your judgment shall prefer. 

The price is three-eighths of a dollar. 

I am faithfully your’s 
T. B. Adams. 


Philadelphia, 21st January, 1801. 
Dear William :— 

I have acknowledged the ree’t of the money you 
sent me from T. Johnson and likewise the two orders 
upon the Bank of the U. 8S. and enclosed two receipts 
from Dickens for your’s & the President’s subscrip- 
tion. My letter could not have reached you, so early 
as the date of your last (the 17th inst.). The exertions 
you have made for the diffusion of Dennie’s paper are 
gratefully acknowledged by him. He will attend to 
your suggestions and supply his subscribers with 
punctuality & dispatch, though the regular train has 
not yet got a going. Even City subscribers are not 
supplied with such readiness as could be wished, owing 
to the ignorance or carelessness of the Carriers. I 
shall send you some setts of the paper which you will 
distribute according to your judgment. Dickens has 
not sent me, as he promised, the packet of pamphlets, 
which I promised to send you by Mr. Wheeler. They 
must wait another opportunity. 

I have just met with a small work, purporting to 
be a translation from the Italian, called ‘‘Romans in 
Greece.”’ It was sent to Dickens by Nancrede® from 
Boston. It is worth your reading, if you never saw it, 
and I shall send you one when opportunity offers. 
The object of it seems to be to point out the affinity & 
striking resemblance of the scenes which are acting in 
our day, to those of remote antiquity—and the parallel 
between the conduct of the Romans in Greece, and the 
French in Italy, Holland, Germany, Egypt—in short 


*°Joseph Nancrede, a Boston bookseller. 
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wheresoever their Armies have successfully penetrated, 
is drawn with precision and ability, which must strike 
every reader with conviction. The style is plain, 
simple, intelligible and free from flourish or ornament, 
but the matter of fact is therefore the more perspicu- 
ous. 

I thank you for the Newspaper containing the 
Connecticut iad. I had only before seen an extract 
from it. Its satyre is as bold as the topics, which pro- 
voked it were glaringly exposed to it. 

Little Sammy Harrison Smith, has I find taken 
up his Congressional Observatory in the upper gallery 
—by being brushed off the lower floor. He is very 
saucy & provoking to the Hon’ble Speaker. I could 
not help laughing at the keen satyre he vented on one 
occasion—when he said that for his part, ‘‘he did not 
profess to understand the Speaker always, even when 
he heard distinctly all he uttered.” 

I am in haste & must break off, 

Your’s 
T. B. Adams. 


27th January, 1801. 
Dear William :— 

I thank you for your letter of the 23d which came 
to hand this forenoon & informed me of the rejection 
of the Convention. I suppose the Senate, since they 
have begun to show their teeth, will continue to be 
surly, but I do not think they will negative the appoint- 
ment of Gen’! Marshall, as Ch. Justice. It is thought 
by some people I know, that Mr. Patterson™ was the 
most prominent character for the Ch. Justiceship but 
no body disapproves, on other grounds, the nomination 
of Mr. M. Mr. Stockton’s® nomination was a surprise, 
but it might be a question, whether any body would 
accept the office on such fluctuating conditions as those 
on which it rests. 


“William Paterson (1745-1806) Associate Justice, U. 8. Supreme Court. 
®Richard Stockton (1764-1828). See Works of John Adams, vol. 9, p. 94. 
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I have heard but few opinions expressed on the 
subject of the non-ratification. Let me know what 
sensation it produced with you. 

The burning of the Treasury Office causes some 
murmuring. You see how the Aurora speaks of it. 

I wish you to give me the earliest information in 
your power, as you have done generally hitherto, of 
nominations & the passage of Bills. 

Enclosed, you have Manlius No. 8® and Fabius in 
reply. The business is, I presume, now at an end, and 
we shall have no more discussion of a dead letter. 

I have sent you several setts of the P-folio, for 
your distribution. I send you another with this. 
Your lines of the 20th came to hand. 

Your’s 


Philadelphia, Jn’ay, 29th 1801. 
Dear William :— 

I received the letter you enclosed me from my 
father on the 25th inst., with a few names of members, 
& others, for Dennie. I have sent you three or four 
setts already of the P-F—to be distributed and now 
enclose you another. The opinion, here is pretty gen- 
eral, that the journal of the Silesian tour* is by far 
the most interesting of all the Contents. Indeed, 
whatever comes from the pen of that writer is finished 
and instructive. I wish that my parents would furnish 
me with some of his private letters, written from 
Holland, England and Berlin—they would continue 
to adorn the literary vehicle, when the tour is ex- 
hausted. No. 5is a beautiful and elegant letter, which 
displays more classical scholarship than is possessed by 


®Christoper Gore (1758-1827) Manlius, the Federal views of C. G., were published in 
seven numbers of the Columbian Centinel from Sept. 3—Sept. 24, 1794. In the issue of 
Sept. 27 there appeared an “ Extra” of Manlius. 

“Journal of a tour through Silesia, written by J. Q. Adams during his residence in 
Berlin, as minister to Prussia, appeared regularly in The Port Folio in 44 numbers 
from Jan. 3-Nov. 7, 1801. 
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any man, that I know in this Country. You will see it 
in the next number. 

Our Lawyers are gone off to day for the City. 
Mr. Ingersoll® will give in his resignation and I hope 
Mr. Wm. Tilghman*® will be his Successor. 

Lieut’t Parker of the Navy is going on tomorrow 
and I give him a line for you together with the bundle 
of Gentz—for which you must be sure to get the Cash 
—price 334/100. 

Your’s 
T. B. A. 


30th January, 1801. 
Dear William :— 

Yours of the 25th is just ree’d and with it a num- 
ber of pamphlets & a letter from my Mother. All shall 
be attended to in course. I have so much other occu- 
pation, that writing to the whole family is something 
of a tax upon my time. Yet I write to & receive letters 
from Washington, with more satisfaction than from 
any other quarter save one. 

Your remarks upon the unseemly political specu- 
lation, which appeared in the third number of the 
portfolio—are coincident with a number, which have 
been expressed both to the Editor & myself. He must 
yield to many writers in the beginning for the sake of 
feeling the public pulse. The Editor is Hamiltonian in 
a degree himself. I know it. He knows it, and many 
others know it. But he wants a guide—anything 
strong and bold will lead him with the current. 

I have sent you four complete setts of the Port 
Folio. Some receipts which I sent you are not ac- 
knowledged. 

I shall attend when I have more time to your State 
papers, but I doubt whether a sett is to be procured. 
Mr. Read once told me hesent twosetts to the President. 


®Jared Ingersoll (1749-1822). 
*William Tilghman (1756-1827). 
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Robert Burns shall be submitted. I almost hate 
the name of the man. I know not why, unless it is the 
antipathy created against the name of Mary Burns 
when I was a child, who was a lewd woman and hung 
upon Boston Commons for being a thief. Ever since, 
the name of Burns has been to me a hanging name. 

Iam &ca, 
T. B. Adams. 

The Certificates are rec’d and thank you for your 
trouble. Lt. Parker setts off tomorrow. 


Philadelphia, 8th Feb’y, 1801. 
Dear William :— 

I have your letters of the 30th ult & 3d curr’t for 
which I thank you. The letter, which has so copiously 
extracted your indignation, not without good cause, 
did not provoke me however, in the same degree. I do 
not see for my part, what other notions of Government 
Mr. Jefferson could be expected to entertain. It was 
because he was known to think in the style of this 
letter, that the people have rewarded him, as far as 
they could, with the Chief Magistracy. I know not 
how far Mr. J-n is sincere in these opinions, but he has 
been so long in the habit of avowing them, that I 
suspect he believes himself so. Now, I dont think at 
all worse of the writer of this letter, than I did before I 
saw it. I believe, that it necessarily arises out of our 
Constitution of Government, that men must lose their 
honesty, or despair of promotion, to the exclusion of 
the present incumbent. An elective democratic re- 
public, is of all forms of Government, that which ad- 
mits the greatest latitude of corruption, and in my 
opinion necessarily leads to it. We shall swim in blood 
before this evil will be corrected. 

I believe, rather more than you do, in Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s observation, as to “‘the great question, which 
divides our Citizens,’’ because I can trace the same 
consequences from this source of division, as you at- 
tribute to a different one. When our Citizens shall try 
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the experiment, as I think they will ere long, of giving 
a preponderance of power to the Republican branch of 
our government—then I shall look for all the horrors 
of Anarchy and uproar. This is my notion of “‘the 
tempestuous sea of liberty.”’ 

It is reported, on what authority I know not, that 
Judge Addison, Mr. Kittera & Joseph Hopkinson are 
applicants for the Office of federal judge should the 
judiciary Bill pass. Either of these men, in my 
opinion, would be improper. Hopkinson alone would 
only not disgrace it. The other two, though strong 
friends of James Ross, are men of less character than 
ought to appertain to a judge. The President will do 
right, in all things, I am persuaded, where his informa- 
tion will enable him. 

I am dear William, 

Your friend, 
T. B. Adams. 


Philadelphia, 9th Feb’y, 1801. 


Dear William :— 

I have your favors of the 4th & 5th curr’t with 
pamphlets & papers &ca, which are valuable to me. 
I regret that I have not yet been able to procure the 
pamphlets relative to the 6th article of the B-T. I 
spoke to Mr. Evans on the subject and was told that he 
could not furnish more than two or three. Mr. Read 
has no more & Wm. M. Smith wont part with the case 
of And. Allen, which he had the disposal of to any but 
very good Englishmen. 

I suppose I made use of the expression, which you 
retort upon me, respecting the punishment of poor 
Mary Burns, the lewd woman that was hung for being 
a thief. I meant something else, though I can’t say 
precisely what. But does not Burns, himself, justify 
my remark, that it is a hanging name, by the quota- 
tion— 

‘My ancient, but ignoble blood, 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood!” 
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I have been highly delighted with the perusal of 
this little sketch of Biography, which is so spiritedly & 
cleverly drawn. I think better of the Burns’s than I 
did before. Joe wont publish it yet awhile, but I cant 
return the thing before I shew it to a friend or two. 

I am glad you got the pamphlets, but I am very 
sorry you sent for them. Dickens will look to me for 
9 Dols & 3-8 for the packet I sent you and this would 
be paying rather too dear for your gratification in 
distributing them Gratis—what you dont sell, bring 
back. I should suppose so small a number as 25 might 
find vent in Congress. If Oswald would take the 
trouble to dispose of them, as you suggested, the thing 
would go. 

Lt. Parker must have been a welcome visitor to 
you charged with so many valuable articles for your 
own consumption. Mr. C— is glad that the quality 
isso much to your mind. 

The article ‘“‘Levity” in the last & preceding 
numbers of the P-F—has caused more disturbance 
than any thing in the paper. You will not be able to 
unravel the enigma, nor am I, to explain who are all 
the characters delineated. The production is from a 
firm of wags, whom you know, but I am not allowed to 
name them. 

The news of the day is, that some Merchants of 
the town, give a dinner this day to Oliver Wolcott,®’ 
Esq’re. Nothing else. 

Your’s 
T. B. Adams. 


Philadelphia, 15th Feb’y, 1801. 
Dear William :— 
Your favors of the 10th & 11th inst are received. 
We have heard of the proceedings in the Representa- 
tive chamber as far as the 22d Ballot, and we have 
admired that firmness, which puts the issue of the 


*7Oliver Wolcott (1760-1833), former Secretary of the Treasury. 
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choice upon the strength of nerves, rather than num- 
bers. I have but little expectation that the thing will 
go through, as it began. Some body will go over to the 
majority, but it is not easy to say or even conjecture 
who this will be. When Dallas®* came home he had the 
audacity to say that he had seen a paper signed by Mr. 
Baer®® pledging himself to vote for Jefferson; the story 
was believed here until it was contradicted by the State 
of the Ballot. It now passes for one of Mr. Dallas’s 
Reports. Even the recent risk he ran for his life, when 
the Stage upset with the cargo of Lawyers, on their 
return from Washington, did not deter him from cir- 
culating this groundless charge against Baer. The 
Aurora threatens to seize on the public arms and force 
down the man of the people upon us—the desperation 
of the jacobins is almost indescribable, and I know not 
how soon it may shew itself in acts of tumult and 
violence. Yesterday I was walking in Chesnut Street, 
in the middle of the afternoon, and passed three men, 
of whom I took no notice at the time, but before I was 
beyond hearing distance, one of them, in a loud voice, 
said—‘‘That cockade will be very little longer in 
fashion. It wont last but a few days more—might as 
well be laid by.’’”® Knowing this discourse was ad- 
dressed to me, I paused a step & turned round to look 
at my adversaries; they appeared to be sturdy red 
nosed Butchers, with each a piece of beef in his hand. 
After making a pretty correct observation of their 
persons, I walked on and they ceased talking. I have 
no doubt of being insulted more grossly than this if I 
continue to wear the Cockade, which I certainly shall 
do, so long as I have a head to wear a Hat—that is, if 
agreeable to myself. Therefore let the man who would 
dare to tear it out, ‘“‘look to it.” 


**Andrew J. Dallas, Secretary of State. 

“George Baer, Member of Congress from Maryland. 

The War Office established the black round cockade as the true American badge. 
Some good Federalists objected on the ground that it was in imitation of the French. See 
Columbian Centinel, July 4, 7, 1798. 
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The Subscribers to the P-Folio multiply gradu- 
ally. Between 5 & 600 is the present number. The 
paper of yesterday has several articles of the Editor’s 
own. 

I have been looking for my Mother daily, for a 
week past, but it seems she had not left you on the 
11th. 

I hope you will continue to keep me informed of 
all tellable matters. 

With true esteem, 
Your 
T. B. Adams. 


Philadelphia, 17th Feb’y, 1801. 
Dear William :— 

I received your favor of the 13th this morning, 
informing of the departure of my mother, and at the 
same time I had a letter from her dated at Baltimore 
the 14th. She is accompanied by Lieut’t Parker, and 
expected to be here to night. This moment Richard 
called at my Office and announced the Carriage ap- 
proaching, having left it about 5 miles on the other 
side of Gray’s ferry, so that I may venture to predict 
their safe arrival. 


Your’s in haste, 
T. B. Adams. 


P.S. The Carriage has just passed. 


Philadelphia, 19th Feb’y, 1801. 
Dear Shaw :— 

We have been rejoycing with exceeding joy at the 
news of the result at Washington. Now we hope the 
Gentlemen will do Something. I got your letter of 
Monday & at the same time was informed that the 
choice was finally made. Our former suspence was so 
uncomfortable, that any thing would have been con- 
sidered a relief. It comforts me that New England 
would not yield, but the rest have done better than 


nothing. 
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I shall accompany my Mother to New York, 
where I may probably remain three or four days. You 
need not cease writing however, nor will I. 

Your’s 
T. B. Adams. 


Philadelphia, 30th March, 1801. 
Dear William :— 

I had not time to write before the departure of 
the post to day to both you & my mother, and having 
received a letter from her she was best entitled to my 
earliest regards, though, if I rightly remember, your 
favor written at Suffield has not yet been acknowl- 
edged. 

Watson’s bill is enclosed as you desire. Dickens 
is not your debtor. But you are his to the amount of 
four or five dollars, as I wrote you before. How shall I 
pay you for the Book you brought me? 

I exhibited the order for the three remaining vols’ 
of the journals of Congress to Hyde who says only the 
11th is yet printed and that the others will not be ready 
these two months. 

What interest is making for a new Governor in 
your State? Will Gerry run again for the seat?” We 
hope to create a diversion in favor of Gen’l Muhlen- 
berg here—the Republicans are divided as to him, & if 
he would consent to run, the Germans would nearly all 
vote for him; the federalists, I fear, will let slip this 
only chance of getting rid of the old rascally tyrant, 
who goads & vexes them without mercy. I would vote 
for any united Irish man, as soon as I would for Mr. 
McKean.” Hear a fact of recent date. Col. John 
Shee who held the office of Inspector of flour, under 
the Governor, was appointed to Supercede the Mar- 
shall. He declined the honor intended him, prefering 


"Elbridge Gerry was nominated by the Republican party, and in a close election he was 
defeated by Caleb Strong. 

"Thomas McKean (1734-1817) Gov. of Pennsylvania, 1799-1808, defeated Gen. John 
P. G. Muhlenberg. 
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less honor & more profit in the place he held. The 
Governor signified to him his pleasure that he should 
accept the proffered appointment, since he could no 
longer continue as inspector of flour, the office having 
been bestowed on his son Mr. Robert McKean. We 
must say of Mr. McKean, that he acts independently, 
for in spite of all that his party can do, he will provide 
snug birth’s for his family. 

I enclose you a paper, which I wish you to exhibit 
to the Clerk of the Circuit Court, and to ascertain 
whether the costs in any of the enumerated cases, have 
been received. If so—whether he is disposed to pay 
them over to you, when you shall be authorized to 
receive them? 

When do you begin your studies? With whom & 
where? 

I am, dear Shaw, 
Your friend, 
T. B. Adams. 


Philadelphia, 5th April, 1801. 
Dear William :— 

Your letter of the 29th ult., is just received, with 
the papers enclosed, for which I thank you. The 
address of the Legislature is friendly—Answer proper. 
The letter, which is published in the Commercial 
Gazette, as from the Washington federalist, I had read, 
with great satisfaction, in manuscript. I hope to 
grasp the hand that wrote it in a few months. The 
gentleman will find it more difficult than I did to re- 
commence at the Bar, but he must do it, and then 
perhaps the good people, will, sometime or other, 
chuse him a Representative. If he understands his 
interest, he will never accept a public employment, 
that depends on election, so think I. 

The plan, which you have adopted, for yourself, 
I think judicious, and I wish you much delight in the 
pursuit of it. While you are reading law, there may 
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occur some vacancy, into which you may step, from 
the Office of your patron, but, upon this you cannot 
calculate. It matters little, however, whether there 
be few, or many lawyers, in the same place, for busi- 
ness will always be done by a few. I am not much in 
the habit of expressing the anxiety, which perplexes 
my mind, on the subject of my own professional suc- 
cess, but I cannot help feeling gloomy at times, under 
the conviction, that my business will not be sufficient 
to support me, for two or three years to come. Will 
this be enough to satisfy me? Do I not wish for some- 
thing beyond this? Perhaps I do—What then? Why 
wait two or three years more, until the best part of 
your Life is spent, and there is a chance that you may 
gain a livelihood by your profession. Very consolatory 
upon my word. But of this, somewhat too much. 

I send you herewith the Farmer’s boy,” for which 
I paid 50/100 on account. The Oration spoken by 
Beckley” is not printed in pamphlet, as I know of. 

We are to pass sentence, this evening, on a new 
historical play, written by Charles Ingersoll. It is 
called ‘‘Edwy & Elgiva,” the story you will remember 
is to be found in the first vol. of Hume, to which I refer 
you to refresh your memory. The cast of characters, 
you have enclosed, and on Monday you shall hear the 
fate of it. Unfortunately the Author could not keep 
his secret. All the town are long since informed who 
wrote the piece & it now stands upon its deliverance 
under less favorable circumstances than if the author 
had been invisible. I believe it will go down once, 
perhaps more. 

I return best regards to Boylston. His story tells 
pretty straight; just enough so, to make me think, he 
made it himself. The conditions he imposed, were 
quite as rigid, as I should expect from any Quaker, with 


™Farmer’s Boy, by Robert Bloomfield. 

“The reference, without doubt, is to an Address to the People of the U.S., with vindication 
of the life of Thomas Jefferson, signed Americanus, Pennsylvania, July, 1800. John Beck- 
ley was Clerk of the Ho. Rep. from 1790-1797, and from 1801 to 1807. He was politi- 
cal agent of the southern Republicans. 
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an only daughter; for if the same measure of fortune 
be required to be paid down, by a young lawyer, as he 
may expect to receive for a marriage portion, if he 
marry for money, very few rich Quakers, with only 
daughter’s would ever be connected with young law- 
yers. Cousin B. & I have laid a wager, if I remember 
well, that one of us will be married sooner than the 
other, & he who marries first is to lose the bet. I hold 
him to the bargain in full expectation of winning. 
I am, for the present, 
Your’s 

Monday Morn’g, 7th April. 

The Tragedy was performed, on Saturday Even- 
ing, to a very full & respectable house, and received 
with applause enough to ensure it a repetition, this 
evening. I think it less faulty & exceptionable, than 
I expected. Some alterations might be suggested for 
the better, and in expressing an opinion of its merits, 
it is necessary to add; ‘“‘it is well, for such a youth.” 
I will say more after a second hearing of it. The audi- 
ence were so intent upon carrying the piece through, 
that they bewildered sober criticism, with their clamor. 


Your’s 
T. B. A. 


Philadelphia, 27th April, 1801. 
Dear William :— 

I have your letter of the 17th, which travelled 
from Boston hither, in very agreeable company. I can 
readily conceive, the novelty of your situation in a 
Lawyer’s office, joined to other novelties of quite as 
pleasant a nature, would tend to distract your thoughts 
for some time. 

Without undertaking to advise you on the subject 
of your recent pursuit, I will barely say, that the Office 
of my principal, were I to be again a Student, should 
be my place of dwelling, almost uninterruptedly during 
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the first twelve or fifteen months of my apprenticeship; 
during this time, you ought to read Blackstone, Coke 
on Littleton, the two first vol’s of Hume’s England; 
Robertson’s Charles 5th & Reeve’s history of the Eng. 
law. What course your patron will advise I know not, 
but all other advice ought to be subservient to his 
direction. As a general memento, you may learn from 
me, that the best time to study law, is while you are 
in the Office of another person, for after you have one 
of your own, your attention & time must be occupied 
chiefly by attendance upon Courts &ca. It was not 
until I had considerable experience, that I could look 
upon a Client in any other light than an intruder into 
my Office, and nothing but his fee could persuade me 
to the Contrary. Jo. Dennie says that he used to lock 
his Office door to keep Clients out. This is no violence 
to the truth, in his case, as I can readily conceive. 

I shall be obliged to you, for occasional memoirs of 
town & Country occurrences, and will give you similar 
coin in return. 

I am glad you have a chief magistrate of your 
choice, and hope this may always be your lot, as it is 
mine, never to have been gratified in this particular. 

The Shee Gen’!” after all, would not be Marshall, 
& therefore a far more ignoble man, has been appointed 
in his room—a man of crimes, if report be true. I do 
not know the man, even by sight; his reputation is 
much of a piece with that of many of our State Officers; 
indeed, I think it a pity, that the President, in appoint- 
ing the man, has, so far, diminished the list of Candi- 
dates for the patronage of our Governor. 

I have nothing new to offer. Present me kindly 
to all friends, and particularly to Mr. and Mrs. 
Foster. 

Your’s 
T. B. Adams. 


%Gen. John Shee, nominated “‘marshall of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania,” 
declined, and John Smith took the place. 
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Tell Mr. Callender, if you please, that the lottery 
in which he is interested has commenced & nearly 
finished drawing. I leave the examination of his 
tickets ’till the last. 


Sunday, 10th May, 1801. 


Dear William :— 

The trial of the Gentlemen who were indicted for 
a Riot & Assault & Battery upon William Duane,’”* was 
lately decided in the Mayor’s Court. Counsel for the 
Prosecutor, were Dickenson, Cooper & Dallas—for 
Defendants—M. Levy & Rawle. By a mode of pro- 
ceeding before this Court, the Defendant may first 
plead the general issue, Non cul. and afterwards retract 
it & submit to the Court, protesting his innocence. 
This enables both parties to relate their own story and 
supercedes a trial by Jury. The cause was opened by 
the junior Counsel for the Commonwealth, and he was 
followed by Duane, as the first witness. He delivered 
a plain story, though not unvarnished, but the fact 
of a violent beating & wholesome chastisement ap- 
peared pretty clearly proved. He stated a number of 
facts however, which were false and in one instance 
was guilty of absolute perjury; but he retracted his 
assertion, when it appeared that he could not make it 
good & placed the circumstance of which he had been 
so positive, to the score of his belief. 

The witnesses on the part of the prosecution, were 
more or less biassed towards Duane’s politics and they 
saw things in a very different color from what, on the 
whole testimony appeared to be the true one. 

When the def’ts related their stories, many cir- 
cumstances of atrocity which had been attributed to 
the affair, vanished from the view of the Court, and 
excepting the manner in which the correction was ad- 
ministered I could not discover that it was dispro- 
portioned to the offence. 


See Aurora, May 8, 1801. 
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The Court took some days to consider upon the 
punishment and having come to an agreement, they 
pronounced sentence upon the def’ts on Thursday last. 
Some of them were fined $120 and the costs of prose- 
cution which amounted to $34 more; some an hundred 
& two of the number, only one cent each. 

You may possibly remember the provocation, 
which was the cause of this chastisement, inflicted by 
the members of several volunteer troops of horse, who 
had served against the Northampton insurgents. It 
was the refusal of Duane to give up the author of 
certain infamous paragraphs, which had been printed 
in the Aurora, charging those troops with improper 
conduct during their expedition, that originated the 
disturbance & obtained for the printer so faithful a 
drubbing. Instead, however of prosecuting criminally 
the greatest offenders, he has sued them for damages & 
expects to obtain very ample satisfaction from the 
verdict of a jury. In this he may possibly be disap- 
pointed as the cause must be tried by a special jury, 
which will be summoned by the prothonotary instead 
of the Sheriff. The Court which passed so severe a 
Sentence against these people, was so anxious to testify 
its impartiality, that many folks are of opinion, they 
have done injustice in this instance. This is my opin- 
ion also, and I look upon it as a sore grievance, that our 
magistrates are, some of them, so much influenced by 
popular considerations & so apprehensive of being 
abused in the Aurora, that they will sacrifice men of 
their own party at the shrine of vulgar favor. The 
majority of the Bench are nominal federalists, and yet 
least it should be said they had shewn favor to their 
own party, they have imposed a fine, which is more 
than double the amount which any body expected, and 
that too upon men who had no share in beating Duane, 
but were only present when it was administered. 

Captain McKean is one of those against whom 
civil suits are instituted. Peter Mierken & three or 
four more are in the same predicament. 
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Our worthy Governor went, last Sunday, to one 
offthe Quaker meetings in this place. No particular 
attention was paid to him, except making room for 
him & Suite to sit down. The Spirit moved an elderly 
Sister to unburden herself of a few thoughts, and she 
made the attempt, though without attracting much 
notice or attention from the Governor, until she 
happened rather awkwardly & mal - apropos to say— 
“‘We will not have this man to rule over us.”’ At this 
he roused & became suddenly a patient listener to the 
sequel, which contrary to his apprehensions, did not 
enlarge upon that text. The application however did 
not escape many of the Congregation though far from 
being intended by the speaker. 

I have nothing new—love to all friends. 

Your’s 
T. B. Adams. 
Monday 11th, I have the pleasure to acknowledge the 
rec’t of your favor of the 5th inst., informing me of the 
safe arrival of the Coachee, at which I am much re- 
joiced, for I omitted insuring as I intimated a design 
to do in my letter to my Mother. 


Philadelphia, 22d June, 1801. 
Dear William :— 

It falls to my lot to do things so repugnant to my 
inclination & so contrary to my sense of strict propri- 
ety, that I know not what apology to offer for comply- 
ing, in opposition to both, with the absurd customs of 
the times, which so often impose a necessity of thus 
betraying my judgment. What answer can be given 
to a man who after living for a few months under the 
same roof with you, though in no particular habits of 
intimacy, shall accost you thus? ‘‘ Mr. Adams have you 
any commands for Boston?” Are you going to Boston 
Sir? ‘Yes.’ I know not that I have any particular 
commands. ‘Will you give me some letters to your 
friends?” I will Sir, with pleasure. This is the sub- 
stance of a dialogue, which passed between your friend, 
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Mr. Thomas Radcliff & myself last evening. He has 
lived, during the whole winter, under the same roof 
with me, and though I did not become acquainted with 
him, until about two or three months ago, he presumes 
on this as a sufficient title to ask letters to my friends 
in Boston. You know what a kind of reputation he had 
in this place, at one time; but in justice to him I must 
say, that I think a great deal of artificial, malignant 
censure was cast upon him, though he was certainly 
somewhat to blame in all the disputes, in which he has 
been involved. I have found him, in the little inter- 
course I have had with him, perfectly correct in his 
conduct, while he was not affected with wine; but when 
exhilirated, he is often thrown off his guard. 

I have entered into this detail for the sake of 
explaining to you how it happened, that I should give 
letters of introduction to a man of this stamp. This is 
the third instance wherein I have introduced people 
to my friends by solicitation, & I confess it is a very 
irksome thing, for I place considerable importance 
upon this custom of giving introductory letters, 
though others may esteem it lightly. 

I beg you to apprize Mr. Smith that I have given 
a letter to Radcliff, for him under these circumstances; 
I have also given a letter for my father. I am not 
afraid that any conduct of Mr. Radcliff, in their com- 
pany, would disgrace my introduction, but I cannot 
answer for him else where. My friends, in Boston, I 
fear, will think I keep strange company, by the speci- 
mens I have given in my introductions. 

Mr. Radcliff accompanies his mother, who has 
recently arrived at New York from So. Carolina. 

I have your favor of the 10th and the paper with 
it, containing an account of the Juvenile procession,” 
which warmed my filial blood. Youth, ingenuous 


7 Reference, no doubt, is made to the procession June 1, annual Artillery Election 
day, with escort of young Boston men to ex-President Adams, who accepted an 
invitation to dine with the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Co. See Columbian 


Centinel, 3 June, 1801. 
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youth! The bias of envious, interested, ambitious rival- 
ship, hath not warped the natural propensities of your 
hearts! The paralizing stroke of age, hath neither 
perverted your understandings, nor blinded the eye of 
gratitude. Contemporaneous emulation, though ex- 
hibited in glowing colors before you, hath not dazzled 
your powers of discernment; nor taught you to be 
unjust. In blushing for your Sires, some of whom, 
with less sincerity than yourselves, may have swelled 
the numbers of your procession, you may proudly 
apply the motto from Gay’s immortal fable of the 
‘‘Hare & many friends,” ‘‘Older & abler pass’d you 
by; How strong are those! how weak am I.” 

I have this morning a letter of the 11th April, 
from my brother. He is the most exhaustless writer 
that I ever knew. The three last numbers of the Port 
folio, are compiled from his communications, more 
than half. You may know his mark, by one of the 
letters which make the word Columbus, being at the 
bottom of each poetical effusion. 

I have my mother’s letter of the 12th this morn- 
ing. Cordially your’s 

T. B. Adams. 


Philad’a, 22d August, [1801] 
Dear William :— 

I have paid you all I owed in the article of letters, 
but I receive few communications from home. Please 
to tell my mother that I like to know, now & then, a 
little of the Cabinet secrets. 

The Report that the negociation with France is 
broken off, creates considerable sensation here & at 
New York. I think few people actually believe the 
story, but it serves the turn of newspaper Scribblers 
to abuse the Mission or the President. The Gazette 
of the U. 8. which is now in a great measure Edited by 
Mr. Dennie, has, I think, spoken a different language 
with respect to this news of Our Envoys, from that 
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which it employed before the change. Tell me if 
‘*Plutarch,” in the Gazette of last night meet with 
approbation, & then I will tell you who wrote it. 

You may see how the Aurora of this morning 
speaks of the legal adjudication on the question 
whether America & France are at War, or at peace. 
This decision of the Supreme Court is a very dreadful 
thing to the Jacobins. They talk, you see, of impeach- 
ing the Judges for violating the Constitution. 

Duane says ‘‘the Report”’ is likely to be a forgery 
—but if accurate, then highly momentous for three 
reasons. 

I have no need to tell you, I presume, that I was 
the Reporter, and can vouch for the correctness of the 
Statement. 

I perceive by extracts from ‘‘the Centinel’’ how 
‘‘Mister Major Big Ben of Boston’’’® goes on. He is 
one of the most stupid fellows on the Continent. A 
political Whirligig, moving & twisting, turning & 
shifting with every pull of the string. Even the Com- 
mercial Gazette is false at times—but how can it be 
otherwise when no one man thinks in politics just like 
another, nor like himself for a week together, & every 
body will write. 

I enclose you a letter from T. W. 

I must have the Aurora back again, or my file will 
be broken. You say nothing of my Books—there are 
several Philadelphia Gentlemen to whom you might 
entrust that which I want most, if you have found it. 

Give my love to all & believe me, 
Your’s 
T. B. Adams. 


Philadelphia, 20th September, 1801. 


Dear William :— 
I have your letter of the 14th with a paper for 
which I thank you. Mr. Reed, has written to you, in 


Reference probably to Benjamin Russell of the Columbian Centinel who occasion- 
ally disaffected his Federal friends. 
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consequence of the information respecting the demur, 
about delivering his trunk, and contrary to my advice, 
has sent money to pay Bills, which he says he had 
already, once discharged. I never will recommend any 
of my friends to that vile house. So help me, truth! 

Since my return, I have been more occupied with 
my profession than I had been, for a long time before, 
though with little immediate profit. My ambition 
does not aspire to any thing out of the pale of Bar 
promotion, but it is by no means an easy task to attain 
eminence in this Sphere. The number of competitors 
added to the difficult and laborious duties in the exer- 
cise of our profession, make it a perfect lottery as to 
success & profit. Every opportunity I get, of holding 
forth, at the Bar, invigorates zeal, but I have not yet 
vanquished the terrors & palpitations incident to in- 
experienced speakers. 

During the session of our Supreme Court, we have 
had some interesting trials & arguments. The case of 
Pickering vs Reynolds, for a libel was heard a second 
time, but before the trial was finished, one of the jurors, 
(a democrat) took sick; the Court adjourned and the 
juryman was unable to attend during the term. The 
jury therefore was discharged and another trial must 
be had. Brown & Relf, who were arraigned on an 
Indictment for a libel upon Dallas, which was removed 
to the Sup. Court, plead guilty; or submitted with 
leave to give matter of extenuation in evidence; the 
Court sentenced them to pay a fine of three hundred 
dollars each, the costs of prosecution & bound them 
over to good behavior for one year. So much for this 
Brimberion. 

The ex-ambassador has had a long confab with 
the port-folio man and I trust it will be profitable 
to him. He has been seriously addressed by several 
of his warmest friends, and promises reformation. 

I spoke to Dickens about sending your paper. 
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By this or the next Mail I shall send under cover 
to my father some papers for Mr. Gay, upon business; 
you will please to deliver them. 

Your friends are all well here. When you write 
to your good mother, please to remember me kindly 
to her, and tell her, I hope we shall some day or other 
meet again, even in this vale of tears, though I hope on 
no mournful occasion. 

Love to Mr. & Mrs. Foster. 

Your friend, 
T. B. Adams. 


Philadelphia, 15th Oct., 1801. 
Dear William :— 

I thank you for the pamphlet & newspaper. In 
return, I send you the New York L. J. Brutus—rather 
a repetition of what has been written on the same sub- 
ject, than anything new. Oldschool & I disagree as to 
the author of Philalethes. I say the hand is not visible; 
but he thinks it is. 

We have Duane again before the Circuit Court 
and he tried to manage his own cause; but before he 
had blundered & stumbled a great while—John Beckley 
took up the defence as a volunteer, and talked very 
bold. The trial is for damages, Levi Hollingsworth 
Plffi—for a libel on his character. The same pitiful, 
mean & abject figure that Tom Cooper made, when he 
was tried under the Sedition law Duane now makes. 
His stile of argument was stupidly arrogant and if the 
Court had done their duty—they ought to have 
checked him in several of his remarks. The trial is 
not yet concluded. 

I have something to send you by the first oppor- 
tunity which I shall then direct you how to dispose of. 

Mean time I am your friend, 
T. B. Adams. 
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Philadelphia, 11th April, 1802. 
Dear William :— 

You apologize so handsomely in your letter of the 
9th ult. for your long silence towards me, that I cannot 
find in my heart to retaliate; indeed I should do so 
much violence to myself, by an attempt to break off our 
correspondence that you may venture to assure your- 
self of its continuance. You gave me much informa- 
tion, which I could have learnt from nobody else, and 
I shall place my trust in you for future communications 
of a similar nature. 

I have read the life of that Monster Fairbanks” 
and his prison confession, which discloses some facts, 
that explain to my satisfaction, the reason why his 
Counsel were so firmly persuaded of his innocence of 
the murder. Still I say, he suffered a righteous punish- 
ment, and the consciences of both jurors & judges are 
acquitted, in the sight of God & man, (or ought to be), 
of all imputation. He was convicted, by the evidence 
before the Court; and how could he be acquitted with- 
out a disclosure of the facts, which his narration has 
since brought to light, and which, if strictly true, rest 
alone on his own testimony leaving presumption still 
as strong as before, of his guilt. As to his life, I am no 
convert to the gorgeous decorations, & the tinsel 
splendor of a female biographer. Hic jacet Jason; 
quiescat! 

You promise me some letters, which have been 
dedicated to my brother. Where & of what nature 
are they? I hope the good people of Suffolk will 
Senatorize him. Jo: Hall, Hem! 

I have enquired of Dennie as to the charge against 
Walter & Welles for the Portfolio. He says, if any 
gentleman avers payment it is enough—the derange- 
ment of accounts before Dickens went away, is the 
general apology for all errors. I paid $4.80 for Marsh’s 
political work, you bought of Dickens, which is about 


Solemn declaration {withj account of life of Jason Fairbanks, Dedham, 1801. Sen- 
tenced to death for murder of Elizabeth Fales. 
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what I owed you for some books you left me. As to 
the contested election, in Delaware, I know nothing 
about it. And now having touched upon all the busi- 
ness topics of your letter, let me have a little familiar 
chat with you about matters & things. I must premise 
that I am not yet fully recovered from an ugly fall or 
cast I got from a vile beast of a horse, last Monday. 
I wrote about it yesterday to my brother, a partial 
account, and for your amusement, I will detail the 
particulars. I rode out on Monday afternoon in com- 
pany with Jo. Reed, on horseback, as far as Bush Hill; 
Rich. Peters & Lantzinger came after us in a Gigg; we 
stopped but a few minutes, and were coming away, 
when the horse I had rode out refused to bring me back, 
trying all he could to prevent my mounting. I suc- 
ceeded however to get my foot in the stirrup and in 
passing my leg across the back of the horse, hit him 
with my spurr, in consequence of his sudden wheel; 
upon this he began to kick up; threw me out of seat, 
nearly on his neck and took me at full speed down hill, 
where he halted so suddenly as to throw me with great 
violence over his head. My left shoulder received the 
brunt of the blow and though my head struck the 
ground, my hat broke the force of it so much that I 
felt no hurt. All this happened in the twinkling of an 
eye, and no human skill could have avoided the acci- 
dent. My companions, though terrified to a state of 
petrifaction, could not restrain their risibles, at the 
ridicule of the scene, which I believe was scarcely ever 
surpassed in Equestrian annals. The beast made so 
many efforts to get his rider off his back & threw him- 
self into so many ‘“‘postures most constrained” C. J. 
Ingersoll, that I have not been able to think of it since 
without laughing myself. WhenI recovered my breath, 
which was nearly gone, I got up, and after wincing & 
making wry faces for a short time, found that no frac- 
ture or dislocation had been made; I took a seat in 
the Gigg, was brought to town, put to bed; bled freely, 
dieted & am now so far recovered as to walk about 
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town, as usual, thougha good deal reduced & debilitated 
by the regimen. I thank God it was no worse, for my 
life was in jeopardy, and for all the wealth of Golconda, 
I would not take the risk again. Now you have the 
adventure at full length, and if any of the good 
natured Philadelphians should tell a different story, 
you can set the thing to rights. 

Monday, 13th April. I have just got your note of the 
5th inst, and rejoyce to learn the triumph of Federal- 
ism, or Honesty-ism, call it what you will except 
Jacobinism, which as Burke defines it, is “‘the revolt 
of the enterprizing talents of a Country against its 
property.” I hope that our native State will be 
brought back to right principles, and at some future 
day, assume a tone & speak a language that shall make 
old dominion tremble to its center. The gaiety of the 
Season is over here. I never knew more dissipation 
since the first winter that Congress was here; the 
Theatre has not been so well supported, as last year 
for want of an Actor in the first class of characters. 
Wood® takes the lead, and has become a very correct, 
graceful & judicious performer, but his voice he cannot 
conquer, and it will always be an impediment in his 
career. Cain never will be anything very great. He 
wants a Soul, poor fellow. The females, who are 
rising, on the town, (verily no bad meaning) are Miss 
Westray & Miss Arnold® all the rest are formed, such 
as they must ever be, and we can only add, would they 
had been better! Merry is Merry still. By the bie, a 
little scandal here—It is whispered, that the young 
tragedian, C. J. I.%—who has been on visiting terms 


William B. Wood (1779-1861). In partnership with Wm. Warren he became manager 
of the Chestnut St. Theatre, Phila., 1810, a position he held for sixteen years. He married 
in 1804, Juliana Westray. 

®Elisabeth Arnold, an English actress, married David Poe, Jr., a law student in Balti- 
more. He abandoned his profession for the stage and Mr. and Mrs. Poe acted together 
for several years. They died young leaving three children, the second of whom was 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

8Charles J. Ingersoll (1782-1862). The Queen, one of the characters in his tragedy 
Edwy and Elgiva, was taken by Mrs. Merry upon its first appearance in Phila., 5 Apr., 
1801. She was known in England as Miss Brunton (1769-1808). She married Robert 
Merry and came to America, first appearing in Phila., 1796. Mr. Merry died in 1798. 
In 1806 she married Wm. Warren. 
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at Mrs. M-S apartments, ever since he made her his 
Queen, took it in his head, on a late visit to bolt up 
stairs without any previous ceremony, and finding 
Mrs. M alone, seated himself by her and shortly began 
a discourse, which we are to suppose was not familiar to 
that lady’s ear, and which report says she undertook 
to tell [torn] was indelicate and improper for him to 
utter or for her to hear. The stripling quite undaunted 
at the rebuke, replied‘‘—-poh! You joke surely Mrs. M— 
You who are accustomed to the Stage, cannot enter- 
tain very strict notions of delicacy ’’-——and in conformity 
with this opinion, was proceeding to further extreme- 
ties, when Mrs. M—called in the assistance of her 
Chamber maid, bid her show Mr. I the door & told 
her in future to deny admittance to this young Hot- 
spur. The story tells very much against the Author 
and in favor of the correct and dignified behavior of 
the Actress, who though disposed to labour in her 
vocation & “‘play the Queen,” is that very lady still, 
whom Will: Shakespeare had in view when he wrote 
“‘There was a lady once, that would not be a queen, 
that would she not, for all the mud in Egypt.”’ 

Your friends are well. Wallace has received your 
hint and promised to send you his Reports; they are 
few & small. With best love to all friends I am 

Your’s 
T. B. Adams. 


Philadelphia 4th May 1802 

Dear William 

Your favor of the 234 ult. accompanied by one for 
M* Newman® I received a few days since, on my 
return from Chester Court; where I had been attend- 
ing the Quarter Sessions of Delaware County, four 
days. A criminal cause of considerable importance, 
viz. an indictment for perjury was tried, and by in- 
vitation of the deputy Att” Gen', I took part on the 
side of the prosecution. There was room for a defence 

*John Newman. See Memorials of Wm. S. Shaw, p. 151. 
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and two of our Philad* lawyers were Counsel for the 
prisoner. I opened the cause on the part of the prose- 
cution, stated the law and the facts we intended to 
prove. The examination of the witnesses lasted from 
11 o’Clock in the forenoon ’till 11 at night, when the 
Court adjourned to the morning; the Counsel occupied 
the whole forenoon in speaking to the cause, and the 
jury went out between 1 & 2 o’Clock, where they re- 
mained until 10 o’Clock the next day, when they 
brought in a verdict of Guilty against the prisoner; 
whereupon his Counsel moved the Court for a new 
trial, on several grounds, the strongest of which was a 
flaw in the Indictment; and the Att” Gen' admitting 
the exception to be fatal, the verdict was set-aside 
by the Court; which will put the Commonwealth 
to the trouble of another trial, provided a bill 
should again be found. It was formerly much the 
practise of the City lawyers to frequent the County 
Courts, but since there are two or three lawyers settled 
in each County town few of our young men persevere 
in the custom. Indeed there are some reasons against 
it, almost conclusive, one of which is that during the 
first twelve or eighteen months, a man’s expences will 
consume more than his earnings, besides the chance 
of losing business in the City. The benefits are, change 
of scene, wholesome air, exercise, &* and more fre- 
quent opportunities of speaking than there are to be 
found in the City. I intend going this Spring to two 
other Courts in our neighborhood. 

M' Joseph Hemphill, a member of Congress in our 
delegation, whose argument on the judiciary bill of 
this Session, obtained so much applause, has hitherto 
resided in the County of Delaware & frequented the 
Courts in his vicinity. He is a plain young man, both 
in dress & manners, but though he is usually considered 
as of the Society of friends, he is in reality of the 
Church of England. I saw & conversed with him often 
and am much gratified by his acquaintance, he pur- 
poses coming very shortly to establish himself in the 
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City, and I presume one of his inducements for so 
doing, is that our last gothick Legislature has so dis- 
tricted the State as to throw all the federal counties 
into a scale, with others, where Democracy is triumph- 
ant, whereby at the next election, unless a change of 
opinion be brought about in the meantime, every 
federalist will be excluded from the Representation. 

Two of the Bankrupt Commissioners here are 
removed, viz, Hopkinson & Rich* Peters, Jun’, two 
others named in their stead: viz, Mahlon Dickerson a 
New Jersey, Jacobin lawyer, who is settled here and 
Thomas Lieper, an Irish tobaconnist, & ignorance 
personified his chiefest merit. Peter Muhlenburg is to 
succeed George Lattimer in the Collector’s Office and 
all the subordinate offices in that department will 
probably be new peopled. Thus you “see how we 
pippins swim.” 

I thank you for the pamphlets you sent me. 
Bronson has published all the debates in Senate on the 
Judiciary, and I will send one, to my Mother by the 
first opportunity, as I promised to do. The publisher 
has the conscience to ask a dollar for a single copy, in 
boards. I cannot divine who wrote the pamphlet 
on ‘‘the views of a certain party.” It is a sensible 
work, but I agree with you, that I see no marks about 
it, of the hand to which it was ascribed. Some North- 
ern-man, I think, must have done it. 

You enquire who writes the lounger in the P. F.? 
I believe there are several writers, but they are all 
invisible. Some are the productions of ladies. 

Sam Ewing who is now leaning in my window, 
sends his best regards to you. Did you notice, some 
time ago, a satire on some toasts which were drank at a 
feast given by R. Peale, in the Skeleton of the Mam- 
moth? Ewing wrote it, at my instance, and it had a 
good effect. 

With best love to all friends, I am, as ever 

Your friend & serv* 
T. B. Adams 
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Philadelphia 13" June 1802. 
Dear William 

I received your short note, accompanying the 
Oration delivered by my brother, before the Charit- 
able Fire Association, and thank you for the promptness 
of your attention in transmitting it. The perusal of 
it was a rich repast, and though its merit did not sur- 
pass, it fully equalled my expectations. 

I am yet to hear from you, in answer to some of my 
late communications. You have certainly lost that 
kakoethes scribendi, which was wont to beset you so 
easily. I remember to have predicted your recovery 
from the disorder at no very remote period, but you 
were then incredulous. You ought not however, 
wholly to relinquish the habit of writing to your 
friends, for they sensibly feel the loss of your once 
frequent addresses. I beg of you, if you can give me 
any private information, to impart it speedily. What 
have you done with the charge, & the last letter? My 
destiny is hard and somewhat peculiar. If constancy 
& perseverance ever deserved to triumph I think mine 
one of those cases, which has strong claims to favor and 
victory. God only knows when. Nil desperandum, 
is a good motto, in some cases, but nil sperandum is 
the destiny of a galley-slave. I know not which motto 
is most appropriate to me. 

The newspapers will have informed you, that a 
work entitled the history of the Administration of 
John Adams,® and an account of the suppression of the 
same, by Col. Burr are now selling at New York & at 
this place. I have submitted to the drudgery of wading 


% Address to the Mass. Char. Fire Soc., May 28, 1802. By J. Q. Adams, Bost., 1802. 
History of the Administration of John Adams. By John Wood, N. Y., 1802. 


The charges against Col. Burr are made in a pamphlet entitled, Narrative of the Sup- 
pression by Col. Burr, of the History of the Administration of John Adams, written by John 
Wood, ete. By A. Citizen of New York, N. Y., 1802. The writer of this pamphlet is said 
to have been James Cheetham, then editor of the American Citizen, N. Y. Soon after 
this publication appeared Wood answered the Narrative by a pamphlet entitled, Correct 
statement of the various sources from which the History was compiled and the motives for its 
Suppression by Col. Burr. By John Wood, N. Y., 1802. 
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through both of these productions, and I can aver, 
that I never met with so lame, bald & contemptible 
performances, on any subject. The Author, (if indeed 
he deserves the name of author who has ransacked the 
Jacobin journals for materials, and no other source, 
and then dignified them with the title history) was so 
well aware of the nothingness of his compilation, that 
he became the willing instrument of Col Burr who 
hired him to strangle his own bastard; but falling out, 
afterwards with his employer—he reveals the murder, 
which of course never took place, since the original 
history comes out at the same moment with the 
account of its death. Now this is a specimen of Irish 
logic, but the work was made to sell. 

There are hundreds of libellous expressions & 
passages interspersed throughout, but what is a little 
singular is, that Col. Hamilton & General Pinckney 
are both extolled in character & person. Their Biogra- 
phy is taken from federal newspapers and interlarded, 
here and there, with an abusive or scandalous anecdote. 
The utmost malignity & scurrility of the writer is 
directed at John Adams, but there is no word of it that 
will be credited by a single human being. The news- 
paper of last night says, the noted John Wood, author, 
&c has absconded. 

We have just entered upon Summer -weather 
here, and we shall have enough before it leaves us— 
apprehensions of yellow fever are stronger this year 
than ever, on account of the troops in the West Indies. 

Friends here are well; remember me kindly to all. 

Your’s truly 
T. B. Adams. 


[June, 1802] 
Dear William :— 
I have done little else but scribble for three weeks 
past, either letters of business or friendship, and have 
not found time to write scarcely a line to you. 
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I made enquiry for Mr. Jenkins,” now Lord 
Hawkesbury’s work, which you wrote for, but cannot 
procure it here. Yesterday I delivered to Mr. William 
Lee two of young Charles Jared Ingersoll’s tragedy, one 
for you and one for my Mother. Dickens avers that 
he made up a complete sett of the Portfolio for Mr. 
Tom Johnson and sent it by the post, upon the first 
complaint made by him. I spoke to him about Mr. 
Mason also. 

When you see Mr. Eben Gay, please to present 
him my best regards and assure him that I shall be 
always ready to reciprocate the kind of favor he con- 
ferred on me some weeks ago, whenever I have an 
opportunity. 

It gives me pleasure to hear that you are so 
eligibly situated in Boston; since I removed my own 
office and lodgings, I also feel much better satisfied 
than before. Mr. & Mrs. Rutter often speak of you & 
desire to be remembered in my letters. 

The family, in which I dwelt, is almost entirely 
dispersed—the lodgers I mean. Dennie lives out near 
the bettering house, which you know is close by the 
Hospital, at his printer’s, and we see him but seldom. 
Pearce embarked on board a ship bound for Canton & a 
trading voyage, on Monday last, & I left the house 
nearly a fortnight ago. 

You will have seen a partial report of the proceed- 
ings before the Circuit Court, in the case of Hollings- 
worth vs Duane*—in the Portfolio. I know not who is 
the reporter, & I disavow it because you might mistake 
it for mine. The Sentence of the Court was highly 
dignified and indeed the whole conduct of the Judges 
during a long Session reflected great honor upon this 
newly organized tribunal. If you see the Gazette of 
the United States the Sentence must have met your 
eye. Duane’s period is nearly expired. 


®Charles Jenkinson, Ld. Hawkesbury. 
*sWilliam Duane, of the Aurora, was sent to prison for thirty days, and damages of six 
bundred dollars laid against him for attacks upon Levi Hollingsworth, a Phila. merchant. 
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Your friends here are all well. Have you read 
Abraham Bishop’s Oration? If not, get it. Thomas 
Paine is a fool to him in point of Demagogie. 

I am, 
Your’s 
T. B. Adams. 
Remember me kindly to Mr. & Mrs. Foster. 


Philadelphia, 28th June, 1802. 
Dear William :— 

I am desired by Mr. Reed to be instrumental in 
procuring your services, touching the enclosed draught 
or order; which when paid, you may remit, either 
directly to Reed, or to me, though, as I have no interest 
in the affair, I should not wish to be any way respons- 
ible, in case of failure or accident. 

Your favor of the 23rd, with enclosures, has been 
in hand a few hours—and I have read the report of the 
Case,” which was tried in Rogue Island, since it came. 
I can find no language in which to express the emotions 
of indignation, rage & contempt, which were alter- 
nately excited by the perusal of it. While I was at 
Paris, I saw, at one of the small theatres, a representa- 
tion of the ‘‘Revolutionary tribunal in the time of 
Robespierre”’ and the impression it made on my mind, 
was revived by almost every page of this Report. It is 
like no other thing, ‘‘that is in heaven above, in earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth.’”’ The howl- 
ing wilderness does not contain more barbarous & 
savage ignorance than fell from the Prince of the 
Potowatamies, called the chief Justice of the Court 
of Com-Pleas for the County of Providence. 

I will send you ‘“‘the history,” by the first op- 
portunity; perhaps by water. Col. Burr, never con- 
tracted to pay $1000 for its suppression. He may have 
offered to give something, which never was given, but 


**Reference probably to the Report of the case of John Dorrance aganist Arthur Fenner, 
tried in the Court of Common Pleas, Dec. 1801. See Providence Journal, 6 May, 1801. 
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the rivalship of Clinton, must have come out, at all 
events. The narrative was only a sort of warming 
pan to the history. 

I am pleased to hear that J. Q. A. was the cause 
of the failure of the Statue to Washington, by substi- 
tuting marble for bronze. I do not believe that he 
intended to defeat the plan, by this suggestion, but I 
am the better pleased on that account. I am so per- 
fectly disgusted with every attempt, that has hitherto 
been made to do honor to the memory of Washington, 
in this Country, that I never will expend a single cent 
towards a project of this nature, with my own consent, 
hereafter. I should like very well to speak my 
thoughts of my Countrymen, with as much freedom as 
the vagrant Biilow. I would not tell lies as he does, 
but the truth, plain & unvarnished, is libel enough 
upon us, God knows. If you find anything attrabilious 
in this remark, charge it to the Report you sent me. 

I have not time to say all I wish now. Did N— 
seem in usual spirits? What said she of the ---? I am 
sometimes half distracted at my cursed hard fate. 
But then again, I think it is unmanly; unphilosophical ; 
weak; pertaining to human frailty; out of the reach of 
all which I ought to be; but which I am not; and I 
hope & trust in God I never shall be so long as I live. 

In truth & Sincerity, 

Your’s 
T. B. Adams. 


Philadelphia, 6th January, 1803. 
Dear William :— 

I thank you for your favor of the 19th with an 
enclosure and receipt from Mr. Ritchie. The civil 
things you please to say, are passed to your credit in 
my book. 

When I see Mr. Chauncey, I will remind him of 
his promise to you and if I can purchase the letters” 


Reference, without doubt, is to Nine letters on the subject of Burr's political defection. 
By J. Cheetham, N. Y., 1803. 
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to Col. Burr, will send them forward. I have never 
seen these letters, though so much has been said about 
them. 

Your lamentations on the State of the union, are 
similar to those I make, and I believe, to bewail is all 
that’s left us now. Egyptian darkness was not more 
visible, than that which reigns over the future destinies 
of America. 

You have in some measure anticipated my request 
for information expressed in my last letter. I shall 
shortly ask your further services to convey a letter, 
which is yet to be written. 

The Register of births exhibited by you, is lively 
and copious; all in the family-way too (as a punster 
may say). Alas! Much about the same time, some- 
thing very similar occured here; but I dare not relate 
it. 

When the Oration is published, send me as many 
by water, as the Author can spare. I want some copies 
of the oration, delivered before the Charitables. 

Wishing you many happy new years, 

I am, dear William, 
Your’s 
T. B. Adams. 


Philadelphia, 31st August, 1803. 
Dear William :— 

Your favor of the 24th is before me and I most 
ardently hope the information respecting the prospect 
of my mother’s recovery may not prove delusive. I 
expected a letter from my brother by this day’s mail, 
but am disappointed. My suspence & anxiety have 
been extreme for ten days past, and nothing but your 
letter, which assures me, that my mother was con- 
siderably better, has relieved my distress. My broth- 
er’s last letter left me hardly a ray of hope and I am 
yet fearful of having flattered myself too much, that I 
may still have a mother living. I would have instantly 
set out for Quincy, on the receipt of the first intelli- 
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gence of her dangerous state, but the crisis of her dis- 
order seemed to be so near, that I had no expectation 
of being able to reach home before it should be too 
late. God grant, that my apprehensions may not be 
realized. 

You may readily conceive how troubled my spirit 
has been, when in addition to the threatened calamity of 
my Mother’s death, I had to encounter the impression 
of your’s also; for having seen in the New England 
Repertory, the death of William Shaw, Esq’e of 
Quincy, announced without date or age, I believed for 
a short time, that you must be the person, as I could 
not recollect no other of that name in Quincy. I soon 
after the first panick, remembered, that a Mr. Shaw 
had bought the place of old Capt. Beale and of course 
concluded that he was the person, whose death was 
reported. 

I thought that I had acknowledged the receipt 
of the note of hand against L’t Cox. It came too late 
for me to take any steps to enforce payment—the 
Philadelphia frigate, having gone down the River, 
a few days before, with all the crew on board. Shall 
I retain or return the Note? 

I thank you for your attention to my friend—in 
sending your file of the P. F. The punctuality, you 
have practised in forwarding my letters, has my 
thanks. I never doubted that you had always availed 
yourself of the best & safest conveyance. 

Present me kindly to all—the Mail will close in a 
quarter of an hour, or I would write more largely. 

Your’s faithfully, 
T. B. Adams. 


Philadelphia, 13th October, 1803. 
Dear William :— 
I received your favor of the 3rd in due course with 
a letter from Washington for my brother. I have this 
moment taken from the Post Office a letter from him to 
me, written at New Arb, where he has been detained 
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by the illness of his wife, since Sunday the 9th inst. 
He expected however to be on his journey again on 
Wednesday, and hopes to be at Frankford, Friday or 
Saturday. 

I will thank you to inform Mr. R. T. Paine that I 
have not been able to collect the draft he sent me, on 
account of the absence of the drawee. He was at Bal- 
timore instead of Bristol, where Mr. Paine supposed 
he was when he sent me the order. I hope to send him 
the money ere long. 

I have nothing new to add. As to our Elections 
here. I hope soon to be beyond the reach of all such 
damned beings as are chosen to office in this State. 
My Resolution is fixed for as Speedy a removal as 
practicable, from a place—But softly—I scorn to 
abuse Philadelphia—You need say nothing about my 
plan, unless you think proper. I have yet much to do 
before I can quit and therefore know not myself how 
soon it will be. I hope nevertheless before the first of 
December. 

I am, dear William, 
Your’s sincerely, 
T. B. Adams. 
P.S. If you do not deliver the enclosed put it under a 
cover. 


Quincy, 3rd August, 1806. 
Dear William :— 

I have received a letter from my friend Dr. Chap- 
man,” informing me of his intention to compile in a 
series of volumes the best of the modern Orations, both 
forensic and parliamentary with brief remarks illus- 
trative of each case. He wishes to know if my father’s 
library contains the speech of the late Lord Littleton 
on the Canada bill—Charles Townshend’s on raising a 
Revenue in America, so highly praised by Burke— 
And the Speech of L’d Chatham wherein he makes the 
flourish about employing the Savages. For the supply 


* Nathaniel Chapman (1780-1853), Select Speeches [Phila.] 1808. 
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of these documents he promises a set of his work, and 
he only waits my reply, to announce the contents of the 
first volume. Does your collection contain all or either 
of these Speeches, and would you undertake to tran- 
scribe & forward them for the sake of the Reward. If 
you know who owns a parliamentary Register in 
Boston, you can doubtless obtain the loan of it, and if 
you will search out the Specified harrangues and fur- 
nish me with them, I will undertake to get them copied. 

The Dr. promises a prospectus of his work in a 
short time and asks what Speeches are in my father’s 
collection, both foreign & American, which would suit 
him. You know what answer'I must make to this 
enquiry better than I do. My belief is there are none, 
and if I were about to make such a compilation I should 
rather take my chance among your collection than 
any that I know of. Answer me speedily and send 
your letter by the Mail if no private opportunity offer 
tomorrow. 

I suppose the fame of my Daughter” has long 
since reached your ear and that you have given her all 
the celebrity that the Town Crier could have done in 
the same space of time. The Young Miss Abigail 
Adams is about as likely & promising a Maiden as any 
stirring. She has not yet been decorated with her best 
bib & tucker to be carried out to get a good name, nor 
will she be until the Mother is able to stand Sponser 
for her in person. The Grandparents are so earnest 
for the Christening, that I dont know whether they 
wont carry it out themselves. I am afraid of being 
tedious on this Subject, otherwise I could descant for a 
page or two in praiseof my Daughter’s genteel shapes— 
her jetty locks & darkling eyes—the perfect symmetry 
of her nose—just like her father’s—her dimpled cheeks, 
plump as a partridge—her becoming forehead, neither 
rising too high nor yet too low compressed—the sweet- 


Abigail Smith Adams, born July 27, 1806, died Feb. 4, 1845. 
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est mouth distilling nectar—In short, not to be tedi- 
ous—the girl is well enough for aught I can see, but in 
no wise extraordinary. 
With usual good will, truly yours, 
T. B. Adams. 


Quincy, February 10th, 1818. 
Dear Sir :— 

I am informed that my Nephew G. W. Adams* is 
to take his examination on Friday next, and as Bonds- 
men are required by the College Government, I should 
be glad if you will join with me in the Obligation, as I 
know of no one whom I can ask with equal freedom. 
As it will be necessary to go to Cambridge to sign the 
Bond, I can call for you on Saturday next and give 
you a seat with me, should your health admit of your 
going; but if you object to the measure or should you 
be unable to go, please to inform me by Mail. 

I am very truly, Yours, 
Thomas B. Adams. 
P.S. I shall write to George to have a Bond drawn out 
which he may bring to Boston for signature. 


Dear Shaw:— 

You will oblige me by purchasing two Copies of 
‘‘Buckingham’s trial,’ and your Uncle wishes you to 
get the Review of Dr. Bancroft’s Sermons,” published 
in some Christian Disciple or Register. Likewise to 
bring our North American Review, which will be out 
Tomorrow. 

Truly Your’s, 
Thomas B. Adams. 
Quincy, Jan’y 24th, 1823. 


George Washington Adams (1801-1829) son of J.Q. Adams. 

“Massachusetts vs. Joseph T. Buckingham. Trial on an indictment for a libei. Boat., 
jis—I. 

%Sermons on doctrines of the Gospel. By Aaron Bancroft, Worc., 1822. Review in 
Christian Disciple. Vol. 4, No.3, May, June, 1822. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, 1690-1820 


Part VII: NEW YORK (A—L). 


COMPILED BY CLARENCE 8. BRIGHAM 


The following bibliography attempts, first, to present a 
historical sketch of every newspaper printed in the United 
States from 1690 to 1820; secondly, to locate all files found 
in the various libraries of the country; and thirdly, to give a 
complete check list of the issues in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

The historical sketch of each paper gives the title, the date 
of establishment, the name of the editor or publisher, the fre- 
quency of issue and the date of discontinuance. It also 
attempts to give the exact date of issue when a change in title 
or name of publisher or frequency of publication occurs. 

In locating the files to be found in various libraries, no at - 
tempt is made to list every issue. In the case of common 
papers which are to be found in many libraries, only the longer 
files are noted, with a description of their completeness. Rare 
newspapers, which are known by only a few scattered issues, 
are minutely listed. 

The check list of the issues in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society follows the style of the Library of Con - 
gress “Check List of Eighteenth Century Newspapers,”’ and 
records all supplements, missing issues and mutilations. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by States and towns. 
Towns are placed according to their present State location. 
For convenience of alphabetization, the initial ‘‘The’’ in the 
titles of papers is disregarded. Papers are considered to be of 
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folio size, unless otherwise stated. There are no abbreviations 
except in the names of the libraries where files are located, and 
these should be easily understood. A superior italic “‘m” is 
used in the listing of the Society’s files to signify mutilated 
copy. The bibliography includes only newspapers, and does 
not list magazines; the distinction has sometimes been difficult 
to draw, but the test has generally been the inclusion of current 
news. Neither in the historical sketches nor in the listing of 
files is any account taken of the existence of the paper after 
1820. 

All files, except in a few instances, have been personally 
examined by the compiler of this list, and the facts stated have 
been drawn from an inspection of the papers themselves and 
not based on secondary authorities. 

The bibliography will be published in the Proceedings in 
about ten installments, after which the material will be gath - 
ered into a volume, with a historical introduction, acknowl - 
edgment of assistance rendered, and a comprehensive index 
of titles and names of printers. Reprints of each installment 
will not be made, nor will the names of papers or printers be 
indexed in the Proceedings. Since the material will all be held 
in type until after the printing of the final installment, the 
compiler will welcome additions and corrections. 
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NEW YORK 


Albany Advertiser, 1815-1817. 

Semi-weekly. Established Sept. 27, 1815, with 
the title of “The Albany Advertiser’, published by 
John W. Walker, for Theodore Dwight. It was the 
semi-weekly edition of “The Albany Daily Advertiser.” 
In March, 1817, it was discontinued under this name 

and consolidated with “The Albany Gazette.” 
Yale has Oct. 21, 1815-Jan. 20, 1817. Lib. Congress 
has Aug. 14, 1816. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 5, 1817. 


A. A. 8. has: 


1815. Sept. 30. 
Oct. 4, 7, 11, 21. 


Albany Argus, 1813-1820+. 

Semi-weekly. Established Jan. 26, 1813, by J[esse] 
Buel, with the title of “The Albany Argus.” It was so 

continued until after 1820. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 26, 1813-Jan. 21, Apr. 8, 
' 1814; Jan. 24-July 14, 1815; Jan. 5-Dec. 31, 1816; 
| Jan. 12, Apr. 20, 30, May 11, 21, 25, June 15, Dec. 
31, 1819; Jan. 11-Sept. 19, 1820, scattering. N. Y. 
State Lib. has Jan. 25, 1814-June 27, 1815; Aug. 8, 15, 
Sept. 5, 12, 19, Oct. 20, 24, 31, Dec. 19, 29, 1815; Mar. 
29, Apr. 21, 24, June 4, 7, July 2, Sept. 17, 20, 27, Oct. 
4-11, 22, 29, Nov. 1, 12-19, Dec. 31, 1816; Jan. 24, 
Feb. 7, Mar. 4-Apr. 1, May 23, 27, June 6, 20, 24; 
July 1-8, Sept. 30-Dec. 2, 1817; Jan. 16-27, Mar. 
20, May 1, June 9-23, Sept. 15, 29-Dec. 29, 1818; 
Jan. 1, 1819-Dec. 29, 1820. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has May 
21, June 4-11,'18-25, 1813; Apr. 15, 22-May 6, 13, 
1817; Feb. 3, 1818; Oct. 26, 1819; Jan. 18-Dec. 29, 
1820. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 15, 1814; May 15, 
Sept. 15, 1818; Jan. 8, 29, Feb. 23, June 5, Aug. 24, 
Nov. 5, 1819; Feb. 8, 11, Mar. 14, May 12, June 9, 1820. 
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Oneida Hist. Soc., Utica, has Aug. 2, 1814; Mar. 7, 11, 
Dec. 30, 1817; Apr. 21, Nov. 13, 1818. Lib. Congress 
has Mar. 12, Apr. 5, 23, Aug. 9, 1816; Oct. 21, 1817- 
Oct. 9, 1818, fair; Jan. 1, 1819-Dec. 29, 1820. Long 
Id. Hist. Soc. has July 14, 1818-Aug. 6, 1819. A.A.S. 
has: 
1813. Jan. 29. 

Feb. 16, 

Mar. 12, 16", 23. 

Apr. 20, 27. 

May 4. 

June 1, 22. 

July 6, 13. 

Aug. 6, 31. 

Sept. 3, 10, 31. 

Oct. 5, 12. 

Nov. 30. 

Dec. 14, 31. 


1814. Jan. 18. 
Feb. 4, 25. 
Mar. 1, 4, 11. 
June 24". 
Aug. 12, 16, 19, 30. 
Sept. 9", 16, 20. 
Oct. 18. 
Nov. 25, 29. 
Dec. 2, 6, 9. 


1815. Feb. 21. 
Mar. 3, 28. 
Oct. 3. 
Nov. 10, 28. 
Dec. 5, 8, 26. 


1816. Jan. 2, 16, 26. 
Feb. 13, 16. 
Apr. 23. 
May 14, 24, 31. 
July 26. 
Aug. 23. 
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Nov. 1. 
Dec. 20. 
Extra: Apr. 23. 


1817. Jan. 17", 21. 
Apr. 22”, 25. 
May 2. 


1818. Dec. 18. 
1819. Mar. 2. 


[Albany] Balance, 1809-1811. 

Semi-weekly and weekly. Established Jan. 4, 1809, 
by Croswell & Frary (Harry Croswell and Jonathan 
Frary), with the title of ‘The Balance, and New - York 
State Journal.”” It suceeded at Albany the “‘ Republican 
Crisis,” and was a continuation of “The Balance” 
published at Hudson, except that it was enlarged to 
folio and adopted a new series volume numbering. 
With the issue of Jan. 2, 1810, the character “&” in 
the title was changed to “and”. With the issue of July 
3, 1810, the partnership was dissolved and the paper 
published by Harry Croswell. With the issue of Jan. 
1, 1811, the title was changed to “The Balance, & State 
Journal,” the publication to weekly, a new volume 
numbering was adopted, and the size was altered to 
quarto, with eight pages to the issue and pagination. 
The paper was discontinued with the issue of Dec. 24, 
1811, vol. 1, new series, no. 52. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 4, 1809-Dec. 24, 1811. N. Y. 
Hist. Soc. has Jan. 7-Dec. 25, 1809; Feb. 9, Mar. 20, 
1810; Jan. 1-Dec. 24, 1811. Yale has Jan. 4-Dec. 29, 
1809; Jan. 1-Dec. 24, 1811. Lib. Congress has Mar. 17, 
Oct. 31, Nov. 3, 1809; Jan. 19-Nov. 30, 1810; Jan. 1- 
Dec. 24, 1811. Albany Inst. has Jan. 4-Dec. 29, 1809. 
N. Y. State Lib. has July 27, Sept. 7, 1810; Jan. 1-Dec. 
29, 1811. Detroit Pub. Lib. and Hist. Soc. Penn. has 
Jan. 1-Dec. 24, 1811. A. A. S. has: 
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1809. Jan. 4 to Dec. 29. 
Missing: Jan. 28, Feb. 11, June 23. 


1810. Jan. 2 to Dec. 28. 
Mutilated: Apr. 3. 
Missing: Apr. 13, May 15, 29, Oct. 12. 


18il. Jan. 1 to Dec. 24. 


Albany Centinel, 1797-1806. 


Semi-weekly. Established July 4, 1797, by Loring 
Andrews and Co. (the co-partners were Isaiah Thomas, 
Ebenezer T. Andrews and Obadiah Penniman, who 
operated the Albany Bookstore), with the title of “The 
Albany Centinel.”” With the issue of Oct. 5, 1798, the 
firm was dissolved and the paper published by Loring 
Andrews. With the issue of July 7, 1801, the paper was 
purchased and published by Whiting & Leavenworth 
(Daniel Whiting and David Leavenworth). With the 
issue of Apr. 9, 1802, Samuel Whiting was admitted to 
the firm, which became Whiting, Leavenworth and 
Whiting. With the issue of Apr. 1, 1803, Leavenworth 
withdrew and the paper was printed by Asa H. Center, 
for Daniel & Samuel Whiting. With the issue of 
Sept. 20, 1803, Eleazer F. Backus was admitted to the 
firm, and the paper was printed by Asa H. Center, for 
Whiting, Backus & Whiting. In October, 1804, Center’s 
name disappeared from the imprint, and the paper was 
published by Whiting, Backus & Whiting. With the 
issue of May 24, 1805, it was printed by William Tucker, 
for Whiting, Backus & Whiting. With the issue of 
Mar. 4, 1806, the firm name was changed to Backus & 
Whiting, Daniel Whiting having withdrawn. On Nov. 
10, 1806, the last issue being vol. 10, no. 37 (Munsell, 
“Typographical Miscellany,” p. 103) the paper was sold 
to Isaac Mitchell, who established in its place the 
“Republican Crisis”’. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has July 18, 1797-June 6, 1800. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has July 4, 14-21, Aug 15, 29, Sept. 
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15, 22, Dec. 8, 19, 1797; Jan. 2, 5, 16, 19, Feb. 2, Mar. 
6, 9, Apr. 17, 27, May 18, June 29, July 3, 24, 27, Aug. 
7, 10, 17, Sept. 21-28, Dec. 25, 1798; Jan. 11, Feb. 22, 
26, Mar. 19, 26-Apr. 2, 23-30, Aug. 27, Nov. 8, 29, Dee. 
31, 1799; Oct. 31, 1800; Feb. 8, 11, Aug. 2, 1803. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 12, 1797; May 5, June 15, 19, 
July 13-31, Aug. 7, 10, 17, 31, Sept. 21, 25, Oct. 12, 
Nov. 20, 23, Dec. 5, 18, 21, 1798; Jan. 11-29, Feb. 26, 
Mar. 15, July 9, 1799. Rochester Hist. Soc. has June 
24, 1798-June 28, 1799. Cooperstown Lib. has Nov. 
29,1799. Buffalo Hist. Soc. has Dec. 31,1799. Albany 
Inst. has Jan. 14, 1800; Aug. 11, 25, 1801; July 5, 1805- 
Sept. 9, 1806. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 17-Dec. 30, 
1800, imperfect. Lib. Congress has June 6, 1800. 
Yale has July 15, 1800. Detroit Pub. Lib. has Dec. 6, 
1803. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 25, 1804; May 
17, 1805. A. A. 8S. has: 


1797. July 4 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: Oct. 10, Dec. 1, 5. 
Missing: Sept. 5, Dec. 15, 29. 
1798. Jan. 2 to Dec. 28. 
Extra: Apr. 17, Dec. 5, 15. 
Supplement: Dec. 25. 
Mutilated: Apr. 3, June 22, Sept. 11. 
Missing: Feb. 27, June 15, July 6, 20, Aug. 
14, Oct. 26, Dec. 11. 


1799. Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Extra: Aug. 24. 
Mutilated: Aug. 9. 
Missing: Mar. 8, May 24, July 12, 23, 
Sept. 3, Oct. 11, Nov. 5. 


1800. Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 
Supplement: Dec. 26. 
Missing: Feb. 21, May 16, June 3, 27, 
July 8, 11, Aug. 22, Oct. 17, Dee. 5. 
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1801. Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 
Supplement: Mar. 10, 20, Apr. 21, Sept. 4. 
Missing: Jan. 23, Mar. 3, Apr. 21, June 
16, July 7, 14, 17, 21, 24, 28, 31, Aug. 
4, 7, 11, 14, 21-Dec. 29. 


1802. Jan. 19, 22, 29. 
Feb. 2", 12, 16, 23, 26”. 
Mar. 12, 23, 26. 
June 15. 
Aug. 6. 
Supplement: Jan. 19, 22, 29. 


1803. Feb. 4, 18, 25. 
Mar. 1, 4. 
Apr. 5. 
Aug. 16, 23, 30. 
Sept. 2, 6, 9, 23, 30. 
Oct. 4. 
Extra: Aug. 16, Sept. 23. 


1805. Apr. 5, 12, 16. 
Supplement: Apr. 16. 


1806. Feb. 7, 11. 


Albany Chronicle, 1796-1798. 


Weekly, Established Sept. 12, 1796, by John 
M’Donald, with the title of ‘The Albany Chronicle.” 
The printing - office was destroyed by fire Nov. 2, 1796, 
and the paper was consequently suspended. It was 
resumed on Jan. 2, 1797, with which issue M’Donald 
took Robert Moffitt into partnership, under the firm 
name of John M’Donald & Co. With the issue of Aug. 
28, 1797, the title was changed to “‘ Albany Chronicle: 
or, Journal of the Times,” edited by John M’Donald, and 
printed by J{oseph] Fry and H[enry] C. Southwick. 
In February or March, 1798, Joseph Fry became sole 
proprietor and publisher. The last issue located is that 
of Apr. 9, 1798, vol. 2, no. 75. 
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Harvard has Sept. 12, 26-Oct. 17, 1796; Jan. 2- 
30, Feb. 13-Mar. 6, 20-Apr. 10, 24, June 19, Dec. 11, 
1797; Jan. 15, Apr. 2, 1798. Troy Pub. Lib. has Feb. 
20-Oct. 2, 1797. A. A. S. has: 


1796. Sept. 19. 


1797. Jan. 30. 
Feb. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Mar. 6, 13, 27. 
Apr. 10, 17. 
May 8. 
June 5. 
Aug. 7. 
Oct. 16”. 


1798. Jan. 29. 
Mar. 26. 
Apr. 2, 9. 


Albany Daily Advertiser, 1815-1817. 


Daily. Established Sept. 25, 1815, with the title of 
“The Albany Daily Advertiser,’”’ published by John 
W. Walker, for Theodore Dwight. In March, 1817, 
it was discontinued under this name and was consolidated 
with “The Albany Gazette.” 

Oneida Hist. Soc., Utica, has Jan. 31, 1816. Wis. 
Hist. Soc. has Feb. 2-July 9, 1816. N. Y. State Lib. 
has Feb. 23, 1816. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has June 26, Dec. 
7, 1816. A. A. S. has: 


1816. Mar. 11. 


[Albany] Federal Herald, 1788. 


Weekly. Established Feb. 11, 1788, judging from the 
earliest issue located, that of Feb. 25, 1788, vol. 1, no.3, 
entitled “The Federal Herald,” printed by Claxton 
& Babcock ( Claxton and John Babcock). With the 
issue of Apr. 7, 1788, the firm was dissolved and the 
paper printed by J. Babcock & Co. The last issue 
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published at Albany was that of Apr. 14, 1788, vol. 1, 
no. 10, after which the paper was removed to Lansing - 
burgh and there continued, without change of title or 
volume numbering. 

Schenectady Hist. Soc. has Mar. 24, 1788. A.A. S. 
has: 


1788. Feb. 25. 
Mar. 3, 17, 31. 
Apr. 7. 


Albany Gazette, 1771-1772. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 25, 1771, by Alexander 
and James Robertson, with the title of “The Albany 
Gazette.”’ The last issue located is that of Aug. 3, 1772. 

Mass. Hist. Soe. has Dec. 2, 16, 30, 1771; Jan. 

- 27-Feb. 17, Mar. 2, June 1, 22, 29, July 27, Aug. 3, 1772. 


Albany Gazette, 1784-1820+-. 


Weekly, semi-weekly and daily. Established May 
28, 1784, by Charles R. Webster, with the title of ‘The 
Albany Gazette.’”” On May 25, 1789, it changed from 
a weekly to a semi-weekly, and the imprint became 
Charles R. and George Webster. With the issue of 
May 19, 1806, the Websters admitted their nephew, 
Elisha W. Skinner, to partnership, the paper being 
published by Websters and Skinner. In 1811, Elisha’s 
brothers, Hezekiah and Daniel, were admitted and the 
firm name became Websters and Skinners. With the 
issue of Mar. 25, 1817, the paper was consolidated with 
“The Albany Daily Advertiser,” was printed by 
Theodore V. W. Gould, published by William L. Stone 
for Websters, Skinners, & Co., changed its title to “The 
Albany Gazette & Daily Advertiser,’’ adopted the volume 
numbering of the Advertiser, and became a daily. A 
semi - weekly edition, however, was also issued, beginning 
with Mar. 27, 1817, entitled “The Albany Gazette, 
for the Country,” and continuing the volume numbering 
of the old Albany Gazette; with the issue of Mar. 31, 
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1817, the words “for the Country” were omitted. 
With the issue of the daily of May 27, 1818, and the 
semi-weekly of May 28, 1818, Stone withdrew and the 
paper was published for Websters & Skinners, and 
printed by T. V. W. Gould. With the issue of July 
26, 1819, for both papers, Gould’s name disappeared 
from the imprint. With the issue of the daily of July 
27, 1819, and of the semi-weekly of Aug. 5, 1819, it 
was published by Websters & Skinners. So continued 
until after 1820. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 6, 24, 1789; Jan. 30, Feb. 
13-27, 1797; Aug. 27, 1801; June 10, 1802; May 1, 12, 
29, June 12, 16, 23, 26, July 31, Aug. 4, Sept. 15, 25, 
Oct. 16, Nov. 6, Dec. 25, 1806; Jan. 22, Feb. 23, Mar. 2, 
Apr. 23, May 11, June 29, Aug. 10, 1807; Feb. 19-26, 
Dec. 17, 1810; Nov. 11, 1811; Jan. 2, June 22, July 23, 
27, Sept. 24, 28, 1812; Oct. 5, 1812-Dec. 30, 1813, 
fair; Feb. 3, Mar. 10, Apr. 4, 7, 18, May 2, June 27, 
July 4, Sept. 26, Oct. 10, 20, Nov. 10-17, 28-Dec. 
5, 22, 26, 1814; Mar. 6-Oct. 26, 1815, scattering; June 
3, 1819-Nov. 3, 1820; of the Daily, Apr. 22, Nov. 10, 
1817; Jan. 7-9, Mar. 17, June 2, Nov. 11, 1818. 

Albany Inst. has Apr. 5, 1790; Feb. 2, 1798; Aug. 13, 
17, 1801; May 10, 1804-May 16, 1805; Mar. 23, 30, 
July 16, Aug. 6, 10, Nov. 30, 1812; Mar. 8, Apr. 26, 
1813; Nov. 17, 24, 1814; Mar. 27, 1817-Mar. 23, 1818; 
Mar. 25, 1819-Dec. 29, 1820; of the Daily, Mar. 25, 
1817-Dec. 30, 1820. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Sept. 20, 
Dec. 30, 1790; Sept. 19, 1791; Oct. 16, 1794-Dec. 25, 
1795; May 2, Oct. 10, 1796; Mar. 13, 1797; May 25, 
1807-May 19, 1808; Aug. 24, 1809; June 4, Aug. 24, 
1812; Mar. 30-Dec. 31, 1818; Jan. 4-Apr. 15, May 
13, June 3, July 12, Aug. 9, 26, Dec. 13, 1819; Jan. 6- 
Dec. 26, 1820, scattering file. Harvard has July 22, 
1790; July 14, Nov. 10, 14, 1791; Feb. 20, 1795-June 
13, 1805, scattering file; Dec. 12, 30, 1805; Dec. 29, 
1806; May 18, Nov. 30, 1807. Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 
30, 1795-Aug. 19, 1796, scattering file. Detroit Pub. 
Lib. has July 3, 1788; Mar. 2, June 12, Dec. 18, 1795; 
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Feb. 15, 26, Mar. 4, 13, Apr. 11, Aug. 8, Oct. 31, Nov. 
7, Dec. 19, 1796; Sept. 22, 29, Oct. 27, Dec. 25, 1797; 
June 22, 1798; Mar. 1, 1799-Dec. 19, 1803, scattering 
file. N. Y. State Lib. has Sept. 6, 1810; Jan. 26, 30, 
Feb. 2, 16-23, 1815; Mar. 27, 1817-May 28, 1818; of 
the Daily, Mar. 25, 1817-May 26, 1818. Wis. Hist. 
Soc. has Dec. 30, 1799; Mar. 13- Dec. 15, 1800, scattering 
file; Sept. 19, 1808; Mar. 27, 1817-May 28, 1818; Dec. 
10, 1818. Lib. Congress has May 3, July 30, 1792; 
Sept. 12, 1793; Oct. 30, Nov. 3, 17, 24, 1794; Jan. 30, 
Feb. 6-16, Mar. 6, 13-23, Oct. 16, 1795; Mar. 30, 
1798; May 10, Nov. 21, 1799; May 19, 1800; July 21, 
1803; Apr. 29, 1819. Mass. Hist. Soc. Nov. 16, 1786; 
Jan. 25, Feb. 1, 15, Mar. 15, 1787; Aug. 10, 1789; Mar. 
20, 1795; May 1, 1820; of the Daily, Feb. 9, 10, 21, 
Mar. 5, 28, 1818; Aug. 25, Dec. 25, 1819; Mar. 7, 18, 
May 31, 1820. Buffalo Hist. Soc. has May 5-Dec. 
26, 1794. Oneida Hist. Soc. has Feb. 17, Mar. 19, 
June 1, 15-25; July 27, 30, Aug. 13, 17, Sept. 21, Dec. 
3, 1812; Feb. 4, 25, Mar. 22, June 14, July 5, Oct. 18, 
1813; Jan. 13, 1814-Jan. 18, 1816, scattering file; 
Aug. 15, 1816; Aug. 25, 1817; Jan. 31, June 1, Sept. 
22, 1820. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 12, 1804. Utica 
Pub. Lib. has Nov. 12, 1812. Yale has Sept. 1, 1818. 
A. A. has: 


1785. June 16, 30. 
July 7, 21", 28. 
Aug. 11. 


1786. Jan. 12, 19, 26. 
Feb. 9. 
Mar. 2. 
Aug. 17, 24. 
Sept. 7, 14, 28. 
Oct. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Nov. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Dec. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
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1787. Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Supplement: Sept. 6, Nov. 17. 
Mutilated: July 12, Oct. 4. 
Missing: Feb. 22, Apr. 26, June 21, July 
5, 26, Aug. 9, 16, 30, Sept. 13, 20, 27, 
Nov. 29, Dec. 27. 


1788. Jan. 3, 10, 17, 31". 
Feb. 7, 21. 
Mar. 13. 
May 15. 
July 17. 
Aug. 7. 
Oct. 2. 
Dec. 26. 
Supplement: Jan. 17, May 10. 


1789. Jan. 9, 23, 30. 
Feb. 6”. 
Mar. 13. 
Apr. 24. 
June 11. 
Aug. 13. 
Sept. 21", 28. 
Oct. 1, 22”, 29. 
Nov. 12, 23. 
Dec. 10, 14, 17. 
Supplement: Apr. 24™. 


1790. Jan. 18. 

Mar. 22. 
Apr. 8, 19, 26. 
May 3, 10, 17, 24. 
June 3, 24. 
July 12, 15, 22. 
Aug. 5, 9, 30. 

| Sept. 13, 23. 
Oct. 25. 
Nov. 4, 8, 18, 25. 
Dec. 9. 
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1791. Jan. 6”, 31. 
Feb. 3, 24. 
Mar. 31. 
Apr. 11, 14. 
May 2, 5, 26. 
June 9, 16, 20, 23, 27, 30. 
July 14, 25, 28. 
Aug. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Sept. 22, 29. 
Oct. 10, 13. 
Nov. 3, 7, 14. 
Dec. 1, 5, 8. 
Supplement: Feb. 24, July 28, Aug. 11, 
Dec. 8. 


1792. Jan. 12, 26. 

Feb. 23. 

Mar. 5”, 22, 29. 

Apr. 9, 12, 16. 

May 3, 10”, 24, 31. 

June 4, 7, 11, 14, 21, 25, 28. 

July 5, 12, 19, 23. 

Aug. 2, 6, 20, 23, 27”, 30. 

Sept. 3, 10, 17, 20, 27. 

Oct. 4, 11, 15. 

Nov. 1, 5, 8, 15, 19", 22. 

Dec. 3, 6, 10, 27. 

Supplement: Apr. 16, May 3, Oct. 4, 15, 
Nov. 8. 


1793. Jan. 3, 10, 14, 17, 21, 24. 
Feb. 7, 11, 14, 21. 
Mar. 4, 14, 21, 25, 28. 
Apr. 4, 8, 11, 15, 18, 25, 29. 
May 6. 
June 6. 
July 29. 
Aug. 5, 12, 19. 
Sept. 12, 19. 
Oct. 31”. 
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1794. 


1795. 


1796. 


1797. 


New York. 


Nov. 14. 
Supplement: Apr. 11. 


Jan. 9, 20, 30. 
Feb. 6. 

May 15. 

Oct. 23. 

Dec. 11, 19. 
Supplement: Jan. 9. 


Jan. 12. 

Feb. 9, 13, 20, 27. 
Mar. 6. 

Apr. 3, 17, 20, 27. 
June 8, 12, 15, 19, 22. 
July 6, 10. 

Aug. 3, 14, 21, 24. 
Sept. 7, 11. 

Oct. 16, 23, 26, 30. 
Dec. 21", 28. 
Supplement: July 6. 


May 6, 13. 

June 13, 27. 

Oct. 7, 10, 14, 17, 21. 
Sept. 30. 

Dec. 2, 5. 


Jan. 9, 20, 23, 30. 

Feb. 3, 6, 13, 20, 24, 27. 

Mar. 3, 6, 10, 13, 17, 20, 24, 27, 31. 
Apr. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 21, 24, 28. 
May 5, 12. 

June 2, 9, 23, 30. 

July 21, 24, 31. 

Aug. 4, 7, 14, 18, 21. 

Sept. 8, 15", 18, 22, 25. 

Oct. 6, 9, 13, 16", 30". 

Nov. 17. 

Dec. 11, 15, 18", 22. 
Supplement: Feb. 24, Apr. 14, 21. 
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1798. 


| 799. 


1800. 


1802. 


1803. 


1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1810. 


1811. 


Jan. 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 22, 29. 

Feb. 2, 5, 12, 16, 19, 26. 

Mar. 5, 16, 19, 23, 26. 

Apr. 2", 13, 16, 30. 

May 7, 11, 14, 25, 28. 

June 4, 18. 

July 9, 23. 

Sept. 7. 

Oct. 15, 29. 

Nov. 5, 9", 26, 30. 

Supplement: Feb. 5, Mar. 19, 26, Apr. 2, 
May 28. 

Jan. 11, 18, 21, 25. 

Feb. 1. 


Supplement: Jan. 8. 
May 29. 

June 2”. 

July 15, 29". 

Sept. 16”. 

Dec. 30. 

Feb. 21". 

June 2. 

July 21. 

Aug. 15, 22, 25, 29. 
Sept. 1, 5, 8, 12, 22, 29. 
Supplement: Sept. 5. 
Extra: Sept. 22. 
Apr. 4. 

Dec. 1, 8. 

Sept. 3. 

Feb. 8. 

June 7, 14. 

July 12, 16, 26. 
Sept. 20. 

Feb. 21, 28. 

Mar. 14, 18. 


| 
| 
| 
Mar. 1, 22. 
Dec. 23. 
| 
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1813. Aug. 5. 

1814. Jan. 17. 

| 1817. Feb. 24. 
May 1. 

1818. Apr. 23. 

July 16. 


1819. Feb. 25. 
Apr. 15. 


[Albany] Geographical & Military Museum, 1814. 


Weekly. Established Feb. 28, 1814, by S[amuel] 
R. Brown, with the title of “Geographical & Military 
Museum.” It was of quarto size, with pagination 
and eight pages to the issue. The last issue located 
is that of June 6, 1814, vol. 1, no. 15. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 28, Mar. 28-June 6, 1814. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 28-Apr. 18, May 2, June 6, 
1814. A. A. S. has: 


1814. May 2, 16, 23. 
June 6. 


[Albany] Guardian, 1807 - 1808. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 21, 1807, by Van 
Benthuysen & Wood (Obadiah R. Van Benthuysen and 
William Wood), with the title of “The Guardian.” 
It was of quarto size, and with pagination. Although a 
magazine in appearance, it could be regarded as a news- 
paper, as it contained current news, death notices and 
advertisements. It was discontinued with the issue 
of Nov. 12, 1808, vol. 1, no. 52. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 21, 1807-Nov. 12, 1808. 
A. A.8. has: 


1807. Nov. 21 to Dec. 26. 
Mutilated: Nov. 21. 


1808. Jan. 2 to Nov. 12. 
Carrier’s Address, Jan. 1. 
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Albany Journal, 1788-1789. 


Semi-weekly and weekly. Established Jan. 26, 
1788, by Charles R. and George Webster, & Co., with 
the title of ‘The Albany Journal: or, the Montgomery, 
Washington and Columbia Intelligencer.” It was 
the intention to publish it twice a week during the session 
of the legislature, but with the issue of Mar. 31, 1788, 
and thenceforth, it was published weekly. It was of 
quarto size, and was issued in connection with “The 
Albany Gazette.” The last issue located is that of 
Apr. 27, 1789, vol. 2, no. 75, and during the following 
month it was discontinued, as the Gazette was changed 
to a semi-weekly. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Aug. 4, 1788. A. A. S. has: 


1788. Feb. 2, 4, 9, 23. 
Mar. 10, 15. 
June 16. 

July 14, 21. 
Aug. 4, 18, 25. 
Sept. 8, 15, 29. 
Dec. 8. 


1789. Jan. 26. 
Apr. 13, 20, 27. 


[Albany] New York Gazetteer, 1782-1784. 


Weekly. Established June 3, 1782, judging from the 
earliest issue located, that of July 15, 1782, vol. 1, no. 7, 
published by Balentine and Webster (Solomon Balentine 
and Charles R. Webster), with the title of ‘‘The New- 
York Gazetteer, or, Northern Intelligencer.” With 
the issue of Aug. 4, 1783, the partnership was dissolved 
and the paper published by Solomon Balentine. The 
last issue located is that of May 1, 1784, vol. 2, no. 101, 
and the paper was discontinued immediately thereafter. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 19, Sept. 9, 16, Dec. 23, 
1782; Oct. 27, 1783. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 20, 
1783. A.A.S. has: 
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1782. July 15. 
Aug. 26. 
Sept. 2, 9, 23, 30. 
Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Nov. 4, 18, 25. 
Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 


1783. Jan. 13", 27”. 
Feb. 3, 17. 
Mar. 3. 
Apr. 7. 
May 19, 26. 
June 9, 30. 
July 14. 
Aug. 4. 
Sept. 1, 8, 22, 29. 
Oct. 6, 20. 
Nov. 3, 24. 
Dec. 22. 


1784. Mar. 13”. 
May 1. 


[Albany] New York Statesman, 1820+. 

Semi-weekly. Established May 16, 1820, with the 
title of “The New-York Statesman,” printed for the 
Proprietor, by E. & E. Hosford (Elijah and Elisha 
Hosford). The announcement is signed by Nathaniel 
H. Carter, as Proprietor, and states that the paper 
succeeds “The Albany Register.”” So continued until 


after 1820. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc., Lib. Congress and Troy Pub. Lib. 
have May 16-Dec. 29, 1820. Oneida Hist. Soc. has 


Sept. 22, 1820. 


[Albany] Plough Boy, 1819-1820+. 
Weekly. Established June 5, 1819, with the title 
of “The Plough Boy,” edited by Henry Homespun, 
Jr., (pseudonym of Solomon Southwick) and printed 
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for the editor by John O. Cole. It was of quarto size, 
eight pages to the issue, with pagination and a title - page. 
With the issue of Jan. 22, 1820, the title was changed to 
“The Plough Boy. And Journal of the Board of Agri- 
culture,” and the name of Solomon Southwick replaced 
that of Henry Homespun, Jr., in the imprint. So 
continued until after 1820. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib., N. Y. Hist. Soc., Albany Inst., 
Lib. Congress and Yale have June 5, 1819- Dec. 30, 1820. 
N. Y. State Lib. and Long Id. Hist. Soc. have June 5, 
1819-May 27, 1820. Wis. Hist. Soc. has June 3- Dec. 
30, 1820. A. A. S. has: 


1819. June 5 to Dec. 25. 
Title-page and index, vol. 1. 


1820. Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Title-page and index, vol. 2. 


Albany Register, 1788-1820+. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. Established in October, 
1788, judging from the date of the earliest issue located, 
that of Apr. 6, 1789, vol. 1, no. 26, published by Robert 
Barber & Co. At some time between May 23 and June 
13, 1791, Robert Barber retired and the paper was 
published by John Barber. At some time between 
September 24 and Oct. 22, 1792, Solomon Southwick was 
admitted to partnership, and the paper was published 
by John Barber and Solomon Southwick. With the 
issue of July 10, 1795, it was published semi-weekly. 
With the issue of Sept. 5, 1800, the partnership was dis - 
solved and the paper published by John Barber. Barber 
died July 10, 1808, and with the issue of July 19, 1808, 
it was “printed by Solomon Allen, Jun., for the Pro- 
prietor, successor of John Barber;” Solomon Southwick 
signed the announcement as editor. In November, 
1809, this was changed to Solomon Allen, Jun., for 
S. Southwick. With the issue of May 4, 1810, the 
“Jun.” was omitted after Allen’s name. With the issue 
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of May 1, 1812, Allen retired, and the paper was printed 
by H. C. Southwick, for S. Southwick, changed with 
the issue of Oct. 28, 1814, to Henry C. Southwick, for 
Solomon Southwick. With the issue of July 2, 1816, 
Solomon Southwick’s name appeared in the imprint 
as sole publisher. Although no issues can be located 
between Apr. 29, 1817 and May 1, 1818, to prove the 
statement, Southwick suspended publication in May 
1817 (see “Albany Argus’, May 27, 1817). The paper 
was revived July 4, 1817 (see “Albany Argus”, July 
1, 1817), by Israel W. Clark. In 1819, the imprint was 
changed to ‘Printed by Jeremiah Tryon, for the Pro- 
prietors’’, but at some time between Apr. 7 and May 12, 
1820, Tryon’s name was omitted from the imprint. It 
was suspended with the issue of May 12, 1820, vol. 32, 
no. 24, being succeeded by New - York Statesman’”’, 
but was revived in 1821. 

Albany Inst. has Sept. 14, 1789; Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 22, 
1790; May 23, 1800-Nov. 17, 1801; June 8, 1804- 
Sept. 9, 1806; Dec. 5, 1806; Mar. 23-Apr. 16, 1807; 
Oct. 25, 1808; Feb. 7, 14, Apr. 4, 1809; Nov. 21, 1809- 
Oct. 14, 1815, fair. Harvard has June 13, June 27, 
July 4, Sept. 19, 26, Nov. 7, 1791; Oct. 22, 1792; Sept. 
2, 30, Oct. 7, 1793; Jan. 27, Feb. 10, June 2, 1794; 
Feb. 23, 1795-Dec. 30, 1808, scattering file; Apr. 2, 
1811-Oct. 9, 1812, fair. N. Y. State Lib. has May 
13, 1793-Dec. 29, 1794; Oct. 10, 1800-Oct. 9, 1801; 
Oct. 12, 1804-Oct. 8, 1805; Oct. 10, 1806-Dec. 30, 
1808; Jan. 2-Dec. 31, 1816. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has July 
27, 1789; Oct. 19, 1798-Aug. 1, 1800, scattering file; 
Nov. 6, 1801; Jan. 29, 1802; June 25, 1811-Dec. 30, 
1814, fair. Lib. Congress has Dec. 31, 1792; May 6, 
1799; Apr. 8-Dec. 26, 1800, fair; Mar. 13, June 2, Nov. 
6, 1801; Feb. 16, Apr. 2, 13, 16, 27, May 14, Aug. 10- 
Sept. 3, 21, Oct. 1, 15, 1802; Mar. 16, 19, Sept. 4, 29, 
1807; Nov. 11, 1808; Mar. 21, June 6, 16, 1809; Feb. 13, 
1810; Jan. 21, Apr. 21, May 1, 26, 1812; Aug. 30, 1814; 
Mar. 15, 22, Apr. 5, 12, 23, Aug. 9, 13, 1816; Mar. 11, 
25, 28, Apr. 11, 15, 1817. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 
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30, 1792; Feb. 2, Mar. 2, 30, 1795; Mar. 24, 27, July 
14, 1812; Aug. 22, 1815. Yale has July 30, 1792; Oct. 
10, 1806-Dec. 30, 1808. Phil. Lib. Co. has Sept. 16, 
1793; Aug. 31, 1798. Buffalo Hist. Soc. has Jan. 6, 
May 12, June 9-Dec. 29, 1794. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has 
Oct. 22, 1799; Jan. 29, 1802; June 21, 1803; Oct. 
14, 1814; June 23, July 28, 1815; May 23, 1816; 
Apr. 29, 1817; Feb. 22, 1820. Wis. Hist. Soc. has 
Dec. 31, 1799; Feb. 21-Dec. 30, 1800, fair; Apr. 13, 
1802; Jan. 4-Dec. 30, 1814; Dec. 4, 1818. Long Id. 
Hist. Soc. has Nov. 21, 1800; July 28, 1801; May 8. 
1810; Apr. 30, 1811; Mar. 2-Aug. 6, 1819, scattering. 
Skaneateles Lib. Assoc. has Oct. 14-Dec. 30, 1808, 
Oneida Hist. Soc. has June 14, 1814; Dec. 31, 1816; 
Jan. 19, 1819; Feb. 25, 29, Mar. 3, 31, Apr. 18, May 
2, 1820. Troy Pub. Lib. has Jan. 7-May 12, 1820. 
A. A. 8. has: 


1789. Apr. 6. 
Supplement: Apr. 6. 


1790. May 3, 10. 


1791. Mar. 28. 
Apr. 18. 
May 9, 16. 
June 27. 
July 4, 11, 18", 25. 
Aug. 1, 8, 29. 
Sept. 19, 26. 
Oct. 10, 17. 
Supplement: Mar. 28. 


1792. Jan. 16. 
Feb. 13, 20. 
Mar. 5, 26. 
Apr. 2. 
July 16. 
Aug. 6, 20. 
Sept. 17. 
Dec. 10. 
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1793. 


1794. 


1795. 


1796. 


1797. 


1798. 


1799, 
1800. 


Feb. 10, 


Jan. 12, 19. 


Nov. 5. 
Supplement: Jan. 22. 


Mar. 22. 


Mar. 21. 

Apr. ll, 15. 

May 27, 30. 

Oct. 10, 14, 17, 21, 24, 28, 31. 
Nov. 4, 7, 11, 14, 18, 21, 25, 28. 
Dec. 2, 5, 12, 16, 19, 23, 26, 30. 
Supplement: Dec. 2. 
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| New York. 
Mm Jan. 7. 
Feb. 11. 
Mar. 18. 
Apr. 15, 29. 
May 6. 
July 29. 
Aug. 5. 
Oct. 28. 
Jan. 13. 
Apr. 21. 
Sept. 15. 
Apr. 20. 
June 15. 
July 6. 
Aug. 3, 28. 
May 27. 
Nov. 21". 
Dec. 5, 9. 
Feb. 20. 
Apr. 10. 
June 12”, 26. 
Aug. 14, 21. 
Mm Jan. 22. 
June 25. 
_ 
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1801. 


1802. 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


1809. 


1810. 


Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 
Extra: Mar. 6, 27, 31. 
Missing: Oct. 9. 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Supplement: Jan. 1, 19, Mar. 23, Apr. 
13, 20, May 14, June 22, Sept. 10. 

Extra: Feb. 5, Mar. 12, 16, Oct. 19. 


Jan. 4 to Dec. 30. 
Extra: Apr. 19, Sept. 20, Oct. 4. 
Supplement: Apr. 19, July 8, 12. 
Mutilated: Nov. 22. 
Missing: May 24, Oct. 11, 14, 18, 21, 25, 
Nov. 1, 4, 8, 11, 15, 25, 29, Dec. 2-30. 


Jan. 13. 

Feb. 14. 

Mar. 6. 

Apr. 17, 24, 27. 
June 5, 8, 12, 15. 
July 10, 27. 

Aug. 24. 

Oct. 9. 

Supplement: Aug. 14. 


Feb. 15. 
Supplement: Apr. 12. 


Feb. 21. 
May 30. 
Aug. 26. 


June 6, 13. 
Oct. 20. 
Supplement: Aug. 22. 


Jan. 26. 
Feb. 27. 
Mar. 16. 
Apr. 3. 
June 22, 
July 27, 31. 


: 
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1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


1815. 
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Aug. 3, 14, 17. 
Oct. 30. 
Dec. 28. 


Jan. 8. 
Feb. 26. 
Mar. 1, 8, 22, 26, 31. 


Nov. 22. 
Supplement: Dec. 10. 


Jan. 14, 21, 24. 
Feb. 23. 

Mar. 17. 

Apr. 10, 24. 
May 19, 29. 
June 9, 15, 19. 
Aug. 25. 

Oct. 2. 

Nov. 20”. 

Extra: Jan. 24. 


Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 

Supplement: Jan. 12, 15, 26, 29, Feb. 6, 
9, 26, Mar. 12, Apr. 20, June 24, May 4, 
25, June 18, 22, 25, 29, Aug. 31, Sept. 
2, 28, Oct. 1, 26, Nov. 9, 12, 19, 30, Dec. 
14, 28. 

Extra: May 28. 


Jan. 18, 25, 28. 
Feb. 4, 18, 25. 
Mar. 11”, 22, 25. 
Apr. 15. 


| 
| 
July 2. 
Aug. 6. 
Aug. 5. 
Sept. 20. 
Nov. 25. 
Dec. 2, 6, 9. 
Feb. 3, 28. 
Apr. 18. 
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June 20. 
Dee. 1. 


1816. Jan. 2, 5, 12, 30. 
Feb. 2, 6, 13. 
Mar. 19. 
Apr. 12, 16. 
May 17. 
June 18. 
Aug. 27. 
Dec. 6. 


1818. May 1. 
Sept. 4. 


1819. Oct. 12, 15. 
Nov. 30. 
Dec. 3. 


1820. Feb. 18. 
Mar. 7, 10, 28, 31. 
Apr. 7. 
May 12. 


Albany Republican, 1812. 

Weekly. Established Apr. 11, 1812, by Samuel R. 
Brown, with the title of “The Albany Republican”. 
It was discontinued with the issue of July 21, 1812, vol. 
1, no. 16. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Apr. 11-July 14, 1812. Albany 
Inst. has Apr. 22, May 6-June 10, July 7-21, 1812. 
A. A. 8. has: 


1812. Apr. 11, 18, 22, 29. 
June 3. 
July 1, 14, 21". 


[Albany] Republican Crisis, 1806-1808. 


Semi-weekly. Established Nov. 11, 1806, by Isaac 
Mitchell, with the title of ‘Republican Crisis’. It 
succeeded Albany Centinel’’ and continued the 


| 
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advertisements in that paper, although starting a new 
volume numbering. With the issue of Nov. 10, 1807, 
it was printed by William Tucker, for the Proprietors. 
In January, 1808, this was changed to Printed by William 
Tucker, for Harry Croswell & Co. With the issue of 
Aug. 2, 1808, it was printed by William Tucker for 
Croswell & Frary (Harry Croswell and Jonathan Frary). 
The paper was discontinued with the issue of Dec. 27, 
1808, vol. 2, no. 119, being succeeded by “‘The Balance”’. 

Harvard has Nov. 11, 1806-Dec. 1, 1807, fair; June 
24-Dec. 27, 1808, scattering file. Lib. Congress has 
Mar. 19, Apr. 9, Aug. 7, 1807; Jan. 15, 1808. N. Y. 
State Lib. has July 31, 1807. N. Y. Soc. Lib. has Jan. 
29, Dec. 27, 1808. A. A. S. has: 


1806. Nov. 11", 18, 25. 


1807. Jan. 9, 19, 22. 
Mar. 9. 
Apr. 2, 6, 16. 
June 19. 
July 14. 


1808. Apr. 1. 
Sept. 9. 
Nov. 22. 
Extra: Jan. 29. 


[Auburn] Advocate of the People, 1816-1818. 


Weekly. Established Sept. 18, 1816, by H[enry] 
C. Southwick, with the title of ‘The Advocate of the 
People”. It was discontinued by him with the issue of 
Mar. 11, 1818, vo. 2, no. 78. 

Cayuga Co. Hist. Soc., Auburn, has Oct. 2, 1816- 
Mar. 11, 1818. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 2, 1816. A. A. 


S. has: 
1816. Sept. 18, 25. 
Oct. 2, 9, 30. 
Nov. 27. 


1817. July 9, 16, 23. 
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[Auburn] Cayuga Patriot, 1814-1820+. 


Weekly. Established Oct. 19, 1814, by J[——] 
G. Hathaway, with the title of ““The Cayuga Patriot’’. 
The paper was of quarto size, paged and eight pages to 
the issue. Hathaway was soon succeeded by Samuel 
R. Brown (Follett, “History of Press of Western N. Y.”, 
| p. 68), who early in 1816, disposed of the paper to James 


Beardslee. By this time it had become a folio of four 
pages. The last issue located published by Beardslee 
is that of Sept. 3, 1817, and the next known issue is 
that of Apr. 28, 1819, published by D[favid] Rumsey. 
He sold out in 1819 to U[lysses] F. Doubleday, who 
| continued the paper until after 1820. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 26, 1814. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
has Nov. 9, 1814. Harvard has Dec. 7, 1814. Cayuga 
Co. Hist. Soc., Auburn, has Apr. 2, Sept. 3, 1817; 
Sept. 1, 1819; Aug. 2, Sept. 6, 13, 27, Oct. 18-Nov. 
15, Dec. 13-27, 1820. A. A. S. has: 


1814. Nov. 2”. 


1816. Mar. 13, 27. 
Apr. 17, 30. 
June 19. 
Sept. 4. 


1819. Apr. 28. 


| [Auburn] Cayuga Republican, 1819-1820+-. 


| Weekly. Established Mar. 24, 1819, by Augustus 
Buckingham, with the title of “Cayuga Republican’’, 
succeeding the “Auburn Gazette”. With the issue 
of June 30, 1819, it was published by Frederick Prince, 
and was so continued until after 1820. It has been 
stated (Cayuga Co. Hist. Soc. Coll., vii, 61) that these 
were but nominal publishers, and that Thomas M. 
Skinner was the sole owner and publisher. 

Cayuga Co. Hist. Soc., Auburn, has Mar. 24, 1819- 
Dec. 27, 1820. 
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[Auburn] Cayuga Tocsin, 1813-1814. 


Weekly. Removed from Union Springs in 1813. 
The earliest Auburn issue located is that of Oct. 13, 
1813, vol. 2, no. 94, entitled “The Cayuga Tocsin” 
and published by R{oyal] T. Chamberlain. The last 
issue located is that of July 6, 1814, vol. 3, no. 132. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has June 8, 1814. A. A. S. has: 


1813. Oct. 13. 


1814. Jan. 19, 26. 
Mar. 2. 
July 6. 


Auburn’ Gazette, 1816-1819. 


Weekly. Established June 12, 1816, by Skinner & 
Crosby (Thomas M. Skinner and William Crosby), 
with the title of “Auburn Gazette”. Crosby died 
Dec. 27, 1817, and with the issue of Dec. 31, 1817, the 
paper was published by Thomas M. Skinner. With the 
issue of Mar. 17, 1819, vol. 3, no. 41, it was discontinued, 
to be succeeded by the “Cayuga Republican”’. 

Cayuga Co. Hist. Soc., Auburn, has June 12, 1816- 
Mar. 17, 1819. A. A. S. has: 


1818. May 6. 


[Auburn] Western Federalist, 1809-1816. 


Weekly. Established in June 1809, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of June 5, 1811, vol. 
3, no. 105, published under the title of ‘“‘The Western 
Federalist”” by H{enry] & J[ames] Pace. The last issue 
located is that of Jan. 10, 1816, vol. 7, no. 345. 

Cayuga Co. Hist. Soc., Auburn, has June 5, 1811- 
Apr. 28, May 26, 1813. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 
10, 1816. 


Aurora Gazette, 1805-1809. 


No copy of this paper has been located. The only 
copy recorded is that of July 17, 1805, vol. 1, no. 5, 
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entitled ‘‘The Aurora Gazette’? and published weekly 
by Henry Pace (Storke, ‘History of Cayuga County,”’ 
1879, pp. 144, 405). It is stated that it was discontinued 
and replaced by ‘‘The Western Federalist’’ established 
at Auburn, June 7, 1808, (Cayuga Co. Hist. Soc. Collec- 
tions, vii, 57), but the volume numbering of the latter 
paper would seem to show that it was established in1809. 


[Ballston Spa] Advertiser, 1810-1811, see under Sarotoga 
Advertiser. 


[Ballston Spa] Aurora Borealis, 1809 - 1810, see under Saratogo 
Advertiser. 


[Ballston Spa] Independent American, 1808-1818. 


Weekly. Established Sept. 27, 1808, by William Child, 
with the title of “The Independent American” 
(Sylvester, “History of Sarotoga County’, p. 100). 
In September 1810, it was transferred from Child to 
Bates & Comstock (see ‘‘Advertiser’’, of Ballston Spa, 
Sept. 18, 1810). With the issue of Oct. 9, 1810, the 
firm of James Comstock and Isaac Bates was dissolved, 
and the paper was published by James Comstock, for 
Wm. Child. Early in 1811 James Comstock became 
sole proprietor. The last issue located is that of Aug. 
14, 1816, vol. 8, no. 48, but the paper was continued 
by Comstock certainly as late as January, 1818, (see 
“Albany Argus,” Jan. 6, 1818). 

Edward F. Grose, Ballston Spa, has Sept. 21, 1813- 
Sept. 14, 1814; Mar. 29, May 17, Oct. 18, 1815; Apr. 24, 
Aug. 14, 1816. N. Y. State Lib. has Feb. 26, 1811. Conn. 
Hist. Soc. has Apr. 30, 1811. A. A. S. has: 


1810. Apr. 24. 
Oct. 9. 
Nov. 6. 


1811. July 23, 30. 
1813. Dec. 14. 


| 

| 
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[Ballston Spa] People’s Watch-Tower, 1818-1820. 


Weekly. Established May 13, 1818, by J[ames] 
Comstock, with the title of “The People’s Watch - Tower. 
Continued until after 1820. 

Edward F. Grose, Ballston Spa, has May 13, 1818. 
A. A. 8. has: 


1820. Apr. 5. 


[Ballston Spa] Republican Telescope, 1801. 


Weekly. Established Mar. 5, 1801, judging from the 
first and only issue located, that of Apr. 23, 1801, vol. 1, 
no. 8, published by William Child, with the title of 
“ Republican Telescope.” 

Lib. Congress has Apr. 23, 1801. 


[Ballston Spa] Rural Visiter, 1812. 


Weekly. Established Apr. 7, 1812, with the title 
of “The Rural Visiter, and Saratoga Advertiser’’, pub- 
lished by John Howe, for the Proprietor [Samuel R. 
Brown]. It was of quarto size. The last issue 
located is that of June 23, 1812, and on Aug. 19, 1812, 
the paper was replaced by the “Saratoga Patriot’’. 
A. A. 8. has: 


1812. May 5. 
June 23. 


[Ballston Spa] Saratoga Advertiser, 1804-1812. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 12, 1804, by J. Swaine and 
D. C. Miller (J Swaine and David C. Miller), with 
the title of “‘The Saratoga Advertiser”. Within a year 
or two, certainly before September, 1806, D. C. Miller 
became sole proprietor. Before September 1808, a 
partnership was formed with Isaac Riggs, and the paper 
was published by Miller & Riggs. This firm was dis- 
solved with the issue of Dec. 12, 1808, and David C. Miller 
became sole publisher. Samuel R. Brown purchased a 
half interest, and with the issue of Sept. 4, 1809, the paper 
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was published by Miller & Brown. With the issue of 
Nov. 6, 1809, the title was changed to “ Aurora Borealis; 
and, Saratoga Advertiser’’, and during the same month, 
the firm name became Brown & Miller. With the issue 
of Mar. 6, 1810, the front page title heading was dis- 
continued and column headings of “Aurora Borealis” 
and “Saratoga Advertiser” were printed on the second 
and fourth pages. With the issue of either May 29 or 
June 5, 1810, the front page title was restored, being 
altered to “‘The Advertiser”. With the issue of July 3, 
1810, D. C. Miller retired from the firm and the paper 
was published by Samuel R. Brown. With the issue of 
Nov. 6, 1810, R[ussell] Prentice was admitted to the firm 
which was called Brown & Prentice, but with Dec. 11, 
1810, the paper was again published by 8S. R. Brown. 
With the issue of Oct. 1, 1811, it was printed by James M. 
Miller, for Samuel R. Brown, editor and proprietor. 
With the issue of Nov. 5, 1811, the title reverted to 
“Saratoga Advertiser”. In January 1812, Miller’s 
name was omitted and the paper was printed and pub- 
lished by S. R. Brown. It was discontinued with the 
issue of Mar. 31, 1812, vol. 8, no. 22, and Brown removed 
to Albany. 

Harvard has Sept. 25, Oct. 2,9, 23 - Dec. 4, 18, 25, 1810; 
Jan. 8, Feb. 19, Mar. 12, 26, Apr. 2, 16, 23, June 11, 
July 2, Aug. 6-20, Sept. 24, Oct. 1, Nov. 5, 26, Dec. 3, 
17, 1811; Jan. 28, Feb. 11, 25, Mar. 10, 1812. Edward 
F. Grose, Ballston Spa, has Sept. 23, 1806. Conn. Hist. 
Soc. has Oct. 16, 23, 1809; Jan. 30, 1810. Albany Inst. 
has Mar. 24, 1812. A. A. S. has: 


1804. Nov. 12, 19. 
Dec. 3. 


1808. Sept. 26. 
Oct. 10, 17. 
Nov. 21, 28. 
Dec. 5, 19, 26. 


1809. Jan. 2, 16, 30. 
Feb. 6, 13, 20, 27. 


i 
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Mar. 15, 22. 
June 5. 

Aug. 28. 
Sept. 25. 

Oct. 9, 16. 
Nov. 6”, 14. 
Dec. 5, 12, 26. 


1810. Jan. 2, 16. 
Feb. 6, 20. 
Mar. 6, 20, 27. 
Apr. 30. 
May 7, 22. 
June 12, 19, 26. 
July 10, 17, 24", 31. 
Aug. 21, 28. 
Sept. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Nov. 6, 13, 27. 
Dee. 11, 25. 


1811. Jan. 15. 
Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Mar. 5, 12, 26. 
Apr. 2, 9, 23. 
May 6. 
June 11”, 18, 25”. 
July 9”, 30. 
Aug. 6. 
Sept. 24. 
Oct. 1, 8, 15", 22, 29. 
Nov. 12, 19. 
Dec. 31. 

1812. Jan. 21. 
Feb. 4. 11, 18. 
Mar. 31. 


{Ballston Spa] Saratoga Courier, 1815-1817. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 8, 1815, judging from the 
earliest issue located, that of Dec. 6, 1815, vol. 1, no. 5, 
published by Ulysses F. Doubleday, with the title of 


| 
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“Saratoga Courier”. The last issue located is that of 
June 18, 1817, vol, 2, no. 8. 

Edward F. Grose, Ballston Spa, has June 18, 1817. 
A. A. S. has: 


1815. Dec. 6, 13. 


1816. Jan. 3, 17, 31. 
Feb. 14. 
Mar. 6, 13. 
July 24. 


[Ballston Spa] Saratoga Journal, 1814-1818. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 11, 1814, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Feb. 1, 1814, 
vol. 1, no. 4, published for I{[saiah] Bunce, with the title 
of “Saratoga Journal”. It succeeded the “Saratoga 
Patriot’’, and continued some of its advertisements. 
Bunce discontinued the paper with the issue of Feb. 11, 
1818, vol 5, no. 6. 

Edward F. Grose, Ballston Spa, has Apr. 25, 1814; 
July 5, 1815; Oct. 29, 1817; Feb. 11, 1818. Har- 
vard has Feb. 22, Mar. 15, June 8, 1814. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. has June 8, 1814. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 
8, May 31, 1815. A. A. S. has: 


1814. Feb. 1, 8. 
Apr. 5. 
July 20. 
Aug. 31. 
Sept. 14, 21. 
Oct. 19. 
Nov. 23, 30. 


1815. Jan. 25. 
Mar. 22. 
Nov. 29. 


1816. Jan. 31. 
Feb. 7, 21. 
Apr. 3, 24, 


} 
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May 29. 
June 5. 
July 31. 


[Ballston Spa] Saratoga Patriot, 1812-1814. 


Weekly, Established Aug. 19, 1812, by Samuel R. 
Brown, with the title of “Saratoga Patriot”. With the 
issue of July 20, 1813, Brown disposed of the paper to 
R. Prentice and it was published by Prentice & 
M’Connell (Russell Prentice and Cephas 8. M’Connell). 
The last issue located is that of Dec. 28, 1813, vol. 2, no. 
20, and it was discontinued with the following issue, 
to be succeeded on Jan. 11, 1814, by the “Saratoga 
Journal’’. 

Harvard has Aug. 19, Oct. 14, 1812; Jan. 20, Sept. 14 
1813. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has June 15, 1813. A. A.S. has: 


1812. Sept. 16, 23", 30. 
Oct. 7, 14. 
Nov. 25. 
Dec. 30. 


1813. Jan. 13, 26. 
Mar. 2, 23. 
July 20. 
Sept. 7. 
Oct. 12. 
Nov. 16. 
Dec. 28. 


[Ballston Spa] Saratoga Register, 1798-1800. 


Weekly. Established in July 1798, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Sept. 5, 1798, 
vol. 1, no. 13, entitled “The Saratoga Register: or, 
Farmer’s Journal”, published by Increase & William 
Child. Sylvester’s “History of Saratoga County’’, p. 100, 
states that it was established June 14, 1798, and that in 
April 1800, the firm was dissolved, William Child be- 
coming sole proprietor. 

A. A. 8. has: 
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1798. Sept. 5. 
Nov. 21". 


[Ballston Spa] Saratoga Republican, 1818-1820+. 


Weekly. Established Feb. 18, 1818, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Apr. 8, 1818, 
vol. 1, no. 8, published by Ulysses F. Doubleday, with the 
title of “Saratoga Republican”, Continued until after 
1820. 

Cayuga Co. Hist. Soc., Auburn, has Apr. 28, 1819. 
Edward F. Grose, Ballston Spa, has July 13, 1818. 

A. A. §. has: 


1818. Apr. 8”. 
Sept. 9. 


[Batavia] Cornucopia, 1809-1811. 


Weekly. Established Mar. 24, 1809, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of June 2, 1809, 
vol. 1, no. 11, published by S[ ] Peek & Blenjamin] 
Blodget, with the title of ‘‘Cornucopia’’. Peek died in 
October, 1811, and the paper was immediately discon - 
tinued. A. A. S. has: 


1809. June 2, 9, 29. 


[Batavia] Genesee Intelligencer, 1807. 


Weekly. Established in the spring of 1807, by Elias 
Williams, with the title of ‘Genesee Intelligencer”’. 
About July 1, 1807, Benjamin Blodgett was taken into ; 
partnership, but after thirteen numbers were published 
by the new firm, Williams disappeared and the paper was 
discontinued. No copy has been located and this 
account is based on a letter written by Blodgett in 1846 
(Follett, “Press of Western New York’’, p. 71.) 


[Batavia] Republican Advocate, 1811-1820+. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 9, 1811, by Benjamin 
Blodget, with the title of “Republican Advocate”’. 


i 
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With the issue of July 18, 1812, Blodget altered his name 
in the imprint to Blodgett. In April, 1815, David C. 
Miller was admitted to partnership, and the paper 
published by B. Blodgett & Co. Continued until after 


1820. 


A. A. 8. has: 


1811. 
1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


1815. 


1816. 


Nov. 16. 


Feb. 22. 

May 9, 16, 23. 
June 6. 

July 11, 18. 
Aug. 8. 

Sept. 12. 

Oct. 3. 

Dec. 1, 30. 


July 7. 
Aug. 25. 
Oct. 6, 13. 
Sept. 3, 24. 
Dec. 31. 
Feb. 4. 
Apr. 22. 
Oct. 7. 
Feb. 17. 
Mar. 16. 
Apr. 13. 
May 11. 


[Batavia] Spirit of the Times, 1819 -1820+-. 


Weekly. Established Feb. 3, 1819, by Oran Follett, 
with the title of “Spirit of the Times”, and so continued 
until after 1820 (Follett, “Press of Western New York’’, 


p. 72) 


Bath Gazette, 1796-1798. 


Weekly. Established Dec. 21, 1796, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Jan. 5, 1797, 


| 
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vol. 1, no. 3, published by William Kersey and James 
Edie, with the title of ‘The Bath Gazette, and Genesee 
Advertiser”. The last issue located is that of Dec. 21, 
1797, vol. 2, no. 1, but according to a letter of Capt. 
Charles Williamson (McMaster, “History of Steuben 
County”, p. 167), the paper was existing certainly as 
late as 1798. 

Harvard has Jan. 5, 19-Feb. 23, Mar. 9, 23, 1797. 
James McCall, Bath, has Dec. 21, 1797. 


[Bath] Farmers Gazette, 1816-1817. 


Weekly. Established in September, 1816, judging 
from the first and only issue located, that of July 22, 
1817, vol. 1, no. 42, published by David Rumsey, with 
the title of “Farmers Gazette”. A.A.S. has: 


1817. July 22. 


[Bath] Steuben Patriot, 1816-1820+-. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 26, 1816, by Blenjamin] 
Smead, with the title of “Steuben Patriot’. According 
to a list of New York papers of Jan. 1, 1818, it was 
published by Benj. Smead & Son with the title of 
“Steuben and Allegany Patriot’. (See list in ‘“Al- 
bany Argus’’, Jan. 6, 1818). Continued until after 1820. 

A. A. 8. has: 


1816. Nov. 26. 
Dec. 3, 17. 


1817. Mar. 18. 


[Bath] Western Republican, 1819-1820+. 


Weekly. Established Oct. 6, 1819, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Dec. 15, 1819, 
vol. 1, no. 11, published by Erastus Shepard, with the 
title of ““Western Republican”. Continued until after 
1820. 

N. Y. Soc. Lib. has Dec. 15, 29, 1819; Jan. 12, 1820. 
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[Binghamton] Broome County Patriot, 1812. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 10, 1812, by Chauncey 
Morgan, with the title of “‘The Broome County Patriot’’. 
It was printed at Chenango-Point, or Binghamton. 
The name of ‘Chenango - Point”’ was given in the imprint, 
but the publisher’s prospectus was dated at Binghamton 

and at the head of the column of local news were the 
words “Binghamton Patriot”. The histories of Bing- 
hamton (see Lawyer’s “Binghamton”, p. 448), state 
that the paper passed into the hands of Reuben 8S. Close, 
and later of Elihu Ely, and expired before 1815, but no 
copies for 1813 or 1814 have been located. A. A. S. has: 


1812. Nov. 17. 
Dec. 1. 


[Binghamton] Phoenix, 1814-1820. 


Weekly. Established in July 1814, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Jan. 25, 1815, 
vol. 1, no. 27, published by Tracy Robinson, with the 
title of “‘The Phoenix’. According to a list of New 
York papers of Jan. 1, 1818, it was published by A[ugus - 
tus} Morgan & Co. (see “Albany Argus”, Jan. 6, 
1818). It is stated that in 1818 the paper was sold 
to Anson M. Howard and was discontinued about 1820 
(Lawyer’s “Binghamton”, p. 448). 

Buffalo Hist. Soc. has Jan. 25, Feb. 15, 1815. 


[Binghamton] Republican Herald, 1818-1820+. 


Weekly. Established in 1818 by Abraham Burrell 
and continued until after 1820 (Lawyer’s “Binghamton”’, 
p. 448). Nocopy located. 


{Brooklyn} Long Island Courier, 1799-1802. 


Weekly. Established June 26, 1799, by Thomas 
Kirk, with the title of “The Long Island Courier” 
(Stiles, “History of Brooklyn,” v. 3, p. 927). The last 
issue located is that of Oct. 20, 1802. 


| 
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Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 15, Nov. 5, 19, 1800- 
Feb. 18, 1801; Apr. 22, Nov. 18, Dec. 9, 16, 1801; Jan. 
27-Feb. 10, 24, Mar. 31, Apr. 7, June 16, Oct. 20, 1802. 
Harvard has Aug. 5, 1801; Apr. 28, 1802. 


[Brooklyn] Long Island Star, 1809 -1820+-. 


Weekly. Established June 8, 1809, by Thomas Kirk, 
with the title of “‘The Long Island Star”. With the issue 
of June 7, 1810, the title was slightly altered to “ Long - 
Island Star’. With the issue of June 5, 1811, the paper 
was bought and published by Alden Spooner. With the 
issue of Dec. 2, 1812, Henry C. Sleight was admitted to 
partnership, and it was published by Spooner & Sleight, 
but with the issue of June 2, 1813, the partnership was 
dissolved and Alden Spooner again became the publisher. 
Spooner purchased the ‘‘New York Columbian” in New 
York City, and with the issue of Sept. 24, 1817, the Star | 
was published by Erastus Worthington for Alden Spooner. 
The two then formed a partnership and with the issue 
of Jan. 7, 1818, it was published by Spooner & Worthing- 
ton. With the issue of Jan. 6, 1819, the partnership was 
dissolved, and the paper published by Erastus Worth- 
ington. It was so continued until after 1820. 

Long Id. Hist. Soc. has June 8, 1819-Dec. 27, 1820. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has June 8, 1809- Dec. 4, 1811; Jan. 13, 
Apr. 21, Nov. 17, 1813; Aug. 23, 1815-Oct. 7, 1818. 
Hist. Soc. Penn. has June 15, 1809-May 31, 1810. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Sept. 14, 1809; Oct. 23, 1811-July 
15, 1812; Dec. 30, 1812-Mar. 9, 1814. Lib. Congress 
has Jan. 29, 1812; Dec. 17, 1818; May 5, 19, 1819. Univ. 
of Rochester has Apr. 13, 1814-May 1, 1816. Albany 
Inst. has July 27, 1814; Jan. 4, 1815. A. A. S. has: 


1809. July 20. 


1810. Feb. 15”. 
Apr. 5. 

1811. Jan. 31. 
Feb. 21. 
Mar. 7, 14. 
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1812. Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: Jan. 1 -May 27. 


1813. Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 


1814. Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
Supplement: Nov. 23. 
Mutilated: Aug. 31, Sept. 21. 


1816. Apr. 3”. 


1819. Aug. 4. 
[Extra: Dec.] Comptroller’s Letter. 


1820. Aug. 9”. 


[Brooklyn] Long Island Weekly Intelligencer, 1806-1807. 


Weekly. Established July 3, 1806, by Robinson & 
Little (William C. Robinson and William Little), with 
the title of ‘‘The Long-Island Weekly Intelligencer’’. 
The last issue located is that of Mar. 5, 1807, vol. 1, no. 36. 

Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 4, Oct. 9-23, 1806; 
Jan. 29, Feb. 19, Mar. 5, 1807. A. A. S. has: 


1806. July 3, 17, 31. 
Aug. 7, 14. 


Brooklyn Minerva, 1807. 


Semi-weekly. Established Oct. 21, 1807, judging 
from the first and only issue located, that of Nov. 7, 
1807, vol. 1, no. 6, published by Wm. Little, with the 
title of ‘The Brooklyn Minerva and Long Island Adver - 
tiser’’. 

Charles J. Werner, Huntington, N. Y., has Nov. 7, 
1807. 


Buffalo Gazette, 1811-1818. 


Weekly. Established Oct. 3, 1811, by Smith H. 
Salisbury & Co., with the title of “Buffalo Gazette”’. 
With the issue of Nov. 19, 1811, the firm name was 
changed to Smith H. & H. A. Salisbury, and with June 
1, 1813, to Smith H. Salisbury, Editor. With the issue 
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of May 9, 1815, it was printed by H. A. Salisbury, for 
S. H. Salisbury, an advertisement being inserted that 
the firm of Smith H. and Hezekiah A. Salisbury was 
dissolved. With the issue of June 20, 1815, the title 
was changed to “Buffalo Gazette, and Niagara Intelli- 
gencer’’, and the printer’s name was omitted, that of 
the proprietor, S. H. Salisbury, alone being given. With 
the issue of Oct. 24, 1815, the brothers again formed a 
partnership and the paper was published by 8S. H. & 
H. A. Salisbury. With the issue of Jan. 2, 1816, the 
title reverted to ‘Buffalo Gazette”. In January 1818, 
Smith H. Salisbury sold out his interest to William A. 
Carpenter, who with Hezekiah A. Salisbury, published 
the paper under the firm name of Carpenter & Salisbury. 
The last issue with the title ‘“ Buffalo Gazette” was that 
of Apr. 14, 1818, vol. 7, no. 27, after which Carpenter 
retired and the title was changed to “The Niagara 
Patriot’, which see. 

Buffalo Pub. Lib. has Oct. 3, 1811-Apr. 14, 1818. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 19, 1813-Oct. 8, 1816. Detroit 
Pub. Lib. has Extra of Aug. 11, 1813. Harvard has 
Aug. 17, Oct. 26, 1813. Ontario Co. Hist. Soc., Canan - 
daigua, has Sept. 2, 16, Nov. 25, 1817; Mar. 24, 1818. 
A. A. has: 


Oct. 29. 
1813. June 29". 
1814. Oct. 18. 


[Buffalo] Niagara Journal, 1815-1820+. 


Weekly. Established July 4, 1815, by Day & Stillman 
(David M. Day and Isaiah Stillman), with the title of 
“Niagara Journal’. In January 1816, the partnership 
was dissolved and the paper published by David M. Day. 
It was so continued until after 1820. 

Buffalo Hist. Soc. has Nov. 28, 1815; Nov. 4, 1817; 
Apr. 13, 1819-Feb. 22, 1820. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 
29,1818. A.A.5S. has: 
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1815. July 4, 18. 
Aug. 22. 
Sept. 5, 12, 19. 
Oct. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
Nov. 14, 21, 28. 
Dec. 12. 


1816. Feb. 20. 
Mar. 12, 26. 
May 14. 
June 11, 25. 


1818. May 12. 
July 28”. 
Aug. 25. 
Sept. 15, 22. 
Oct. 20, 27”. 
Nov. 10. 
Dec. 29. 


1819. July 6. 


[Buffalo] Niagara Patriot, 1818-1820+-. 

Weekly. Established Apr. 21, 1818, by Hezekiah A. 
Salisbury, with the title of “The Niagara Patriot”. It 
succeeded the “Buffalo Gazette” and continued its 
advertisements, but adopted a new volume numbering. 
It was so continued until after 1820. 

Buffalo Pub. Lib. has Apr. 21-Dec. 29, 1818. Ontario 
Co. Hist. Soc., Canandaigua, has May 26, Dec. 22, 1818. 


Cambridge Gazette, 1803-1804. 

Weekly. Established Dec. 7, 1803, judging from 
the date of the first and only issue located, that of 
Mar. 21, 1804, vol. 1, no. 16, published by J[oseph] 
Tennery, with the title of “Cambridge Gazette’. 

A. A. 8. has: 


1804. Mar. 21. 
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[Canaan] Columbian Mercury, 1794. 


Weekly. Established June 11, 1794, judging from the 
date of the first and only issue located, that of Oct. 1, 
1794, vol. 1, no. 17, published by Elihu Phinney, with the 
title of “Columbian Mercury”. Phinney, in his own 
handwriting on the margin of the copy of the 
“Otsego Herald” of June 23, 1810, owned by the 
American Antiquarian Society, states the the ‘‘Colum- 
bian Mercury” was published by him at Canaan for 
nearly a year, and that the office was removed to Otsego, 
or Cooperstown, Feb. 28, 1795. 

A. A. 8. has: 


1794. Oct. 1. 


[Canandaigua] Genesee Messenger, 1806-1810. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 25, 1806, by John Abbott 
Stevens, with the title of “Genesee Messenger’. The 
last issue with this title was that of Nov. 27, 1810, after 
which it was changed to “Ontario Messenger’’, which see. 

Buffalo Hist. Soc. has Oct. 27, Nov. 3, 1807; Mar. 1, 
1808. Harvard has Mar. 8, Oct. 25, Nov. 8, 1808; 
Mar. 7, 1809. Albany Inst. has Mar. 21, 1809; Apr. 17, 
1810. A. A.S. has: 


1806. Nov. 25. 
Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 


1807. Jan. 13, 20. 
Apr. 14, 28. 
May 19, 26. 
June 9, 16, 23, 30. 
July 14. 
Aug. 4, 11, 18. 
Sept. 1, 8, 15, 29. 
Oct. 6, 13. 
Nov. 24. 
Dec. 8, 15, 22. 


1808. Jan. 26. 
Feb. 9. 
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Mar. 8. 

Apr. 12”. 

May 24, 31. 
June 14, 21, 28. 
Aug. 2, 16, 23. 
Sept. 6. 

Oct. 4, 18, 25. 
Nov. 15. 


1809. Jan. 3, 17, 24, 31. 
Feb. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Mar. 7. 

Apr. 18, 25. 

May 16. 

June 6, 13, 20, 27. 
July 11, 18. 
Aug.1, 22, 29. 
Sept. 12, 19. 

Oct. 3, 31. 

Nov. 7, 14, 28. 
Dec. 5, 19. 


1810. Jan. 2, 16, 23, 30. 
Feb. 20. 
Mar. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Apr. 10. 
May 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
June 5, 19, 26. 
July 3, 10, 17, 24. 
Sept. 25. 
Oct. 9, 16. 


[Canandaigua] Ontario Freeman, 1803 - 1806. 


Semi-weekly and weekly. Established in December, 
1803, judging from the earliest issue located, that of Feb. 
13, 1804, vol. 1, no. 19, published in quarto form, semi - 
weekly, by Silvester Tiffany, with the title of “Ontario 
Freeman”. It was apparently suspended in October 
1804, since it was editorially announced on June 4, 1805, 
that the paper was being resumed after a suspension of 
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seven months. This issue of June 4, 1805, is entitled 
“Ontario Freeman’’, vol. 2, no. 2, total no. 55, published 
weekly by John A. Stevens and enlarged to folio size. 
The last issue located is that of July 23, 1805, vol. 2, 
no. 9, although it was probably discontinued in 1806, 
as the prospectus of the ‘‘Genesee Messenger” of Nov. 
25, 1806, refers to it as “lately printed’”’. 

Ontario Co. Hist. Soc., Canandaigua, has Feb. 13, 1804. 
Harvard has June 4-18, July 2, 1805. A. A. S. has: 


1805. June 11. 
July 2, 23. 


[Canandaigua] Ontario Gazette, 1799 - 1803. 


Weekly. A continuation of the “Ontario Gazette’’, 
begun by Lucius Cary at Geneva in December 1796. 
It was removed from Geneva to Canandaigua probably 
in 1799, and the only issue located is that of Sept. 24, 
1799, vol. 3, no. 25, published by Lucius Cary, with the 
title of ‘The Ontario Gazette’. The initial issue of the 
“Western Repository” of May 3, 1803, states that it 
was established in place of the “Ontario Gazette”, which 
had been sold by its former owner. 

Ontario Hist. Soc., Canandaigua, has Sept. 24, 1799. 


[Canandaigua] Ontario Messenger, 1810-1820. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of the ‘Genesee Messenger’’. The first issue 
with the new title of “Ontario Messenger”’ was that of 
Dec. 4, 1810, vol. 5, no. 211, published by J{ohn] A. 
Stevens. With the issue of Nov. 15, 1814, Stevens ad - 
mitted David M. Day to partnership, under the firm 
name of Stevens & Day. The partnership was dissolved 
in June 1815, and the paper published by John A. Stevens. 
It was so continued until after 1820. 

Albany Inst. has Mar. 26, 1811; Apr. 7, May 5, June 
14, Aug. 4, 25, Oct. 6, 1812; Dec. 28, 1813. N. Y. Pub. 
Lib. has Nov. 19, 1811; May 26, June 2, Oct. 27, 1812. 
Harvard has July 13-27, Aug. 24-Sept. 7, 21, Oct. 26, 
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Nov. 9, Dec. 28, 1813; Mar. 29, Apr. 5, May 24, Oct. 25, 
Dec. 13, 1814. Ontario Co. Hist. Soc., Canandaigua, 
has Aug. 10, 1813; May 16, 23, June 20, 1815; Sept. 10, 
Dec. 10, 1816; Apr. 8, 1817. Mass. Hist. Soc. has May 
24, 1814. Buffalo Hist. Soc. has Nov. 15, 1814. Lib. 
Congress has Apr. 29, 1817; Jan. 5, 1819-Dec. 19, 1820. 
A. A. S. has: 


1810. 


1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


1815. 


Dec. 4, 11, 18, 25. 


Jan. 1, 8, 15. 
Mar. 19. 
Aug. 13. 
Oct. 8, 22. 


Mar. 24. 

June 2, 16, 23. 
Sept. 8”. 

Nov. 10, 17, 24. 
Dec. 1, 15, 22. 


Jan. 12. 

Feb. 9, 23. 

Mar. 2, 30. 

May 4. 

July 6", 13, 20, 27. 
Aug. 10. 

Nov. 23. 

Dec. 28. 


Jan. 4. 

Feb. 1, 15. 
Mar. 22. 
July 26. 

Aug. 9. 

Sept. 13. 
Oct. 11. 
Nov. 1, 8, 29. 
Dec. 13. 

Jan. 3. 

Mar. 7, 21, 28. 
Apr. 25. 
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June 13. 
Sept. 26. 
Oct. 10. 
Nov. 21, 28. 
Dec. 5. 


1816. Jan. 16. 
Feb. 20, 27. 
Mar. 5, 19, 26. 
Apr. 23. 


1818. Oct. 20. 


[Canandaigua] Ontario Repository, 1809 - 1820+-. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of the ‘‘Western Repository”. The first 
issue with the new title of ‘Ontario Repository” was that 
of Apr. 25, 1809, vol. 7, no. 1, published by James D. 
Bemis. With the issue of July 23, 1811, the title was al- 
tered to “Ontario Repository, and Western Advertiser’’, 
but with that of June 1, 1813, reverted to “Ontario 
Repository”. With the issue of Oct. 18, 1814, Nathaniel 
Beach was admitted to partnership, and the paper was 
published by Bemis & Beach. With the issue of June 18, 
1816, the partnership was dissolved and James D. Bemis 
became sole proprietor. With the issue of Apr. 13, 1819, 
Chauncey Morse and Samuel C. Ward were admitted to 
partnership, and the paper was published by J. D. 
Bemis & Co. It was so continued until after 1820. 

Wood Lib., Canandaigua, has Apr. 25, 1809- Dec. 26, 
1820. Ontario Co. Hist. Soc., Canandaigua, has Mar. 
3, Apr. 14, June 9, July 7, Dec. 1, 1812; Jan. 19, 1813- 
Jan. 5, 1819, fair. Buffalo Hist. Soc. has Apr. 15, 1817- 
Apr. 7, 1818; July 7, 14, 1818. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 
1, 1818. A.A.S. has: 


1809. Nov. 14, 28. 


1810. Jan. 23. 
Feb. 6. 
Apr. 10. 
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May 22, 29. 
June 26. 
July 17, 24”. 
Aug. 7. 

Oct. 9, 23. 


1811. Feb. 19, 26. 
Mar. 19. 
May 14. 


1813. July 6, 20. 
Dec. 28. 


1818. Sept. 22. 
Dec. 29. 


[Canandaigua] Western Repository, 1803-1808. 

Weekly. Established May 3, 1803, with the title of 
“Western Repository, & Genesee Advertiser”, printed 
by John K. Gould, for the Proprietors. With the issue 
of Aug. 16, 1803, the title was shortened to “‘ Western 
Repository”, and the firm name became Gould & Post, 
it being stated that John K. Gould and Russell E. Post 
had purchased the establishment from the former pro- 
prietors. With the issue of Oct. 30, 1804, James D. Bemis 
replaced Post in the firm, and the paper was published 
by Gould & Bemis. Gould died Mar. 9, 1808, and with 
the issue of Mar. 15, 1808, James D. Bemis was the 
publisher. In April 1809, the title was changed to 
“Ontario Repository’’, which see. 

Wood Lib., Canandaigua, has May 3, 1803-Apr. 16, 
1805. Ontario Co. Hist. Soc., Canandaigua, has Apr. 
28, 1807-Apr. 11, 1809. Harvard has Aug. 16-Oct. 11, 
1803. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 1, 1803. A. A. 8S. has: 


1804. Jan. 24. 
Mar. 13. 


1805. Mar. 25. 
Apr. 9. 


1806. Feb. 25. 
Oct. 21. 
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1807. Mar. 5. 
July 21. 
Dec. 8. 


[Catskill] American Eagle, 1807 - 1811. 


Weekly. Established in January 1807, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of Jan. 4, 
1809, vol. 2, no. 105, published by Nathan Elliot, with 
the title of “American Eagle’. Early in 1811, Joseph 
G. Greenman succeeded Elliot as proprietor. The last 
issue located is that of May 8, 1811, vol. 5, no. 227. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 4, 1809-Dec. 19, 1810. 
A. A. has: 


1810. Jan. 31. 
July 11, 25. 
Aug. 29. 
Sept. 26. 
Oct. 24”. 


181i. Apr. 10. 
May 8. 


[Catskill] Emendator, 1813. 


Weekly. Established in 1813. No copy located (Mun- 
sell, ‘Typographical Miscellany’’, p. 120). 


[Catskill] Greene & Delaware Washingtonian, 1813-1816. 


Weekly. Established in November, 1813, judging 
from the date of the only issue located, that of July 31, 
1816, vol. 3, no. 38, printed by Richard Corss, for James 
Bill, with the title of ““Greene & Delaware Washing- 
tonian”’. This issue, moreover, was the last, and it was 
announced that it would be succeeded by the “‘ Middle 
District Gazette”. The “History of Greene County”’, 
1884, p. 140, states that the above paper was published 
in 1814 by Michael J. Kappel. 

A. A. S. has: 


1816. July 31. 
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|Catskill] Middle District Gazette, 1816. 


No copy located. In the last issue of the “Greene & 
Delaware Washingtonian”’, for July 31, 1816, it is an- 
nounced that the paper would be succeeded by the 
“Middle District Gazette’’, to be published by William 
L. Stone. 


Catskill Packet, 1792 - 1799. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 6, 1792, by Mackay] 
Croswell, & Co., with the title of “Catskill Packet”’. 
| On Jan. 7, 1793, the name of Mackay Croswell appeared 
alone in the imprint, but on Jan. 14, 1793, it reverted 
to Mackay Croswell, & Co., shortened to M. Croswell, 
& Co., with the issue of Aug. 13, 1793. With the issue of 
Aug. 9, 1794, the title was altered to “Catskill Packet, 
& Western Mail”. With the issue of Jan. 11, 1796, 
the name of Mackay Croswell appeared alone in the 
imprint. With the issue of Jan. 7, 1797, the title was 
shortened to ‘‘The Catskill Packet’”’. The issue of Dec. 
30, 1797, is vol. 5, no. 52, and the paper was subsequently 
suspended, but was resumed with the issue of Mar. 9, 
1799, vol. 7, no. 1, when it was entitled ‘‘The Packet”’. 
It was discontinued with the issue of Aug. 29, 1799, 
vol. 7, no. 26. 

Catskill Pub. Lib. has Aug. 6, 1792-Dec. 30, 1797; 
Mar. 7-Aug. 29, 1799. Yale has Aug. 6, 1792- Dec. 30, 
1797. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 6, 1792-July 29, 1793; 
Sept. 26, 1795. Ga. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 11, 1794. 
Harvard has May 23, 1795. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has June 
27,1796. A. A.S. has: 


1792. Aug. 13, 20. 
Sept. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
Oct. 1, 15, 22", 29. 
Dec. 3, 10, 31. 
Supplement: Dec. 10. 


1793. Jan. 7, 21, 28. 
Feb. 11. 
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Mar. 11, 18”. 
Apr. 1”. 
May 13, 20”. 
June 3”. 


1794. Oct. 11, 25. 
1796. Aug. 22, 29. 


Catskill Recorder, 1804 - 1820+. 


Weekly. Established May 14, 1804, by Mackay 
Croswell, with the title of “Catskill Recorder’. It 
was really a continuation of the “Western Constellation’”’, 
although it adopted a new volume numbering. With the 
issue of Feb. 15, 1815, the name in the imprint was 
changed to M. Croswell, and with that of May 7, 1817, 
to M. Croswell, & Son. With the issue of May 3, 1820, 
the firm was dissolved and the paper was published by 
E{dwin] Croswell, son of Mackay Croswell. Continued 
until after 1820. 

Catskill Pub. Lib. has May 14, 1804-Oct. 9, 1811; 
Nov. 21, Dec. 4-25, 1811; Jan. 1, 15, 22, Feb. 12, Mar. 
11, Apr. 15, 29, May 6, June 3-24, Aug. 12, Oct. 28, 
1812; June 2, 1813; May 4, 1814-May 1, 1816; May 7, 
1817-Dec. 27, 1820. Harvard has July 2-16, Sept. 
10, Oct. 8, 29, Nov. 5, Dec. 3, 24, 31, 1804; Jan. 7, 14, 
28, 1805. Albany Inst. has Mar. 24, Apr. 7, 1807; 
July 20, 1808; July 15, Nov. 18, 1812. Buffalo Pub. 
Lib. has May 7, 1817-Apr. 29, 1818. R. R. Hoes, 
Washington, D. C., has Oct. 21, 1818-Sept. 6, 1820. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 24, 1819. A. A. S. has: 


1807. Apr. 7, 21. 
May 5. 


1808. Feb. 9. 
Apr. 27. 


1810. Aug. 15. 
1811. Mar. 27. 
1813. Dec. 29. 
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1817. May 21. 
June 11. 
July 9. 

1819. May 5”. 
June 30”. 


[Catskill] Western Constellation, 1800 - 1804. 


Weekly. Established May 26, 1800, by Mackay and 
Harry Croswell, with the title of ‘‘Western Constella- 
tion”. With the issue of Apr. 6, 1801, the firm was 
dissolved, and the paper published by Mackay Croswell. 
The last issue located is that of Apr. 9, 1804, vol. 4, no. 
204. 

Catskill Pub. Lib. has May 26, 1800-Apr. 13, 1801. 
Harvard has Dec. 29, 1800; Feb. 2, 16, Aug. 17, Sept. 
28-Oct. 19, Nov. 9, 23, 1801; Jan. 4, 1802-Oct. 31, 
1803, fair; Apr. 9, 1804. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 4, 


1800. 


[Cazenovia] Pilot, 1808 - 1820+-. 

Weekly. Established Aug. 10, 1808, by Baker & 
Newton (Oran E. Baker and George Newton), with the 
title of “The Pilot.’”’ With the issue of Dec. 20, 1809, 
the partnership was dissolved and the paper published 
by Oran E. Baker. It was so continued until after 1820. 

Cazenovia Pub. Lib. has Aug. 10, 1808-Dec. 28, 1820. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 10, 31-Sept. 14, Oct. 26, 
Nov. 2, Dec. 7-28, 1808; Jan. 18-Dec. 20, 1809; Feb. 
14, May 16, 1810. Harvard has Oct. 12, 19, Nov. 9, 
30, 1808; May 15, Aug. 21, 28, Sept. 11, 1811. A.A.5. 
has: 

1808. Aug. 10, 31. 
Sept. 7, 28. 
Oct. 5. 
Nov. 2. 


1809. Feb. 8. 
Mar. 15. 
Aug. 23. 


f 
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1810. Apr. 18. 
July 11, 25. 

1811. Mar. 20. 
Aug. 28. 


Chenango Point, see Binghamton. 


Cherry-Valley Gazette, 1818 -1820+. 


Weekly. Established in October, 1818, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of May 25, 
1819, vol. 1, no. 34, published by L. & B. Todd (Lemuel 
and Bethel Todd), with the title of “Cherry - Valley 
Gazette’’. Continued until after 1820. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 2, 1819. A. A. S. has: 


1819. May 25. 


[Cherry Valley} Otsego Republican Press, 1812-1813. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 14, 1812, by Clark & 
Crandal (Israel W. Clark and Edward B. Crandal), 
with the title of ‘“‘Otsego Republican Press.” This 
initial number is the only one that has been located. 
The paper was discontinued about August, 1813 (Munsell, 
“Typographical Miscellany’’, p. 119). 

Albany Inst. has Aug. 14, 1812. 


Cooperstown Federalist, 1809 - 1817. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of ‘‘The Impartial Observer,”’ the first issue 
with the title of ‘Cooperstown Federalist” being that of 
June 3, 1809, vol. 1, no. 33, published by John H. Prentiss. 
With the issue of Dec. 2, 1809, John Prentiss took his 
brother Henry into partnership, and the paper was 
published by J. H. & H. Prentiss. Early in 1813, Henry 
Prentiss retired from the firm and the paper was published 
by J. H. Prentiss. The last issue located is that of Apr. 
18, 1816, vol. 8, no. 28, and somewhat later, probably in 
1817, the title was changed to “The Freeman’s Journal”, 
which see. 
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Cooperstown Lib. has June 3, 1809-Oct. 10, 1812. 
N. Y. State Lib. has Aug. 11, 18, Sept. 1, 1810; Jan. 5, 
Feb. 16, Mar. 9, Apr. 13-27, May 18, June 8, Sept. 21, 
Nov. 30, Dec. 7, 28, 1811; Jan. 11, 18, Feb. 15, 22, Mar. 
7, 14, Apr. 18, May 16, 30, Dec. 5, 1812; Mar. 13, June 
26, July 3, Aug. 21, 28, 1813. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has 
Sept. 1, 1814. Lib. Congress has May 4, 1815; Apr. 18, 
1816. A.A.S. has: 


1810. Feb. 3. 
Aug. 11. 
Sept. 20. 
18l1. Feb. 23”. 
Mar. 23. 
1814. Jan. 29. 
Feb. 5, 12, 26. 


[Cooperstown] Freeman’s Journal, 1817-1820+. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of the ‘Cooperstown Federalist’. The 
change of title probably occurred in 1817, when the 
paper was published by John H. Prentiss, although the 
first issue located is that of Nov. 30, 1818, vol. 11, no. 9, 
published by J[ohn] J. Lappon, with the title of “The 
Freeman’s Journal, and Otsego County Advertiser,” 
With the issue of Oct. 4, 1819, J[ohn] H. Prentiss became 
the publisher, changing the title to ‘“‘The Freeman’s 
Journal”, and continued the paper until after 1820. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 30, 1818; Feb. 28-Dec. 18, 
1820. Cooperstown Lib. has May 24, Oct. 4, 1819- 
Dec. 25, 1820. 


|{Cooperstown] Impartial Observer, 1808 - 1809. 


Weekly. Established Oct. 22, 1808, with the title of 
“The Impartial Observer’’, published by W. Andrews 
and printed by J. H. & H. Prentiss. With the issue of 
Mar. 25, 1809, William Andrews retired and the paper 
was printed and published by John H. Prentiss. The 
last issue with the above title was that of May 27, 1809, 
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vol. 1, no. 32, after which it was changed to ‘‘ Cooperstown 
Federalist,”’ which see. 

Cooperstown Lib. has Oct. 22, 1808-May 27, 1809. 
Harvard has Oct. 22-Nov. 5, 1808. Lib. Congress 
has Dec. 10, 1808. N. Y. State Lib. has Mar. 11, 1809. 
A. A. 8. has: 


1808. Oct. 22. 
Nov. 5. 


1809. Apr. 22. 


[Cooperstown] Otsego Herald, 1795-1820+. 


Weekly. Established Apr. 3, 1795, by Elihu Phinney, 
with the title of ‘The Otsego Herald; or, Western Adver - 
tiser’. With the issue of June 12, 1795, the semi- 
colon in the title was changed to a colon, and with that 
of June 12, 1795, the initial ‘‘The” was omitted. With 
the issue of Sept. 19, 1805, the title was shortened to 
“Otsego Herald”. On Apr. 3, 1807, the village of 
Cooperstown was incorporated as Otsego, accordingly 
with the issue of Apr. 16, 1807, Cooperstown was replaced 
by Otsego in the imprint. Elihu Phinney died July 
12, 1813, and with the issue of July 17, 1813, the paper 
was published by H. & E. Phinney (Henry and Elihu 
Phinney). With this issue, moreover, Otsego was 
changed to Cooperstown in the imprint, the change 
having been made by the legislature June 12, 1812. 
With the issue of Aug. 14, 1813, the paper was published 
by I[srael] W. Clark, for the Proprietors. Clark with - 
drew, and with the issue of Mar. 26, 1814, the paper 
was published by H. & E. Phinney, and was so continued 
until after 1820. 

Cooperstown Lib. has Apr. 3, 1794- Dec. 25, 1820. Har- 
vard has May 8, 1795-Jan. 11, 1798, scattering file. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. has July 3, 1795; May 19, June 9, 23, 1796. 
N. Y. State Lib. has Mar. 16, July 13, 1811; Apr. 4, 
May 23, Sept. 26, Oct. 31, 1812; Feb. 6, June 26, 1813. 
Albany Inst. has Jan. 27, Feb. 10, 1810. Lib. Congress 
has Apr. 18,1816. A.A.S. has: 
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Dec. 1. 
Mar. 23. 


May 11. 


Apr. 26". 
May 3, 10". 
June 28. 


June 23. 
Mar. 23. 


1798. 


1810. 
1811. 


[Cooperstown] Watch - Tower, 1814 - 1820+. 


Weekly. Established Apr. 6, 1814, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of May 18, 1814, 
vol. 1, no. 7, published by I{srael] W. Clark, with the 
title of ‘The Watch-Tower”. In May, 1817 (see ad- 
vertisement regarding debts due to Clark in the issue 
of July 10, 1817), Clark removed to Albany and the paper 
was published by E[dward] B. Crandal. It was continued 
until after 1820, although whether there was a change of 
publisher between 1817 and 1820 is not known from any 
copies located. 

N. Y. State Lib. has May 16, 30, June 6, 1816. A. A. 
S. has: 


1814. May 18. 


Aug. 18. 


Feb. 1. 
Sept. 26. 
Oct. 3. 


July 10, 24. 


1816. 


1817. 


Cortland Republican, 1815 - 1820+. 


Weekly. Established June 30, 1815, by J[ames] 
Percival, with the title of “Cortland Republican’’. 
With the issue of Oct. 7, 1815, the paper was published 
by Osborn & Campbell (John W. Osborn and David 
Campbell). With the issue of Aug. 16, 1816, this was 
changed to Osborn & Boies (J. W. Osborn and Obadiah 
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Boies), but with the issue of Dec. 13, 1816, it reverted to 
Osborn & Campbell. With the issue of Feb. 7, 1817, 
the publishers became B. 8. & D. Campbell (Benjamin 
S. and David Campbell), but with the issue of Apr. 22, 
1819, D. Campbell became sole publisher and con- 
tinued the paper until after 1820. 

Hatch Lib., Cortland, has June 30, 1815-Dec. 27, 
1820. N. Y. Hist Soc. has Feb. 21, 1817. 


[Delhi] Delaware Gazette, 1819 - 1820+. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 18, 1819, by J[ohn] 
J. Lappon, with the title of ‘‘ Delaware Gazette’. Con- 
tinued until after 1820. 

Ogden Lib., Walton, N. Y., has Nov. 18, 1819-Dec. 
14,1820. N.Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 9, 1819. 


Derne, see under Manlius. 


[Elizabethtown] Essex Patriot, 1817 - 1818. 

Weekly. Established Mar. 25, 1817, judging from 
the first and only copy located, that of June 10, 1817, 
vol. 1, no. 12, published by Liewis] Person, for Oliver 
Person, with the title of “Essex Patriot’. Continued 
certainly as late as January, 1818 (see “Albany Argus”’, 
Jan. 6, 1818). 

A. A. 5S. has: 


1817. June 10. 


[Elizabethtown] Reveille, 1812-1815. 


Weekly. Established Apr. 22, 1812, by Luther Marsh, 
with the title of “The Reveille”. The last issue located 
is that of Nov. 16, 1814, vol. 3, no. 30. It is included 
in a list of newspapers published in New York in December, 
1815, (see “Albany Argus” of Dec. 26, 1815.) 

Harvard has June 3, 24, Oct. 1, Nov. 11, 1812; Nov. 
16, 1814. A. A. S. has: 


1812. Apr. 22. 
May 6, 20. 
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July 15. 
Sept. 2. 
Nov. 18. 


Elmira, see under Newtown. 


[Fishkill] New York Packet, 1777 - 1783. 


Weekly. Removed from New York and established 
at Fishkill in January 1777. The first Fishkill issue 
was undoubtedly that of Jan. 16, 1777, vol. 1, no. 36, 
but the earliest located is that of Feb. 6, 1777, vol. 1, 
no. 39, published by Samuel Loudon, with the title of 
“The New - York Packet, and the American Advertiser’’. 
During the six years the paper was printed at Fishkill, 
the title was occasionally shortened to ‘‘The New - York 
Packet”’, as scarcity of paper stock reduced the size of 
the sheet. The last issue published at Fishkill was that 
of Aug. 28, 1783, no. 331, and the paper immediately 
thereafter was removed to New York City, where it was 
continued on Nov. 13, 1783, without change of volume 
numbering. See under New York. 

N. Y. Hist Soc. has Feb. 13, Oct. 23, Nov. 27, 1777; Apr. 
23, June 11, 25, Aug. 13, Oct. 29, Dec. 10, 1778; Jan. 21, 
May 20, June 3, 17-July 1, 22, 29, Aug. 12, 19, Sept. 9- 
Oct. 14, 28-Nov. 18, 1779; Jan. 27, Mar. 1, 23, 30, Apr. 
13, 20, May 18, 25, June 8, 29, Sept. 7-Nov. 23, Dec. 
21, 28, 1780; Jan. 4, 1781-Aug. 28, 1783. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. has Feb. 6, Mar. 27, Nov. 13, 1777; Aug. 6, Oct. 
8, Dec. 10, 1778; Jan. 21, June 3, July 22, Sept. 9, Oct. 
7, Dec. 9, 1779; Feb. 3, Mar. 23, June 15, Nov. 23, Dec. 
21, 28, 1780; Jan. 11, Mar. 22, May 3, June 21, Sept. 27, 
Oct. 11, 18, Nov. 8, 22, Dec. 20, 27, 1781; Feb. 7, 21, 
Mar. 7, 28, Apr. 11-25, May 9-23, June 20, July 4, 
11, Oct. 3, 10, Nov. 7, 1782; Apr. 3, July 17, 1783. Lib. 
Congress has Dec. 4, 1777; Feb. 19-Mar. 19, Apr. 2-23, 
May 7, 14, 28, June 4, Aug. 13, 20, Oct. 8, 29, 1778; 
Nov. 25, Dec. 30, 1779; Sept. 14, Oct. 12-Nov. 2, Dec. 
21, 28, 1780; Jan. 11, 1781-Dec. 26, 1782, fair; Jan. 
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23, Feb. 20, 27, 1783. Albany Inst. has May 15, 1777; 
Oct. 1, 1778; Sept. 28, Oct. 19, Nov. 2, 1780; Jan. 4, 
Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Apr. 12-June 21, July 5, 19, Aug. 2, 
Oct. 18, 25, Nov. 15, 22, Dec. 13-27, 1781; Jan. 3-17, 
31, Feb. 7, 21, Mar. 28, Apr. 11-25, May 9, 23, 30, 
June 13, 20, July 18, 25, Aug. 15-29, Sept. 12-Oct. 3, 
17, 31, Nov. 7, 1782; Jan. 16, Feb. 13, Mar. 20, May 15, 
22, June 5, 12, July 10, 1783. N. Y. State Lib. has Dec. 
10, 1778; Sept. 9, 1779; Mar. 21, Dec. 19, 1780. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. has June 17, July 1, Dec. 2, 1779; May 11, 
1780; Apr. 12, May 10, July 5, 1781; Jan. 10-Dec. 26, 
1782, fair; June 19, 26, July 10-Aug. 28, 1783. Hist. 
Soc. Penn. has Oct. 1, 1778; July 15, 1779; Dec. 13, 
1781. Boston Pub. Lib. has Oct. 21, 1779; June 7, July 
5, 1781; July 18, 1782; Mar. 27, 1783. Yale has Jan. 4, 
1781-May 1, 1783. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 2, 1781. 
Long. Id. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 3, 1783. A. A. S. has: 


1777. July 3. 


1778. July 2, 16, 23, 30. 
Aug. 6, 13, 20. 
Sept. 3", 10, 17, 24. 
Oct. 8”. 
Dec. 17. 


1779. Apr. 29. 
Sept. 2, 16. 
Oct. 7, 21, 28. 
Nov. 11. 
Dec. 16. 


1780. June 1”. 
Aug. 24. 
Sept. 7, 28”. 
Nov. 23”. 
Dec. 21”, 28". 


1781. Jan. 4, 11, 25. 
Feb. 15. 
Mar. 1, 8. 
Apr. 5”, 12. 
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May 24, 31”. 
June 7, 21. 
July 5, 19, 26. 
Sept. 6, 13”. 
Oct. 11", 18”. 
Nov. 8”, 22. 
Dec. 6. 


1782. Feb. 7, 14, 21”, 28. 
Mar. 14”. 
Apr. 11. 
May 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
June 6, 20, 27. 
July 11, 18, 25. 
Aug. 1, 8, 15, 29. 
Sept. 5, 12. 
Oct. 10, 24. 
Nov. 21. 
Dec. 5. 


1783. Jan. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Feb. 6, 13, 27. 
Mar. 27. 
Apr. 3, 24. 
May 8, 22, 29. 
June 5, 26. 
July 10”, 24, 31. 


[Fredonia] Chautauque Gazette, 1817 - 1820+. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 7, 1817, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Mar. 11, 1817, 
vol. 1, no. 10, printed by Percival & Hull (James Percival 
and James Hull), with the title of “The Chautauque 
Gazette” William A. Carpenter stated in 1847 (see 
Follett, ‘Press of Western New York’’, p. 28), that he 
established the paper the first Tuesday in January, 1817, 
and soon after sold it to James Hull. The next issue 
located, that of Dec. 9, 1817, is published by James 
Hull, who continued it until after 1820. The issue of 
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Jan. 13, 1818, refers to William A. Carpenter as a 


former proprietor. 

Barker Lib., Fredonia, has Mar. 11, Dec. 9, 1817; 
Feb. 10, 1818. Prendergast Lib., Jamestown, has May 
19, Aug. 10,1818. A.A.5S. has: 


1818. Jan. 13. 


|Geneva] Expositor, 1806 - 1809. 

Weekly. Established Nov. 19, 1806, by James Bogert, 
with the title of ‘The Expositor”. With the issue of 
Feb. 3, 1808, the name of the publisher was changed to 
James Bogert, & Co. In June 1809, the title was changed 
to “ The Geneva Gazette’’, which see. 

Hobart College has Nov. 19, 1806-June 14, 1809. 
Harvard has Nov. 26, Dec. 17, 1806. N. Y. State Lib. 
has Mar. 25, 1807. A.A.S. has: 

1806. Nov. 19, 26. 
1807. Aug. 12. 


Geneva Gazette, 1809 - 1820+. 
Weekly. Established in June, 1809, by James Bogert, 
with the title of ‘The Geneva Gazette”. It succeeded 
his other paper, “The Expositor’’, although starting a 
new volume numbering. With the issue of June 15, 
1814, the title was slightly altered to “Geneva Gazette’’. 
With the issue of June 21, 1815, William Bogert was 
admitted to partnership and the paper published by J. 
& W. Bogert, but with the issue of Oct. 16, 1816, the 
firm was dissolved and James Bogert again became sole 
proprietor. He continued the paper until after 1820. 
Hobart College has June 19, 1811-May 31, 1820. 
N. Y. Lib. has Nov. 18, 1812. Oneida Hist. Soc., Utica, 
has July 31,1816. A.A.S. has: 
| 1810. June 27. 
1815. June 7. 
July 26. 
Aug. 2, 23. 
Sept. 27. 
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[Geneva] Impartial American, 1800 - 1801. 
Weekly. Established in February, 1800, judging from 
the first and only issue located, that of Jan. 6, 1801, 
vol. 1, no. 46, published by Ebenezer Eaton, with the 
title of “Impartial American or, Seneca Museum”’. 
Conn. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 6, 1801. 


[Geneva] Ontario Gazette, 1796 - 1799. 


Weekly. Established Oct. 24, 1796, by Lucius Cary, 
with the title of “Ontario Gazette and Western Chron - 
icle”. The only other copy located, that of Sept. 8, 
1797, vol. 1, no. 39, published by Lucius Cary, has the 
title of “Ontario Gazette’. The paper was removed, 
probably in 1799, to Canandaigua, where it was continued 
under the same title. 

A. A. S. has: 


1797. Sept. 8. 


Geneva Palladium, 1816 - 1820+. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 10, 1816, by Young & Crosby 
(Stephen Young and —— Crosby), with the title of 
“Geneva Palladium”. The firm was soon afterward 
dissolved and the paper published by Stephen Young. 
He died Sept. , 1816, and the paper was then published 
by Samuel P. Hull, although his name did not appear as 
publisher until Jan. 22, 1817. Continued until after 1820. 

A. A. S. has: 

1816. Jan. 10, 17, 24. 
Sept. 25. 
1817. Jan. 22. 


|Glen’s Falls] Adviser, 1815. 
Weekly. Established Mar. 10, 1815, by Li|——] 
J. Reynolds, with the title of ‘The Adviser’. The last 
issue located is that of Apr. 14, 1815, vol. 1, no. 6. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 10, 1815. A. A. S. has: 
1815. Apr. 14. 


= 
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[Glenn’s Falls] Warren Republican, 1813. 


Weekly. Established June 17, 1813, by John Cun- 
ningham, with the title of ‘The Warren Republican”’. 
The last issue located is that of Sept. 9, 1813, vol. 1, 


no. 13. 
A. A. S. has: 


1813. June 24". 
Sept. 9. 


[Goshen] Orange County Gazette, 1806-1818. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of the ‘Orange County Republican’”’. The 
change of title probably occurred early in 1806, although 
the earliest issue located of the ‘Orange County Gazette”’ 
is that of May 20, 1806, vol. 2, no.53, published by Gabriel 
Denton. Between this date and Mar. 3, 1807, Elliott 
Hopkins was admitted to partnership and the publishing 
firm became Denton & Hopkins. With the issue of 
Mar. 31, 1807, the paper was transferred to Elliott 
Hopkins, who started with this issue a new volume 
numbering. He continued the paper, either alone or 
with partners (in June 1810 the firm was Hopkins & 
Heron) until 1814, when he disposed of it to T. L. & A. O. 
Houghton (Theophilus L. and A—— O. Houghton). 
The last issue located is that of Sept. 6, 1814, vol. 8, 
no. 389, although it was continued certainly as late as 
1818, when it was published by A. O. Houghton (see 
“Albany Argus’’, Jan. 6, 1818). 

Newburgh Lib. has Mar. 3, May 19, 1807. A. A. 5S. 
has: 

1806. May 20. 


1807. Aug. 4, 11, 25. 
Sept. 15, 22. 
Oct. 13. 


1808. Aug. 2. 
Sept. 6. 
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1810. June 26. 
July 24. 


1814. Sept. 6. 


[Goshen] Orange County Patriot, 1809- 1820+. 

Weekly. Established Feb. 7, 1809, by Glabriel] 
Denton, with the title of “Orange County Patriot, or 
the Spirit of Seventy-Six”. With the issue of May 
9, 1809, the paper was transferred to Tlimothy] B. 
Crowell, who altered the punctuation of the title to 
“Orange County Patriot; or, the Spirit of Seventy -Six’’. 
The last issue at Goshen was that of Mar. 19, 1811, vol. 
3, no. 7. With the issue of Mar. 26, 1811, the paper 
was removed to Newburgh, where it was united with the 
“Newburgh Republican” and a new volume numbering 
adopted. It was now published by Lewis & Crowell 
(Eldad Lewis and Timothy B. Crowell). With the issue 
of Dec. 24, 1811, the partnership was dissolved, the 
paper was published by T. B. Crowell, and the former 
volume numbering was resumed. The issue of Dec. 
17, 1811, was vol. 1, no. 39, but that of Dec. 24, 1811, 
was vol. 3, no. 47. With the issue of May 5, 1812, vol. 
4, no. 14, the paper was moved back to Goshen and was 
continued by Crowell until after 1820. 

N. J. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 7, 1809-Dec. 25, 1820. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 24-Nov. 14, Dec. 5, 26, 1809; 
Jan. 2-May 15, July 10, 24, Sept. 11, 1810-Jan. 1, 1811. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Aug. 30, 1814. A. A. S. has: 

1809. Mar. 21, 28. 

Apr. 11. 

May 9, 17. 
1810. May 8". 

June 5, 12, 19. 
1816. Oct. 22”. 


[Goshen] Orange County Republican, 1805 - 1806. 


Weekly. Established May 22, 1805, by Hurtin & 
Denton (John G. Hurtin and Gabriel Denton), with the 
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title of “Orange County Republican”. In 1806 (or 
possibly late in 1805) the partnership was dissolved, 
Gabriel Denton became sole proprietor and the title was 
changed to “Orange County Gazette’, which see. 

Harvard has May 29, June 5, 19, Aug. 27, 1805. 


[Goshen] Orange Eagle, 1804 - 1805. 


Weekly. Established January 4, 1804, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of Feb. 1, 1804, 
vol. 1, no. 5, published by Wm. A. Carpenter, with the 
title of “Orange Eagle”. Carpenter stated that his 
press was destroyed by fire in 1805 (Follett, ‘Press of 
Western New York’”’, p. 28.) 

Frank Drake, Goshen, has Feb. 1, 1804. Albany Inst. 
has Apr. 18, 1804. Harvard has Oct. 9, 1804. 


[Goshen] Orange Patrol, 1800-1801. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 7, 1800, by John G. Hurtin, 
with the title of ‘Orange Patrol’’, succeeding “The 
Goshen Repository”. The last issue located is that of 
Aug. 11, 1801, vol. 2, no. 84. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 7, 1800. Harvard has Feb. 
4, 1800. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 24, Apr. 7, 1801. 
Frank Drake, Goshen, has Aug. 4,11,1801. A.A.S. has: 


1800. May 13”, 27”. 
June 10. 


Goshen Repository, 1789 - 1799. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 14, 1789, judging from the 
earliest issue located, that of Mar. 11, 1789, vol. 1, no. 
9, published by David Mandeville, with the title of “‘The 
Goshen Repository, and Weekly Intelligencer”. On 
Mar. 17, 1789, the firm of David Mandeville and David 
M. Westcott was established. Early in 1792, the firm 
was dissolved and the paper published by David M. 
Westcott. At some time between July 7, 1795, and 
Apr. 12, 1796, the paper was transferred to John G. Hurtin; 
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between the latter date and Mar. 21, 1797, it was trans - 
ferred to William Hurtin. Early in 1798, the title was 
shortened to ‘‘ The Goshen Repository ” and the publishing 
firm became John G. & William Hurtin. With the issue 
of Apr. 3, 1798, John G. Hurtin became sole proprietor, 
but early in 1799, the firm name again became John G. 
& William Hurtin. The paper was discontinued with 
the issue of Dec. 31, 1799, vol. 11, no. 570, being succeeded 
by the “‘ Orange Patrol”’. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 28, June 23, Aug. 11, Oct. 20, 
Dec. 8, 1789; July 6, Dec. 21, 1790; Jan. 4, 1791; June 
5, 26, Sept. 25, 1792; Oct. 15, Nov. 12, 1793; Mar. 4, 
Apr. 1, Sept. 9, Oct. 28, Nov. 18, 1794; June 13, 1797; 
Dec. 31, 1799. Harvard has Apr. 12, 1796; Mar. 21, 
May. 23, 30, June 20, July 11, Aug. 29, Sept. 12-26, 
Oct. 10-31, Nov. 14, Dec. 5, 19, 1797; Mar. 6, 13, 27- 
Apr. 10, 24-June 19, July 10, Aug. 21-Sept. 4, Oct. 30, 
Nov. 20, Dec. 4, 25, 1798. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Mar. 
31, 1789. Newburgh Lib. has Nov. 10, 17, 1789; July 
13, 1790; May 15, 1792; July 13, 1790; May 15, 1792; 
July 30, Dee. 3, 1793; Oct. 21, 1794. Port Jervis Lib. 
has Aug. 12,1794. A.A.S. has: 


1789. Mar. 11, 24”. 
1790. Nov. 16, 23, 30. 


1791. Oct. 4, 18. 
Nov. 15. 


1792. Dec. 18. 


1793. Jan. 15. 
Oct. 22. 
Nov. 12. 
Dec. 3. 


1794. Oct. 14. 
1795. June 30. 
1799. Feb. 12. 


| 
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Hamilton Gazette, 1816. 


Weekly. Established May 16, 1816, judging from the 
first and only copy located, that of May 23, 1816, vol. 1 
no. 2, published by L[—-—-] J. Reynolds, with the title 
of “Hamilton Gazette”. This paper was published at 
Hamilton, Madison County. A. A. S. has: 


1816. May 23. 


[Hamilton] Madison Gazette, 1817-1818. 


Weekly. Included in a list of New York papers of 
Jan. 1, 1818 (printed in “Albany Argus’”’, Jan. 6, 1818), 
as published by John B. Johnson & Son. No copy 
located. 


Hamilton Recorder, 1819. 


Weekly. Established June 11, 1819, by Coudery & 
Smead (Franklin Coudery and B. Franklin Smead), 
with the title of ‘Hamilton Recorder”. It was printed 
at the village of Hamilton, an early name for Olean, 
in Cattaraugus County. The issue of June 11, 1819, 
vol. 1, no. 1, is the only one located. Another paper with 
the title of ‘Hamilton Recorder” is stated to have been 
established at Hamilton, in Madison County, in 1817, 
by John G. Stower and Peter B. Havens, which in 1819 
passed into the hands of Stower & Williams and was 
continued until after 1820 (J. H. French, ‘‘Gazetteer of 
State of New York’’, 1860, p. 389), but no copies have 
been located. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has June 11, 1819. A. A. S. has: 


1819. June ll. 


[Herkimer] American, 1810- 1820+. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 4, 1810, by J. H. & H. 
Prentiss (John H. and Henry Prentiss), with the title of 
“The American”. In 1812 J. H. Prentiss became sole 
publisher, but late in 1813 sold out to William L. Stone. 
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Between June and September 1814, the title was changed 
to “Herkimer American’. In December, 1814, Stone 
sold out to Edward P. Seymour, who continued the paper 
until after 1820. 

N. Y. State Lib. has Jan. 4-Aug. 30, 1810, fair; Feb 
7, Apr. 4, 11, May 9, June 6, 1811; July 29, 1813; Apr. 
21-May 5, 26, Sept. 15, 29, 1814; Mar. 9, 1815; Feb. 
22, 29, Mar. 14, May 9, 23, Aug. 1, 15, 22, 1816. Lib. 
Congress has Dec. 29, 1814; Jan. 5, 1815. A. A. S. has: 


1810. Feb. 8, 22. 
Mar. 15. 
Apr. 5, 12. 
May 3. 
June 28. 
July 5, 12, 26. 
Sept. 20. 
Oct. 11, 18. 


Feb. 21”, 28. 
Mar. 7, 14, 21. 
May 15. 


1813. Dec. 30. 


[Herkimer] Bunker - Hill, 1809 - 1810. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 16, 1809, by Holt & 
Phinney (David Holt and George G. Phinney), with the 
title of “‘Bunker-Hill”. It succeeded the “Herkimer 
Herald’’, continuing its advertisements, but adopting 
a new volume numbering. On May 3, 1810, Holt re- 
tired and Geo. Gordon Phinney became sole publisher. 
It was succeeded in September, 1810, by the ‘ Herkimer 
Intelligencer’, which see. A. A. S. has: 


1809. Nov. 30". 
Dec. 7, 21. 


1810. Jan. 4, 18 25. 
Feb. 1, 15, 22. 
Mar. 15, 29. 
Apr. 5, 19, 26. 
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May 10. 

June 14, 28. 
July 5, 12, 26. 
Aug. 2. 


[Herkimer] Farmer’s Monitor, 1805-1807. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 29, 1805, by D. Holt and 
J. B. Robbins (David Holt and James B. Robbins), 
with the title of ‘The Farmer’s Monitor”. It succeeded 
the ‘Telescope’, continuing its advertisements, but 
adopting a new volume numbering. With the issue of 
Nov. 12, 1805, the firm was dissolved and David Holt 
became sole publisher. The paper was discontinued 
with the issue of May 19, 1807, vol. 3, no. 115. 

Harvard has Feb. 5, 12, Mar. 5, 26, May 28, June 
11, 1805. Albany Inst. has Mar. 26, 1807. A. A. 5S. has: 


1805. Jan. 29. 
Feb. 5, 19. 
Mar. 5. 
July 30. 
Aug. 27. 
Sept. 17. 
Nov. 5, 19, 26. 


1806. Apr. 5. 
May 13, 20, 27. 
June 10, 24. 
July 8, 15. 
Aug. 19. 
‘Sept. 23. 
Dec. 16, 30. 


1807. Jan. 13, 20. 
Feb. 17, 24. 
Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
Apr. 14, 21. 
May 19. 
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Herkimer Herald, 1808 - 1809. 

Weekly. Established July 19, 1808, by George G. 
Phinney, with the title of “Herkimer Herald’. It 
succeeded the “Pelican’’, continuing its advertisements, 
but adopting a new volume numbering. In November 
1809, it was succeeded by a paper called “Bunker- 
Hill’’, which see. 

A. A. 8S. has: 

1808. July 26. 
Aug. 2, 9, 16. 
Sept. 13. 

1809. Nov. 2. 


[Herkimer] Honest American, 1811-1812. 

Weekly. Established Aug. 22, 1811, by Geo. Gordon 
Phinney, with the title of “‘The Honest American’”’. 
It succeeded the “Herkimer Intelligencer’’, continuing 
its advertisements, but adopting a new volume number - 
ing. At some time between May 21 and July 9, 1812, 
the size of the paper was reduced to quarto. With the 
issue of Sept. 10, 1812, the paper was transferred to 
Benjamin Cory, who enlarged it to folio and started a 
new volume numbering. The last issue located is that 
of Sept. 17, 1812, vol. 1, no. 2. 

Harvard has Sept. 12,1811. A.A.S. has: 

1811. Sept. 12. 
Oct. 3, 24, 31. 
Nov. 14, 21, 28. 
Dec. 12. 

1812. Jan. 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Feb. 27. 
May 14. 
July 9, 16. 
Sept. 10, 17. 


Herkimer Intelligencer, 1810-1811. 


Weekly. Established September 13, 1810, judging 
from the earliest issue located, that of Nov. 22, 1810, 
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vol. 1, no. 11, published by Benjamin Cory, with the 
title of ‘Herkimer Intelligencer’’. It succeeded 
“Bunker-Hill’’, continuing its advertisements, but 
adopting a new volume numbering. It was succeeded 
in August, 1811, by “The Honest American’’, which see. 

N. Y. State Lib. has Nov. 22, 1810; May 23, 1811. 
A. A. 8. has: 


1811. Apr. 4. 


[Herkimer] Pelican, 1806 - 1808. 


Weekly. Established about the first of September, 
1806, judging from the date of the earliest issue located, 
that of June 8, 1807, vol. 1, no. 41, published by Benjamin 
Cory, with the title of “Pelican”. It was succeeded in 
July 1808, by the “Herkimer Herald’’, which see. 

N. Y. State Lib. has June 8, 1807. A. A. S. has: 


1807. June 22. 
July 6. 
Sept. 14, 21. 


[Herkimer] Telescope, 1801 - 1805. 


Weekly. Established June 8, 1801, judging from the 
first and only issue located, that of July 27, 1801, vol. 1, 
no. 8, published by Benjamin Cory, with the title of the 
“Telescope”. It was succeeded in January, 1805, 
by “‘The Farmer’s Monitor”’, in the first issue of which 
paper Cory announces that he has sold out to Holt & 
Robbins. 

Conn. Hist. Soc. has July 27, 1801. 


[Homer] Cortland Courier, 1811-1812. 


Weekly. Established in March, 1811, judging from 
the dates of the advertisements in the “ Farmers’ Jour- 
nal’’, its successor. It is said to have been published 
by James and Samuel Percival (J. H. French, “Gazetteer 
of New York”’, 1860, p. 251). No copies have been 
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located. It was succeeded in November, 1812, by the 
“‘Farmers’ Journal’’, which see. 


[Homer] Cortland Repository, 1813 - 1820+. 


Weekly. Established Dec. 8, 1813, with the title of 
“Cortland Repository’’, printed by John W. Osborn for 
Jesse Searl. The paper was continued by Searl until 
after 1820. 

Hatch Lib., Cortland, has Oct. 20, 1814. A.A.S. has: 


1813. Dec. 15”. 


[Homer] Farmers’ Journal, 1812-1813. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 4, 1812, with the title of 
“Farmers’ Journal’, printed by Thomas Webb, for 
Hastings R. Bender. It succeeded the “Cortland 
Courier”, continuing its advertisements, but adopting 
a new volume numbering. In December, 1812, it was 
printed by John W. Osborn, for Hastings R. Bender. 
It was succeeded in December, 1813, by the “Cortland 
Repository”, which see. A. A. 8S. has: 


1812. Nov. 11. 
Dec. 30. 


1813. Jan. 13. 


[Homer] Western Courier, 1820+. 


Weekly. Established in October, 1820, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of July 17, 
1821, vol. 1, no. 39, published by Roberts & Hull. 


[Hudson] Balance, 1801-1808. 


Weekly. Established May 21, 1801, by Sampson, 
Chittenden & Croswell (Ezra Sampson, George Chit - 
tenden and Harry Croswell), with the title of “‘The 
Balance, and Columbian Repository”. With the issue 
of Jan. 5, 1802, the size of the paper was reduced from 
folio to quarto, with eight pages to the issue, and a new 
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volume numbering was adopted. With the issue of 
Jan. 4, 1803, all advertisements were excluded from 
the regular paper, which comprised eight pages, and were 
printed separately in a sheet entitled “Balance Adver- 
tiser”. This was of quarto size until April, 1803, after 
which it was generally a folio sheet. With the issue of 
Jan. 3, 1804, the firm was dissolved and the paper pub - 
lished by Harry Croswell. With the issue of Jan. 5, 
1808, the title was shortened to “The Balance’’, and a 
partnership was formed with Jonathan Frary, the firm 
being called Croswell & Frary. With this issue, more- 
over, the extra advertising sheet was discontinued, and 
the paper issued as an eight page quarto, with the 
two outside leaves unnumbered and entitled “Balance 
Advertiser”, and the two inside leaves numbered and 
entitled “The Balance”. With the issue of Nov. 15, 
1808, the paper was published by F{rancis| Stebbins, 
for Croswell & Frary. It was discontinued with the 
issue of Dec. 27, 1808, vol. 7, no. 52. It was succeeded 
at Hudson by the “Northern Whig’’, whereas Croswell 
& Frary went to Albany to establish “The Balance, 
and New-York State Journal’’. Title-pages and 
indexes were provided for the paper from vol. 1 to vol. 
7, 1802-1808. 

Lib. Congress and Yale have May 21, 1801-Dec. 27, 
1808. N. Y. Hist. Soc., Detroit Pub. Lib., and British 
Museum have 1802-1808. Hist. Soc. Penn, has 1802- 
1807. N. Y. State Lib., Cornell, and Boston Athen - 
aeum have 1802-1806. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has 1802- 
1805. Wis. Hist. Soc. has May 21, 1801-Dec. 30, 
1806. Harvard has Oct. 22, 1801-Dec. 24, 1805, fair. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has May 21, 1801-Dec. 28, 1802; 
Feb. 8, 1803; Jan. 7-July 1, Sept. 9-Dec. 30, 1806. 
D. A. R. Lib., Hudson, has Jan. 5, 1802- Dec. 27, 1803. 
Cayuga Co. Hist. Soc., Auburn, has Feb. 23-Dec. 21, 
1802. Of the “Balance Advertiser’, Harvard has Jan. 
18, 1803-Dec. 17, 1805, scattering file; N. Y. Hist. Soc. 
has June 26, 1804; and most of the 1808 files contain the 
advertising pages. A.A.S. has: 
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1801. Aug. 13”. 
Oct. 15, 22", 29. 
Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Dec. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31". 
1802. Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
Title - page, vol. 1. 


1803. Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Titie-page, vol. 2. 


1804. Jan. 17, 24. 
Mar. 6, 15. 
May 
June 5. 
Sept. 25. 
Oct. 16, 23. 
Nov. 13, 20. 
Dec. 25. 
1805. Jan. 1 to Dec. 24. 
Title -page, vol. 4. 
Missing: Jan. 1. 
1806. Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 
Title -page, vol. 5. 
1807. Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
Title -page, vol. 6. 
1808. Jan. 5 to Dec. 27. 
Title - page, vol. 7. 
Missing: Jan. 5. 
1808. Balance Advertiser. 
Jan. 5 to Dec. 27. 
Missing: Jan. 5. 


[Hudson] Balance Advertiser, 1803-1808, see under Balance. 


[Hudson] Bee, 1802-1820+-. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 17, 1802, by Charles 
Holt, with the title of “The Bee”. Holt went to New 
York to establish “The Columbian”, and “The Bee”’, 
with the issue of Oct. 17, 1809, was published by Henry 
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Halland for Charles Holt. In May, 1810, Halland’s 
name was omitted from the imprint, the paper being 
published for Charles Holt. With the issue of Aug. 
10, 1810, it was purchased and published by Samuel 
W. Clark, who adopted a new volume numbering. With 
the issue of Aug. 2, 1814, a new form of title was printed, 
“The Hudson Bee”, but with the word “Hudson” 
in much smaller type. Continued until after 1820. 

Harvard has Aug. 17, 1802-Dec. 20, 1807, scattering 
file. Yale has Aug. 17, 1802-July 5, 1803. Mass. 
Hist. Soc. has Jan. 18, Sept. 27, 1803; Feb. 21-Mar. 13, 
Oct. 9, 1804; Mar. 5, Nov. 5, Dec. 3, 1805; Apr. 22, 1806 - 
Oct. 25, 1808, scattering file. Lib. Congress has Aug. 24 - 
Sept. 28, Oct. 26, 1802; June 14, 1803; Jan. 5, 1808; 
Apr. 27, 1813; June 27, 1815; Aug. 13, 20, Dec. 17, 24, 
1816. New London Co. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 24-Dec. 
28, 1802. Rochester Hist. Soc. has June 15, 1810- 
May 12, 1812. N. Y. State Lib. has July 7, 1807. 
Albany Inst. has Dec. 13, 1808; Apr. 19, 1811; May 12, 
July 14, Sept. 29, 1812. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 
12, 1815; Feb. 11, 1817. Bridgeport Sci. Hist. Soc. 
has Dec. 15,1812. A.A.S. has: 


1802. Aug. 17 to Dec. 28. 
Mutilated: Oct. 12. 
Missing: Sept. 7, 14, Dec. 7. 
1803. Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Mutilated: July 19. 
Missing: Jan. 4, Feb. 15, 22, Mar. 22, 
Apr. 12, May 3, 10, June 21, Sept. 6. 
1804. Jan. 3 to Dec. 25. 
Mutilated: Jan. 10, May 15. 
Missing: May 29, June 12, 19, July 17, 
24, 31, Aug. 7, Dec. 18. 
1805. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Dec. 24. 
Missing: Jan. 1, Mar. 5, 12, 26, Apr. 16, 
23, May 7, June 18, July 30, Aug. 27, 
Oct. 22, Dec. 3, 10, 17. 
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1807. 


1808. 


1809. 


1810. 


1811. 


1812. 


New York. 


Oct. 13, 20. 
Nov. 17. 


May 24. 
June 14. 
Sept. 13, 27. 
Dec. 20. 


Jan. 3, 10, 24, 31. 
Feb. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Mar. 7, 14, 21. 
Apr. 4”, 11, 18, 25. 
May 2, 9, 16. 

June 13, 27. 

July 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Aug. 1, 22. 

Sept. 19, 26. 

Oct. 10, 17. 


Jan. 2, 30. 

Feb. 27. 

June 8, 15, 22, 29. 
July 6. 

Aug. 10, 17. 

Oct. 5, 19, 26. 
Dec. 7, 21. 


Jan. 4, 18, 25. 
Feb. 15, 22. 


Mar. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 


Apr. 26. 

May 3, 10, 31. 
June 7, 28. 
July 12, 26. 
Aug. 2, 16, 23. 
Sept. 6, 13, 20. 
Oct. 1, 22, 29. 
Nov. 19. 

Dec. 10, 24. 


Jan. 7, 21, 28. 
Feb. 4, 11. 
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1813. 


1814. 


1815. 


1816. 


Mar. 3, 17. 

Apr. 7, 21, 28. 

May 5, 19, 26. 

June 2, 9, 16, 23. 
July 7, 14. 

Aug. 11. 

Sept. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
Oct. 13. 

Nov. 3, 10. 


Mar. 2, 23. 
May 4, 11. 
Oct. 12. 

Dec. 7, 21. 


Jan. 25. 

Mar. 8. 

May 10, 31. 

June 14, 21, 28. 
July 5, 12. 

Aug. 9, 16. 

Sept. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Oct. 11, 18. 

Nov. 15. 

Dec. 6, 13, 20. 


Jan. 17. 

Feb. 21, 28. 
Mar. 7, 14, 21. 
Apr. 4, 25. 
May 2, 30. 
June 13. 

Aug. 22. 

Sept. 19. 

Oct. 10, 17. 
Nov. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Dec. 19, 26. 


Jan. 2, 23, 30. 
Feb. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Mar. 12, 19, 26. 


[April, 
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Apr. 2, 16. 
June 11, 25. 
July 23. 
Aug. 6. 
Nov. 19. 


1817. Feb. 18. 
1819. July 6. 


[Hudson] Columbia Republican, 1820+. 

Weekly. Established Sept. 12, 1820, judging from the 
earliest issue located, that of Nov. 7, 1820, vol. 1, no. 9, 
published by Solomon Wilbur, Jun., with the title 
of Columbia Republican’”’. Continued until after 
1820. 

D. A. R. Lib., Hudson, has Nov. 7-Dec. 26, 1820. 


Hudson Gazette, 1792-1803. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of “The Hudson Weekly Gazette”. The 
change of title occurred probably in January, 1792, 
but the earliest issue located with the new title is that of 
Mar. 15, 1792, vol. 8, no. 363, published by Ashbel 
Stoddard, with the title of “Hudson Gazette’. Con- 
tinued by Stoddard until December, 1803, when the 
establishment was sold out to the proprietors of ‘The 
Balance”. An “obituary” regarding its decease, 
published in “The Bee” of Jan. 3, 1804, states that it 
expired on Dec. 27, 1803. 

Harvard has July 5, 1792; Dec. 5, 1793; Mar. 26, 
1795-June 7, 1803, scattering file. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
has Sept. 13, 1792; July 18, 1793; Nov. 28, 1796. Wis. 
Hist. Soc. has Jan. 22, Mar. 12, Aug. 27, Sept. 10, 1795. 
Phil. Lib. Co. has Nov. 5, 26, 1795; Apr. 7-21, May 26, 
June 2, 23, July 14, 1796. Albany Inst. has Oct. 10, 
1797. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 10, 1801-Mar. 16, 
1802. Lib. Congress has May 12, 1801. N. Y. State 
Lib. had a complete file, 1792-1803, which was destroyed 
in the Capitol fire of 1911. A.A.S. has: 
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1792. Mar. 15. 
May 31”. 
July 19. 
Aug. 16. 
Sept. 20. 


1793. Jan. 10. 
Feb. 7, 28. 
Mar. 7, 28. 
July 25. 
Nov. 14. 


1794. Feb. 20. 
May 15. 


1796. June 23. 
Sept. 15". 
1799. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 1, 29, Feb. 12, Mar. 5, 
Apr. 23, 30, May 14, June 11, 25, July 
2, Aug. 27, Nov. 5, 12, Dec. 3. 
Missing: Jan. 15, Feb. 5, 19, May 7, 
Sept. 24, Oct. 1. 


1803. Mar. 22. 


[Hudson] Northern Whig, 1809 - 1820+. | 
Weekly. Established Jan. 3, 1809, by Francis Steb - | 
bins, with the title of ‘Northern Whig”. It succeeded 
“The Balance’, continuing its advertisements, but 
adopting a new volume numbering. In January, 1815, 
Stebbins disposed of the paper to William L. Stone. 
With the issue of Mar. 11, 1817, Richard L. Corss was 
admitted to partnership, and the paper was published 
by Stone & Corss, although Stone himself became 
engaged in publishing at Albany. With the issue of 
Aug. 31, 1819, Corss became the publisher and con- 
tinued the paper until after 1820. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 3, 1809-Dec. 27, 1814. 
N. Y. State Lib. has Jan. 2-Dec. 24, 1816. D. A. R. 
Lib., Hudson, has Jan. 7, 1817-Dec. 15, 1818. British 
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Museum has Dec. 31, 1817-Dec. 26, 1820. Ontario Co. 
Hist. Soc., Canandaigua, has June 18, 1816. Wis. Hist. 
Soc. has Dec. 8, 1818. Albany Inst. has Nov. 14, 1820. 
N. Y. State Lib. had a file, 1811-1823, which was des- 
troyed in the Capitol fire of 1911. A. A. S. has: 


1809. Dec. 12. 


1810. Apr. 12, 26. 
May 11. 
June 8. 
July 13. 


1812. July 20. 
1820. Sept. 5”. 


[Hudson] Republican Fountain, 1806 - 1807. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 27, 1806, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Feb. 19, 1807, 
vol. 1, no. 13, published by Sylvester Roberts and Co., 
with the title of “Republican Fountain’. It was dis- 
continued in May or June, 1807. 

Harvard has Feb. 19, 1807. Albany Inst. has Mar. 26, 
1807. 


[Hudson] Wasp, 1802-1803. 


Established July 7, 1802, with the title of ‘‘The Wasp”’, 
printed by Harry Croswell, for the Editor, ‘“ Robert 
Rusticoat”. Undoubtedly Croswell was the editor, 
issuing it from his office to combat “The Bee”. It 
was of quarto size, and was published occasionally, the 
exact dates of its twelve numbers being July 7 [8], 17, 31, 
Aug. 12, 23, 30, Sept. 9, 23, Oct. 14, Nov. 2, 25, 1802, 
and Jan. 26, 1803, vol. 1, no. 12, which was the last 
number. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc., has July 7, 1802-Jan. 26, 1803. 
Conn. Hist. Soc. has July 8, 1802-Jan. 26, 1803. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. has Aug. 12, Sept. 9, 1802; Jan. 26, 1803. 
Harvard has Oct. 14, Nov. 2, 25, 1802; Jan. 26, 1803. 
Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 14, 1802. 
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Hudson Weekly Gazette, 1785-1792. 


Weekly. Established Apr. 7, 1785, by Webster and 
Stoddard (Charles R. Webster and Ashbel Stoddard), 
with the title of ‘The Hudson Weekly Gazette”. In 
April, 1786, Webster withdrew and Ashbel Stoddard 
became sole publisher. At some time between Nov. 
17, 1791, and Mar. 15, 1792, the title was changed to 
“Hudson Gazette”, which see. 

N. Y. State Lib. has Apr. 5, 1787-Mar. 27, 1788. 
Schenectady Pub. Lib. has Nov. 9, 1786. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. has Nov. 8, 1787. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 17, 
1789. Harvard has June 16, 30, Sept. 22, 1791. N. Y. 
State Lib. had a complete file, 1785-1792, which was 
destroyed in the Capitol fire of 1911. A. A.S. has: 

1785. Apr. 7 [fac-sim]. 
1786. May 18, 25. 
June 1”, 15, 22, 29. 
Aug. 3, 17. 
Sept. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Oct. 5, 19, 26. 
Nov. 9, 16, 30. 
Dec. 7, 14, 28. 


1787. Jan. 4, 11, 18, 25. 

Feb. 8, 22. 

Mar. 29. 

Apr. 5, 26. 

May 10, 31. 

June 14, 28. 

July 5. 

Aug. 2, 16. 

Sept. 20, 27. 

Oct. 4", 25. 

Nov. 8, 15. 

Dec. 6, 13, 20. 
1788. Jan. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 

Feb. 7, 21. 

Mar. 13. 

Apr. 8, 15, 22. 
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[Ithaca] American Journal, 1817 - 1820+-. 


Weekly. 


American Journal’’. 


New York. 


May 13, 20", 27. 
June 17, 24. 

July 8. 

Aug. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Sept. 2, 9, 23", 30. 
Oct. 14, 21. 

Nov. 25. 


Jan. 20". 

Feb. 17, 24. 

Mar. 17. 

Apr. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
July 6, 13. 

Sept. 3, 10", 17. 
Oct. 29. 

Dec. 17. 


Jan. 14. 
Feb. 18. 
Apr. 8, 29. 
June 3. 
Aug. 5. 
Sept. 30. 
Oct. 14, 28. 
Nov. 11, 18, 25. 
Dec. 30. 
Feb. 17. 
Apr. 7, 21. 
Nov. 10. 
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Established in August, 1817, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of June 23, 
1819, vol. 2, no. 45, published under the title of “The 


The issue of Aug. 11, 1819, vol. 2, 


no. 52, says, ‘This day completes the second year of the 


Journal establishment’’. 


It was undoubtedly established 


by Mack & Shephard, since they are given as the publishers 
in a list of New York newspapers of Jan. 1, 1818, recorded 
in the “Albany Argus” of Jan. 6, 1818. The issue of 
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June 23, 1819, was published by Mack & Searing (Ebene- 
zer Mack and Augustus P. Searing) and they continued 
the paper until after 1820. A. A. 8S. has: 


1819. June 23”. 
July 14, 28. 
Aug. 11. 
Sept. 22. 


Ithaca Gazette, 1816-1817. 


This paper undoubtedly succeeded the ‘Seneca 
Republican” in 1816, and preceded the “American 
Journal” established in 1817. It is referred to as the 
“Ithaca Gazette” in the “Auburn Gazette” of Dec. 
4,1816. Nocopy has been located. 


[Ithaca] Republican Chronicle, 1820+. 


Weekly. Established in June, 1820, by Spencer & 
Stockton (David D. Spencer and — Stockton), 
with the title of ‘The Republican Chronicle” (French, 
“Gazetteer of New York”, p. 655.). No copy has been 
located. 


[Ithaca] Seneca Republican, 1815-1816. 

Weekly. Established July 4, 1815, by Jonathan 
Ingersoll (French, Gazetteer of New York’’, 1860, p. 
655). It is listed as the “Republican”? among the New 
York newspapers of December, 1815, published in the 
“Albany Argus” of Dec. 26, 1815. No copy has been 
located. 


Johnstown Gazette, 1795-1798. 
Weekly. Established July 15, 1795, by Jacob Dock - 
stader, with the title of “The Johnstown Gazette’’. 
In 1798, apparently in October, the paper was transferred 
to Holden & Smith (David Holden and James [?] Smith). 
The last issue located is that of Nov. 28, 1798, vol. 3, 
no. 177. 
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N. Y. Pub. Lib. has July 15, 1795. Johnstown Hist. 
Soc. has Apr. 19, 1797. Harvard has Oct. 11, 1797; 
Nov. 28, 1798. <A. A.S. has: 


1796. Oct. 5”. 


[Johnstown] Montgomery Intelligencer, 1805 - 1807. 


Weekly. Established in February, 1805, by William 
Child, with the title of “Montgomery Intelligencer”’. 
With the issue of June 9, 1806, Child transferred the 
paper to James B. Robbins, who adopted a new volume 
numbering. Immediately after the State election of 
April, 1807, the paper was discontinued (see Munsell, 
“Typographical Miscellany”, p. 106). A. A. S. has: 


1806. June 9, 16. 
July 7. 
Aug. 4. 


[Johnstown] Montgomery Monitor, 1809 - 1820+. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 22, 1809, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Dec. 27, 1809, 
published by D[{avid] C. Miller, with the title of ‘Mont - 
gomery Monitor”. With the issue of Dec. 12, 1810, 
Miller transferred the paper to Rlussell] Prentice & 
Jlacob] D. Felthousen. With the issue of May 8, 1811, 
the firm was dissolved and the paper published by R. 
Prentice. As late as February, 1814, Prentice was still 
the publisher, but in December, 1817, Sylvester King 
was the publisher (see “Albany Argus’’, Jan. 6, 1818). 
It was continued until after 1820. 

Harvard has Dec. 12, 1810; Jan. 23, Feb. 6-20, Apr. 
17, May 8-22, June 5, 12, 26, July 3, 17, 1811; Jan. 28, 
1812. Albany Inst. has Mar. 10, 1812. A. A. 8. has: 


1809. Dec. 27. 


1810. Jan. 24, 31. 
Dec. 12, 19. 


1811. Mar. 20. 
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1812. Feb. 4. 
1814. Feb. 15, 22. 


[Johnstown] Montgomery Republican, 1806 - 1820+. 


Weekly. Established in August, 1806, judging from 
the volume numbering of later issues. It was established 
by William Child, who was subsequently, certainly 
before 1810, succeeded by his brother Asa Child. Con - 
tinued by the latter until after 1820. 

N. Y. State Lib. has May 22, 1810. A. A. S. has: 


1810. Jan. 24. 
Mar. 14. 
July 24. 
Sept. 18. 
Oct. 23. 


1813. Mar. 9. 
Aug. 3. 


[Kingston] Craftsman, 1820+. 


Weekly. Established Mar. 29, 1820, by Benjamin 
G. Jansen, with the title of “The Craftsman”. Con- 
tinued until after 1820. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. and Kingston City Lib. have Mar. 
29 - Dec. 30, 1820. A.A.S. has: 


1820. Apr. 12. 


[Kingston] Farmer’s Register, 1792-1793. 


Weekly. Established Sept. 29, 1792, by Nicholas 
Power and William Copp, with the title of ‘The Farmer’s 
Register”. It was discontinued with the issue of Sept. 
21, 1793, vol. 1, no. 52, and succeeded by the “Rising 
Sun”’. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 6-Sept. 14, 1793. N. J. 
Hist. Soc. has June 15,1793. A.A.S. has: 


1792. Oct. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Nov. 3, 10. 
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[Kingston] New York Journal, 1777. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of Holt’s “New York Journal”, which was 
suspended at New York City in August, 1776, because 
of the occupation of the city by the British. The paper 
was removed to Kingston, where it was revived with 
the issue of July 7, 1777, no. 1757, published by John 
Holt, with the title of ‘The New-York Journal, and the 
General Advertiser”. The last Kingston issue was that 
of Oct. 13, 1777, no 1771, and four days later the town 
was burned by the British. The paper was then removed 
to Poughkeepsie, where it was revived May 11, 1778. 
See under Poughkeepsie. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has July 7-Oct. 6, 1777. N. Y. Hist. 
Soc. has July 7, 28, Aug. 18, Sept. 8-Oct. 13, 1777. 
Lib. Congress has Aug. 25-Sept. 15, 29, Oct. 6, 1777. 


[Kingston] Plebeian, 1803 - 1815. 


Weekly. Established June 29, 1803, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Aug. 3, 1803, 
vol. 1, no. 6, published by Buel & Mitchell (Jesse Buel 
and Isaac Mitchell), with the title of “Plebeian”’. 
With the issue of June 24, 1805, the partnership was 
dissolved and the paper published by J. Buel. With the 
issue of Jan. 19, 1813, Buel removed to Albany, and the 
paper was published by Daniel MacDuffee, for the Pro - 
prietor. In June, 1814, the paper was purchased and 
published by John Tappen. The last issue with the title 
of “Plebeian”’ was that of July 25, 1815, vol. 12, no. 
631, after which it was changed to “Ulster Plebeian”’, 
which see. 

Harvard has Aug. 3, 1803-Oct. 27, 1807, fair; Sept. 
27, 1808. Albany Inst. has Mar. 13, Nov. 14, Dec. 
5, 26, 1806; Jan. 23, Mar. 6, Apr. 24, 1810; Apr. 9, 30; 
1811; Aug. 11, 25, Sept. 15, 29, Oct. 13-27, 1812. Mass. 
Hist. Soc. has Jan. 12-Nov. 22, 1808, scattering file. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has May 24, 1808-May 8, 1810; Dec. 
6, 1814. Lib. Congress has June 27, Aug. 29, Sept. 19, 
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1809; Sept. 14, 1813. Kingston City Lib. has July 26, 
1814-July 25,1815. A.A.S. has: 


1804. Feb. 8. 
Sept. 26. 
Oct. 3. 

1805. Jan. 28. 
Feb. 11, 18. 
Mar. 18. 
Apr. 15. 
July 11. 
Aug. 19. 
Nov. 15. 


1806. Jan. 2. 
Feb. 21. 
May 30. 
June 6, 13, 27. 
July 4. 
Aug. 1”, 8, 15, 29". 
Oct. 10, 24. 
Nov. 7. 
1807. Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 
Missing: Jan. 2, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 20, 
Mar. 13, Apr. 3, 17, May 1, 8, June 12, 
26, July 31, Sept. 11, Oct. 2-Dec. 1, 
22, 29. 
1808. Jan. 5. 
Mar. 8. 
Dec. 20, 27. 
1809. Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
Missing: Feb. 7, Apr. 11, 18, 25, May 9, 
30, June 6, 13, 20, July 4, 11, Aug. 8, 
15, 29, Sept. 12-Oct. 31, Nov. 21, Dec. 
26. 
1810. Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 
Missing: Jan. 23, Feb. 13, 27, Mar. 6, 13, 
Apr. 24, May 15, 29, July 10, 31, Aug. 
21, 28, Sept. 4, Oct. 2, 16, Nov. 13, 20, 
Dec. 25. 
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1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


1815. 


New York. 


Jan. 1, 8, 22, 29. 
Feb. 26. 

Mar. 12, 19. 
Apr. 2, 9, 16, 30. 
May 14. 

June 25. 

July 9, 30. 

Aug. 27. 

Sept. 10, 17, 24. 
Oct. 8, 15, 22. 
Nov. 12, 19. 
Dec. 17. 


Jan. 7, 21, 28". 
Feb. 11. 

Mar. 3, 17, 31. 
Apr. 14. 

May 5, 12. 
June 23. 

July 14, 28. 
Aug. 4, 25. 
Sept. 1, 8. 
Oct. 20, 27. 
Nov. 3, 10, 24. 
Dec. 8, 29. 


Jan. 19, 26. 
Feb. 9, 23. 
Mar. 2, 9, 23. 
June 1. 

Aug. 31". 
Oct. 5, 12. 
Nov. 3, 16. 
Dec. 28. 


Feb. 1, 15. 
Mar. 29. 
Aug. 23. 


May 16. 
June 27. 
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[Kingston] Rising Sun, 1793 - 1798. 


Weekly. Established Sept. 28, 1793, by William Copp 
and Samuel Freer, with the title of “Rising Sun’’. 
It succeeded “The Farmer’s Register’’, and the initial 
issue announced the dissolution of the firm of Power 
and Copp, who had published that paper. The last 
issue located is that of Feb. 24, 1798, vol. 5, no. 231, and 
it was succeeded probably in May, 1798, by the “ Ulster 
County Gazette”’. 

N. J. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 28, 1793-Apr. 17, 1795, 
fair; July 10, 1795; Feb. 24,1798. A.A.S. has: 


1794. Sept. 19. 
Oct. 17. 


[Kingston] Ulster and Delaware Gazette, 1798. See Ulster 
County Gazette. 


[Kingston] Ulster County Gazette, 1798 - 1803. 


Weekly. Established May 5, 1798, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue seen, that of May 12, 1798, vol. 
1, no. 2, published by Samuel Freer and Son, with the 
title of ‘Ulster County Gazette”. The next issue seen, 
that of Sept. 15, 1798, no. 20, was entitled “ Ulster 
and Delaware Gazette” and was published by Samuel 
Freer. The issue of May 4, 1799, vol. 2, no. 53, was 
again called “Ulster County Gazette”? and published 
by Samuel Freer and Son. The issue of May 10, 1800, 
vol. 2, no. 106, is the last located with this title and 
publisher, and the next issue found is that of Aug. 13, 
1803, vol. 6, no. 276, which is entitled “Ulster Ga- 
zette”’, and was published by Samuel S. Freer. See 
under “ Ulster Gazette’’. 

The “Ulster County Gazette’? has become famous 
because of the fact that the issue of Jan. 4, 1800, vol. 2, 
no. 88, containing the news of the death of Washington, 
has been reproduced so many times that literally tens of 
thousands of copies are now scattered over the country. 
Rev. Roswell R. Hoes of Washington, D. C., and the 
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officials at the Library of Congress and the American 
Antiquarian Society have compiled lists showing nearly 
two dozen variants of this reprint, nearly all made be- 
tween 1850 and 1880. No copy of the original issue has 
been located and the nearest issue to this date is that 
of May 10, 1800, the heading of which is reproduced in 
the N. Y. Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin, vol. 
1, p. 16. 

In the old Senate House, at Kingston, in 1911 were 
copies for May 12, Sept. 15, 1798; May 11, Oct. 12, 19. 
26, Nov. 2, 1799, but these are not now to be found, 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has May 4, 1799. Rev. Roswell R. 
Hoes, Washington, D. C., has the issue of May 10, 1800. 


[Kingston] Ulster Gazette, 1803 -1820+-. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of the “Ulster County Gazette”. The 
earliest issue located is that of Aug. 13, 1803, vol. 6, 
no. 276, published by Samuel 8S. Freer, with the title of 
“Uister Gazette”. At some time between 1815 and 1817, 
Samuel 8. Freer admitted Anthony Freer to partnership, 
and the paper was published by 8. 8. & A. Freer. It 
was continued until after 1820. 

Harvard has Dec. 17, 1803. Wis. Hist. Soc. has 
Aug. 18, Sept. 22, 1804. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 11, 
1809; Oct. 16, 1819. Albany Inst. has Feb. 13, 27, 1810. 
Conn. Hist. Soc. has July 16, 1811. A. A. S. has: 


1803. Aug. 13. 


1804. Jan. 28. 
Mar. 10, 17. 


1805. Apr. 13. 


1806. Feb. 14. 
Oct. 10. 
Nov. 28. 


1810. Aug. 28. 
Oct. 23. 


1815. Sept. 12. 
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[Kingston] Ulster Plebeian, 1815 - 1820+. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of the “Plebeian’’. The first issue with the 
title of “Ulster Plebeian” was that of Aug. 1, 1815, 
vol. 12, no. 632, published by John Tappen. It was 
continued by Tappen until after 1820. 

Kingston City Lib. has Aug. 1, 1815-July 18, 1818; 
July 24, 1819-Dec. 30, 1820. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 
14, 1818; Jan. 30, Sept. 11,1819. A.A.S. has: 


1815. Aug. 22. 
Oct. 10, 17, 24. 
Nov. 7. 
Dec. 5, 12, 26. 


1816. Jan. 2, 16, 30. 
Mar. 5, 12. 
Apr. 23. 


[Lansingburgh] American Spy, 1791-1798. 


Weekly. Established Apr. 8, 1791, by Silvester 
Tiffany, with the title of ‘American Spy”. With the 
issue of Aug. 3, 1792, William W. Wands was admitted to 
partnership and the paper was published by Silvester 
Tiffany and William W. Wands. With the issue of 
Dec. 21, 1792, the partnership was dissolved, although 
this was disputed by Tiffany, and William W. Wands 
became sole publisher. In June, 1797, Wands declined 
continuing the business and the press was sold to Robert 
Moffitt & Co., who established “The Northern Budget ”’, 
continuing the advertisements from the Spy. After a 
short interval, however, Charles R. Webster reestablished 
the “American Spy” and continued it up to the last 
issue located, that of Feb. 27, 1798, vol. 7, no. 351. 
The Spy was succeeded in September, 1798, by the 
“Lansingburgh Gazette’’. 

Troy Pub. Lib. has Apr. 8, 1791-June 6, 1797. Har- 
vard has Mar. 30, 1792, Feb. 24, Mar. 10, May 5, 26, 
June 9, 30, July 21, 28, 1795; Jan. 5, 1796-Apr. 18, 
1797, scattering file; Nov. 14, 1797; Feb. 6-27, 1798. 
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Boston Pub. Lib. has June 15, 1792. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
has June 11, 18, 1793; May 19, 1795; Oct. 11, 1796. 
Buffalo Hist. Soc. has Dec. 2, 16, 1794. Lib. Congress 
has Sept. 15,1795. A.A.S. has: 


1791. June 17. 
July 1. 
Aug. 26. 
Sept. 2. 
Nov. 4, 11. 


1792. Jan. 27. 
June 15, 22. 
July 6, 20, 27. 
Aug. 3, 10. 
Sept. 28. 
Oct. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Nov. 9, 16, 23. 
1793. Apr. 5, 26. 


1794. Jan. 7, 28”. 


1795. Feb. 17. 
Mar. 17. 
Nov. 10. 


1796. Sept. 20. 


1797. Feb. 21. 
Mar. 28. 
Apr. 11, 18, 25. 
May 16. 
Sept. 19. 
1798. Jan. 2. 


[Lansingburgh] Farmer’s Oracle, 1796 - 1797. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 1, 1796, by Luther Pratt, 
& Co. (Luther Pratt and Daniel Curtis), with the title 
of ‘‘ Farmer’s Oracle, and Lansingburgh Weekly Gazette”’. 
The issue of Jan. 24, 1797, was probably the last issue, 
as on Jan. 31, 1797, the paper was removed to Troy, 
where it continued under the title of ‘‘Farmer’s Oracle’’. 

Harvard has Nov. 15, 22, 1796. 
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|Lansingburgh] Farmers’ Register, 1803 - 1807. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 25, 1803, by Francis 
Adancourt, with the title of ‘Farmers’ Register”’. 
The last issue published at Lansingburgh was that of 
Nov. 10, 1807, vol. 5, no. 43, and with the next issue 
the paper was removed to Troy and continued under the 
same title. 

Harvard has Mar. 1, 1803-Nov. 10, 1807, fair. N. Y. 
Hist. Soc. has Feb. 8, 1803. Albany Inst. has Mar. 
24,1807. A.A.S. has: 


1803. Nov. 15. 


1804. Jan. 24. 
Mar. 20. 
July 24”. 


1806. Oct. 28. 
Dec. 2, 9, 30. 


1807. Jan. 6, 13. 
June 16, 23. 
July 7. 
Aug. 11, 18, 25. 
Sept. 8, 22, 29. 
Oct. 6, 13. 
Nov. 10. 


[Lansingburgh] Federal Herald, 1788 - 1790. 


Weekly. Removed from Albany and established at 
Lansingburgh without change of title or volume number - 
ing. The first Lansingburgh issue was that of Apr. 
28, 1788, vol. 1, no. 11, published by Babcock & Hickok 
(John Babcock and — Hickok), with the title of 
“The Federal Herald’’. It was continued by this firm 
until its suspension, with the issue of June 7, 1790, 
vol. 4, no. 1, total no. 121. 

Troy Pub. Lib. has May 5-Nov. 10, 1788; Jan. 12, 
26, Feb. 2, 23, May 25, 1789-May 17, 1790. N. Y. 
Hist. Soc. has May 26, 1788. A.A.S. has: 
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1788. Apr. 28. 
May 5”, 19”, 26. 
June 2, 16, 23, 30. 
July 21, 28. 
Aug. 4, 11, 25. 
Sept. 1, 8, 22”. 
Oct. 20. 
Nov. 3, 17. 
Dec. 29. 


1789. Jan. 19", 26”. 
Feb. 16, 23. 
Mar. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Apr. 13, 20, 27. 
June 22. 
Aug. 10, 17, 24. 
Sept. 7, 28. 
Oct. 5, 26. 
Nov. 2, 9, 16. 
Dec. 7, 21. 


1790. Feb. 1. 
Mar. 22”, 29. 
Apr. 5, 19, 26. 
May 3, 10, 17, 24. 
June 7. 


Lansingburgh Gazette, 1798 - 1820+-. 


Weekly. Established Sept. 18, 1798, by Gardiner 
Tracy, with the title of “Lansingburgh Gazette”. It 
succeeded the “‘American Spy”, continuing its adver - 
tisements, but adopting a new volume numbering. 
With the issue of Oct. 14, 1806, Luther Bliss was admitted 
to partnership and the paper was published by Tracy 
& Bliss, and continued by them until after 1820. 

Troy Pub. Lib. has Dec. 4, 1798- Dec. 27, 1814; Jan. 
3-Dec. 26, 1815, fair; Mar. 11, May 27, July 8, Oct. 
14, 21, 1817; Feb. 9, Apr. 20, July 13, Aug. 17, Sept. 
28, Nov. 16, 1819; Jan. 11, Feb. 15, Mar. 14, 28, June 
13, Aug. 8, Oct. 10, 31, Nov. 14, Dec. 5, 1820. Harvard 
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has Sept. 18, 1798; Nov. 23, Dec. 21, 1802; Mar. 22,Aug. 
2, 23, 1803; Apr. 10, May 15, 1804. N. Y. State Lib. 
has Jan.-Dec., 1808; May 8, 1810; Mar. 5, 1811- 
Dec. 29, 1812, fair; Jan.-Dec. 1813. Port Jervis Lib. 
has Apr. 2, 1799; July 6, Aug. 17, 1813. Long Id. 
Hist Soc. has May 1, 1804. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Sept. 
24, 1805. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 27, 1810; June 4, 
1811. A. A.S. has: 


1799, Jan.15. 


1803. Feb. 15. 
Sept. 6. 


1807. Oct. 27. 
1810. Aug. 7. 

1813. Jan. 26. 
1814. Dec. 27. 
1819. Aug. 10. 


[Lansingburgh] Northern Budget, 1797 - 1798. 


Weekly. Established June 20, 1797, by Robert 
Moffitt & Co., with the title of ‘The Northern Budget”’. 
With the issue of July 11, 1797, the title was altered to 
“Northern Budget”. The last issue published at 
Lansingburgh was that of May 8, 1798, vol. 1, no. 47, 
after which the paper was removed to Troy and continued 
under the same name. 

Troy Pub. Lib. has June 27, 1797-May 8, 1798. 
Harvard has June 20, Aug. 8, 22, Sept. 12-Oct. 3, 24, 
31, Nov. 14, 28, 1797; Feb. 6, 1798. A. A. S. has: 


1797. June 27. 
July 4. 
Nov. 28”. 


Lansingburgh] Northern Centinel, 1787 - 1788. 


Weekly. Established May 21, 1787, by Claxton & 
Babcock (—— Claxton and John Babcock), with the 
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title of “The Northern Centinel, and Lansingborough 
Advertiser”. With the issue of Oct. 15, 1787, “ Lansing - 
borough”’ in the title was changed to ‘“ Lansingburgh”’, 
the printers having been led into error through “being 
strangers here when they first established their business’’. 
The last issue located is that of Jan. 15, 1788, vol. 1, 
no. 35, and the paper was discontinued before the end 
of January, and removed to Albany where it was estab - 
lished as “The Federal Herald” on Feb. 11, 1788. 
Troy Pub. Lib. has May 21, 1787-Jan. 8, 1788. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. has July 9, 1787. A.A.5. has: 
1787. June 4, 11. 
July 9, 16. 
Aug. 6, 13. 
Sept. 10, 24. 
Oct. 1, 8, 15, 22. 
Nov. 27. 
Dec. 11, 18, 25. 


1788. Jan. 15. 


Lansingburgh Recorder, 1794-1795. 

Semi-weekly and weekly. A continuation, without 
change of volume numbering, of “Tiffany’s Recorder”’. 
The first issue with the title of “‘ Lansingburgh Recorder”’ 
was that of Dec. 9, 1794, vol. 3, no. 169, published 
semi-weekly by Gardner & Hill (George Gardner and 
—— Hill), who had purchased the paper from Tiffany. 
Early in 1795, the title was changed to “The Recorder” 
and publication to weekly. In May or June 1795 the 
paper was removed to Troy, where it was continued 
without change of volume numbering. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 9, 1794; Apr. 28, 1795. 
A. A. 8. has: 


1794. Dec. 26. 


[Lansingburgh] Tiffany’s Recorder, 1793 - 1794. 


Weekly. The earliest issue located, that of June 11, 
1793, no. 92, published by Silvester Tiffany, with the 
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title of “‘ Tiffany’s Recorder”, seems to show that Tiffany 
established the paper in June 1793, but continued the 
volume numbering of the “American Spy’’, from the 
conduct of which paper he had been dropped with the 
issue of Dec. 21, 1792, no. 90. The last issue located 
with the title of “Tiffany’s Recorder” is that of Sept. 
, 23, 1794, no. 158, and in December the title was changed 
to the “Lansingburgh Recorder’, which see. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has June 11, 1793. Lib. Congress 
has Feb. 18, 1794. N. Y. State Lib. has Aug. 12, 1794. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 12, 1794. A. A. S. has: 


1793. Dee. 31. 


1794. May 27. 
Aug. 19. 
Sept. 23. 


Levanna Gazette, 1798. 


Weekly. Established June 20, 1798, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue noted, that of Nov. 21, 1798, 
vol. 1, no. 23, published by R[———] Delano, with the 
title of ‘“‘Levanna Gazette; or Onondaga Advertiser” 
(Storke, “History of Cayuga County”, p. 415). Another 
copy noted is that of Dec. 5, 1798, vol. 1, no. 25 (Clayton, 
“History of Onondaga County”, p. 194). In Follett’s 
“Press of Western New York”, p. 66, is noted a copy 
of the third number. No copy has been located by the 
compiler of this list. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, OCTOBER 17, 1917. 
AT THE HALL OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER. 


The annual meeting was called to order at 10.45 
a.m.,in Antiquarian Hall. President Lincoln was in 
the chair. 


There were present the following members: 


Edmund Mills Barton, Franklin Bowditch Dexter, 
Samuel Swett Green, Reuben Colton, Henry Herbert 
Edes, Edward Herbert Thompson, Augustus George 
Bullock, Charles Pickering Bowditch, Francis Hen- 
shaw Dewey, Rev. Calvin Stebbins, Rev. William 
DeLoss Love, William Trowbridge Forbes, George 
Henry Haynes, Arthur Lord, Charles Lemuel Nichols, 
Waldo Lincoln, George Parker Winship, Rev. Austin 
Samuel Garver, Samuel Utley, Benjamin Thomas Hill, 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Victor Hugo Paltsits, 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, Lincoln Newton Kinni- 
cutt, Franklin Pierce Rice, Worthington Chauncey 
Ford, Henry Ernest Woods, William Coolidge Lane, 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, Samuel Bayard Woodward, 
George Hubbard Blakeslee, Marshall Howard Saville, 
Wilfred Harold Munro, Justin Harvey Smith, Henry 
Winchester Cunningham, John Spencer Bassett, Rev. 
Herbert Edwin Lombard, Bernard Christian Steiner, 
Grenville Howland Norcross, Thomas Hovey Gage, 
John Whittemore Farwell, Rev. Henry Bradford 
Washburn, Leonard Wheeler, Alexander George 
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McAdie, Nathaniel Thayer Kidder, Richard Ward | 
Greene, George Anthony Gaskill, Charles Edwards j 
Park. 


After the reading of the call for the meeting, the 
Secretary read the records of the semi-annual meeting. 
The President read the report of the Council. The 
Treasurer read the report on the finances of the 
Society. The Librarian read his report on the con- A 
dition of the Library. It was moved by Judge Utley 


that these three reports be accepted as the report of 
the Council and be referred to the Committee of Pub- 


lication. 


The next business in order being the election of 
new members, the President appointed Messrs. Nor- 
cross, Love and Gaskill a committee to collect and 
count the ballots. The committee reported that 
there were no nominations for active membership, 
but that the Society had elected the following to 
foreign membership: 


Jules Jusserand, France. 
James Rodway, British Guiana. 
Alberto Membrefio, Honduras. 


Then followed the election of officers of the Society. 
Messrs. Edes, Bowen, and Tuttle were appointed a ’ 
committee to collect ballots for President and reported 
the unanimous re-election of Mr. Waldo Lincoln. 
Messrs. Winship, R. W. Greene and Lombard were 
appointed a committee to present nominations for 
the other offices and reported the following: 


Vice-Presidents: 


Samuel Abbott Green, LL.D., of Groton, Mass. 
Andrew McFarland Davis, A.M., of Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Councillors: 

Samuel Swett Green, A.M., of Worcester, Mass. 

Granville Stanley Hall, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 

Samuel Utley, LL.B., of Worcester, Mass. 

Arthur Prentice Rugg, LL.D., of Worcester, Mass. 

Charles Grenfill Washburn, A.B., of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Francis Henshaw Dewey, A.M., of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Henry Winchester Cunningham, A.B., of Milton, 
Mass. 

Clarence Winthrop Bowen, Ph.D., of New York, 
N. Y. 

George Parker Winship, A.M., of Cambridge, 
Mass. 

William Howard Taft, LL.D., of New Haven, 
Conn. 

Secretary for Foreign Correspondence: 


James Phinney Baxter, Litt.D., of Portland, Me. 


Secretary for Domestic Correspondence: 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, A.M., of Cambridge, 


Mass. 
Recording Secretary: 


Charles Lemuel Nichols, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer: 
Samuel Bayard Woodward, M.D., of Worcester, 
Mass. 
Committee of Publication: 
Franklin Pierce Rice, of Worcester, Mass. 
George Henry Haynes, Ph.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Charles Lemuel Nichols, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
Julius Herbert Tuttle, of Dedham, Mass. 


Auditors: 
Benjamin Thomas Hill, A.B., of Worcester, Mass. 
Homer Gage, M.D., of Worcester, Mass. 
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On motion of Mr. Farwell it was voted that the 
Secretary be empowered to cast a yea ballot for the 
names reported. The oath was then administered 
to the Secretary. 


There being no further business, the following 
papers were read: 


‘“‘Student Life at Yale a Century Ago,”’ by Franklin 
B. Dexter. Mr. Dexter stated that this paper was 
suggested by the publication of the letters of Stephen 
Salisbury during his life at Harvard, as prepared by 
our associate, Mr. Hill. The paper contained much 
of interest and called out a number of queries. Mr. 
Bowditch asked if there was a rule in those days at 
Yale that students should not give presents to their 
tutors. He related an incident where Professor 
Sophocles, at Harvard, saved for himself a basket of 
fruit by his own timely suggestion that perhaps it 
came from the father of the student who brought it 
as a freewill offering. Mr. Dexter said that such 
gifts were allowed at Yale. Mr. Lane asked if at 
that time the instructors at Yale taught various stud- 
ies to the same class, as was the case in Harvard. 
Mr. Dexter stated that a tutor was assigned to each 
class and that he taught all the branches up to the 
period of the senior year, which latter was taken by 
the President. In 1830 Horace Bushnell, then a 
tutor, refused to accept this method and from his 
time a tutor was assigned for each study. Mr. Lin- 
coln asked the size of the college classes and Mr. 
Dexter replied that in 1817 the class numbered seven- 
ty; earlier classes had a less number, in 1797, for 
example, the size of the class was forty. Mr. Bowen 
spoke of the diaries of Rev. Samuel Williams, Abiel 
Holmes, and Richard Storrs, now in possession of the 
Connecticut Historical Society, which were written 
about 1790 and which contained much of interest in 
this connection. 
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Prof. Marshall H. Saville read a very interesting 
account of ‘‘Some Unpublished Letters of Pedro de 
la Gasca relating to the Conquest of Peru,” and 
Prof. George H. Blakeslee presented a paper entitled 
‘Will Democracy alone make the World safe: a Study 
of the History of the Foreign Relations of Democratic 
States.”’ It was moved and voted that these papers 
be referred to the Committee of Publication. 

The members were invited to lunch at the house of 
the President, at the close of the meeting. The 
meeting was then dissolved. P 


CHARLES LEMUEL NICHOLS, 
Recording Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


For the first time since the writer has been a member 
of the Council, there is no death to report of any active 
member since the previous meeting of the Society; 
nor, so far as is known, has there been more than one 
death among the foreign members. In the present 
disturbed state of the world, it may easily happen 
that other foreign members have died, without 
the fact being reported in this country. Even in 
peaceful times such information is frequently much 
delayed, and members will confer a favor by reporting, 
to the Secretary or the Librarian, the decease of any 
foreign member which may come to their knowledge. 
Information has been received this month of the 
death of Doctor Juan B. Ambrosetti, of Buenos Aires, 
which occurred May 28, 1917, at Buenos Aires. 
Doctor Ambrosetti was director of the ethnographical 
museum of the National University of Buenos Aires 
and head of its archaeological expeditions, and was 
a contributor of many monographs to scientific pub- 
lications in Argentina and elsewhere. He had visited 
the United States on several occasions and was a 
frequent attendant at the meetings of the Society 
of Americanists. He was elected to this Society in 
April, 1910. 

The funds of the Society, though recently increased 
by the payment of a legacy from Horace Davis, of 
San Francisco, whose death was announced at the 
last annual meeting, still remain insufficient to furnish 
an income competent to meet the Society’s needs. 
This legacy, amounting, less California inheritance 
taxes, to $4,786.25, has been added to the Centennial 
Fund. The use of the income is unrestricted but will 
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not materially increase the Society’s revenue, since 
it will be necessary to use most of the principal, to 
pay a note of the Society held by the Worcester Art 
Museum amounting to $3,756, which was given for 
land in the rear of the library building, the interest 
on which note has been paid by a member of the 
Council who agreed to assume this burden for five 
years, which term is about to expire. Owing to the 
present high cost of everything necessary for the 
maintenance of the Library, it will be unavoidable 
to use the utmost economy in order to confine expen- 
ditures to the current income. Appropriations for 
books have been reduced by one thousand dollars and 
few books will be purchased beyond what have been 
contracted for, reliance being placed upon exchanges 
and gifts for further increase. It is proposed to use 
such sums as may be available for the arrangement 
and classification of material already obtained, for 
which both time and money and necessary assistance 
have hitherto been lacking. It may also be requisite 
to reduce the size of the published Proceedings, the 
present high cost of paper, composition, and printing 
rendering such economy almost imperative. 

A year ago the Council called attention to the 
pressing need for an enlarged stack to provide for the 
growth of the newspaper collection. Before any 
further attempt was made to interest members in this 
matter, war was declared with Germany and it was 
felt to be useless to make any effort to raise the neces- 
sary sum during the continuance of the war. Room 
will be made in the basement for the storage of so 
many of the least important files as will make room 
for those most frequently called for. This is an ex- 
pensive and unsatisfactory expedient, but there seems 
to be no alternative. Meanwhile an effort will be 
made to dispose of duplicate material, now occupying 
valuable space in the basement and in the bookstack, 
and by rearranging the shelving of the newspaper 
stack the capacity of that can be somewhat increased. 
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The writer completes with this meeting his tenth 
year as President and it seems an appropriate time 
to review the work of the Society and the advance of 
its Library and collections during that period. There 
exists no accurate (nor inaccurate) estimate of the 
Library in 1907, but the next year the books were 
roughly counted, in preparation for the construction 
of the new building. An estimate of the several 
collections was made and the results were used in the 
Society’s Handbook, published in 1909. The state- 
ments in that book are therefore available for com- 
parison with the present state of the collections. The 
mere details of growth expressed in figures are dry 
reading, but it will be necessary to impose on the pa- 
tience of the members for a few minutes, as in no other 
way can the advance of the Society be made clear. 

From 1812 to 1831 the number of members was 
unlimited, no distinction was made between resident 
and non-resident members, and many gentlemen 
were elected who never qualified. From 1831, when 
the number of members was first fixed, until 1907, 
active membership was limited to one hundred and 
forty. In April, 1907, this number was increased to 
one hundred and seventy-five, where it still remains. 
In October, 1907, there were one hundred and thirty- 
five active members, representing twenty-two States 
and Territories of the Union, and twenty-four foreign 
members representing eleven countries. There are 
today one hundred and seventy-four active members 
from twenty-six States and Territories, and thirty 
foreign members from fifteen countries. In 1907, 
ninety-eight members were residents of New England, 
or 72 per cent; today one hundred and four are resi- 
dents of New England, or 60 per cent. Of the ninety- 
eight New England members in 1907 eighty were 
from Massachusetts, or 59 per cent, and thirty from 
Worcester, or 22 per cent. Today eighty-five are 
from Massachusetts, or 49 per cent, and twenty-eight 
from Worcester, or 16 per cent, showing a noteworthy 
broadening in membership. 
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The Society’s invested and interest-bearing endow- 
ment in 1907 was $218,902.07; of which $60,000 was 
due to a partial payment, during the preceding finan- 
cial year, of the legacy of Mr. Stephen Salisbury; and 
the non-productive real estate was valued at $70,000. 
The next year the interest-bearing endowment was 
increased $149,500 by the payment of the balance of 
the Salisbury legacy. In October, 1917 the interest- 
bearing endowment is $319,264, and the actual cost 
of the non-productive real estate $189,905.71; an 
increase of about $100,000 in the former item and 
about $120,000 in the latter or $220,000 in all. Of 
this $149,500 is due to the legacy of Mr. Salisbury 
and the balance, about $70,000, to legacies and sub- 
scriptions received during the past ten years, which 
latter sum is the largest amount received in any ten 
consecutive years since the Society’s foundation if 
Mr. Salisbury’s legacy is excepted, and is largely due 
to the efforts of the present administration. 

In October, 1849 the Society first began the regular 
publication of its Proceedings, two numbers being 
printed annually and three of these numbers making 
a volume until 1911, since which time the two numbers 
of each year have constituted a volume. The size 
of the numbers has increased from an average of one 
hundred and forty pages previous to 1911, to an aver- 
age during the past three years of two hundred and 
thirty-seven pages, a part of this increase being due 
to comprehensive bibliographies which have become 
something of a specialty of the Society, and which 
it seems very desirable should so continue. Previous 
to 1909 the Society, in ninety-seven years, published 
eight volumes of Transactions, formerly called 
“‘Archaeologia Americana.’”’ Since then four more 
volumes have been published, besides a volume of the 
Proceedings from 1812 to 1849 containing five hun- 
dred and eighty-one pages. The reduced income, 
owing to the completion of the new building, and the 
gradually increasing cost of printing have not allowed 
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the publication of further volumes of Transactions, 
the Publishing Fund being less than sufficient to pro- 
vide for the printing of the enlarged Proceedings. 

In 1908 the Library was estimated to contain 99,000 
volumes, including 7,000 volumes of newspapers, 
4,000 almanacs, and 2,000 genealogies, besides about 
135,000 pamphlets, a slight overestimate of all but 
the last item. The old building at Lincoln Square was 
filled to overflowing to such a degree that many vol- 
umes of newspapers were stored outside the building, 
and many departments of the Library were extremely 
inconvenient of access. The Library had practically 
reached its limit of growth for lack of room, which 
was unfortunate, since with the payment of Mr. 
Salisbury’s legacy the Society was then, for the first 
time in many years, in possession of an income ade- 
quate to its wants. As something had to be done to 
provide not only for expected and desired growth, but 
also for the safety of the Library, land was bought 
and the present building completely finished and 
occupied early in 1911. The shelving in it was 
planned to accommodate 170,000 volumes including 
12,000 volumes of newspapers, this being thought to 
be ample provision for the growth of from fifteen to 
twenty years, and the whole building was made abso- 
lutely fireproof. The cost of this unfortunately 
reduced the Society’s income to a point which, while 
larger than before the receipt of Mr. Salisbury’s 
legacy, was quite insufficient to provide for the pur- 
chase of rare and valuable specimens of Americana, 
and for the needful expenses incident to the care of a 
large reference library, the almost unrestricted use 
of which was, as ever, offered freely to the public. 
But for the last eight years a young and ambitious 
librarian, with a keen scent for an old book, and with 
an astonishing knowledge of values in the auction 
room, has been able, in spite of an inadequate income, 
to fill the newspaper stack to overflowing and to make 
the shelving for other volumes to appear in need of 
early enlargement. 
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The growth of the Library as a whole, considering 
the money spent, has been phenomenal, and some of 
the departments have been raised from comparative 
insignificance to a high rank among collections of 
Americana. By actual count there are now on the 
shelves 128,728 volumes and 192,058 pamphlets, an 
increase since 1908 of thirty and forty-two per cent 
respectively. 

In the special line of American imprints previous 
to 1820, the Library contained in 1907 about 25,000 
out of an estimated total of 75,000 titles. There 
have since been acquired 11,824 titles, so that today 
the Library has very nearly one-half of the whole num- 
ber. The majority of these recent acquisitions are, of 
course, of no great value except from a bibliographical 
and historical point of view, but among the most 
noteworthy are: 

The three editions of the Saur Bible published at 
Germantown; the ‘‘ Blutige Schau-Platz”’ of 1748, a 
splendid production of the Ephrata Press; and the 
‘“‘Zionitischer Weyrauchs-Hiigel,’’ 1739, the first book 
printed by Christopher Saur. 

A perfect copy of ‘‘The Laws, Statutes, Ordinances 
and Constitutions of the City of New York,” 1763, 
with rubricated preliminary page. 

The ‘Civil, Military and Ecclesiastical Register of 
New Hampshire” of 1772. This belongs to the 
almanac collection and is exceedingly rare. 

‘“‘ Abridgment of Military Discipline,’’ Boston, 1690, 
the first work of a military nature printed in the 
United States. 

Besides these about 100 imprints previous to 1775, 
unknown to bibliographers, have been secured, and 
sixteen works by Cotton Mather and four by Increase 
Mather have been added to a collection previously 
surpassed by no other library, and the collection of 
American Bibles has been trebled, making it one of 
the three best in the country. 

Over five hundred genealogies have been obtained, 
and of books on New England local history about 
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two hundred volumes have been added to what was 
previously a very good collection, making it today 
practically complete, while so many county and town 
histories outside of New England have been obtained 
as to make that collection, which in 1907 was hardly 
worthy of notice, the best in New England and among 
the best six in the United States. 

The Society has now one of the finest collections of 
American periodicals to be found anywhere, being 
especially strong in initial numbers and in unusual 
publications. 

There are over four thousand city and town direc- 
tories in the Library, covering the whole United 
States, whereas formerly the Society possessed few 
outside of Massachusetts. 

Through the kindness of Hon. Charles G. Washburn 
and Congressman Winslow the Library has been re- 
stored to the list of recipients of Government publi- 
cations, from which it had been inadvertently removed 
in 1906, and has, probably, the most complete collec- 
tion of government imprints outside of Washington. 

For several years Miss Alice W. Kurtz, a young 
American woman, travelled through Mexico and 
Guatemala, seeking for rare imprints of those coun- 
tries. Through her the Society has been able to 
obtain, at very reasonable cost, a really remarkable 
number of those imprints, a collection especially strong 
in the vocabularios and artes of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, besides many newspapers of 
the nineteenth century. 

Ten years ago the Library owned almost no cat- 
alogues of book dealers or of book auction sales, while 
today it has practically complete files of the cat- 
alogues of American book auction houses, many of 
them being priced and in the case of important sales 
with the names of buyers inserted. It has about 
ninety per cent of the catalogues of American book 
dealers and a very large proportion of the English 
catalogues. The collection contains over fourteen 
thousand pieces, and in connection with the author cat- 
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alogue of the Congressional Library, of which the 
Society is a depository, furnishes a mine of biblio- 
graphical information which is frequently used by 
correspondents, and is invaluable to the library staff. 

By the generosity of Mr. Charles H. Taylor, Jr., 
the Library now has over one thousand titles on 
American journalism, forming a notable collection 
on that interesting and important subject. 

Over fifty-three hundred almanacs have been 
added in the last ten years to the four thousand 
formerly owned by the Society, making this the largest 
and best collection of American almanacs in the United 
States. Owing to the ample room provided in the 
new building the almanacs are now conveniently 
shelved and systematically arranged. 

The collection of American school-books, which 
was of unusual merit in 1907, has since been more 
than doubled, now numbers ten thousand volumes, 
and is of very great importance for the study of 
education. 

Except through the generosity of the New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, in depositing its col- 
lection of maps with this Society, no large addition 
has been made in this department, but the greatest 
improvement to be noted here is the alphabetical 
arrangement of the maps in the steel cases provided 
for them in the Map and Print Room, which facili- 
tates their being consulted and preserves them from 
destruction. The same may be said of the broadsides, 
prints, photographs and miscellaneous objects belong- 
ing to the Society, which are now not only much 
safer, but so much more easy of access as to make 
them seem, though not materially more numerous 
than before, almost new possessions. Among these 
miscellaneous objects may be mentioned a collection 
of over nineteen hundred specimens of the copper 
tokens issued during the Civil War, which was secured 
in 1914 through the liberality of a member, the Society 
possessing up to that time a very few varieties. 
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The gift of Mrs. Emma De F. Morse, in 1913, of the 
remarkable collection of American historical pottery, 
is too recent and important to have been forgotten 
by the members. It comprises 218 varieties of dark 
blue Staffordshire ware and 105 other pieces all with 
American views, many of great rarity and interest. 

Through the generosity and continuing labor of the 
Rev. Herbert E. Lombard, the Society now possesses 
a collection of American book-plates of notable inter- 
est and value. Mr. Lombard presented the Library 
with his own collection, and has since been devoted 
to its increase so that, with the purchase a year ago 
of the Terry book-plates, the Society, which in 1907 
owned practically none, now owns more than ten 
thousand of these samples of the engraver’s art. 

Several specimens of the work of Paul Revere, some 
of them heretofore unknown, have been purchased 
in the last eight years and the Library now has nearly 
every known print by this interesting engraver. 

The increase of newspapers has been most remark- 
able; 2,534 bound volumes and 118,917 unbound 
numbers, equal to about 1,200 volumes, have been 
secured. Most of these date before 1870, though 
perhaps one-fifth are current publications, the Society 
preserving and binding about thirty-five modern 
newspapers each year. The greatest improvement 
in the newspaper files has been in the years from 1820 
to 1850, in which period the Library was weakest in 
1907, but over five thousand issues have been obtained 
previous to 1800. The most important files secured are: 

Washington Globe, 1832-1863; Washington Star, 
1853-1865; True Flag, 1852-1886; Arkansas Gazette, 
1820-1849; Newport Mercury, 1800-1850; Providence 
Gazette, 1780-1825; New York Shipping and Com- 
mercial List, 1827-1860; Missouri Gazette, 1809-1818; 
New York Atlas, 1838-1872; Windham Herald, 1792- 
1805; Cincinnati Gazette, 1844-1877; Wisconsin Argus 
and Wisconsin State Journal, together covering the 
years from 1844 to 1898; Pawtucket Gazette, 1839- 
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1909; Concord Statesman, 1837-1866; New Hampshire 
Gazette, 1799-1848; Portsmouth Journal, 1821-1903; 
Pennsylvania Packet, 1783-1790; and the two remark- 
able files of the Alexandria Gazette, 1800-1910, and 
the Reading Adler, 1796-1913, both of these being 
office files and practically complete, each covering 
more than one hundred years. 

A very large and valuable collection of South 
American papers has also been secured, partly by 
purchase and partly by exchange with Harvard Uni- 
versity; and files of papers published in the West 
Indies and forming a remarkable collection of the 
newspapers of the Windward and Leeward Islands, 
was given to the Library in 1913. Since that time 
a successful effort has been made to acquire the 
Trinidad newspapers of the last thirty years, so that, 
with but few breaks, the Library possesses the local 
news of some one of those islands since 1790, a period 
of more than one hundred and twenty-five years. 

While not many additions have been made to the 
manuscripts, mention must not be omitted of the 
“Records of the Council for New England,”’ presented 
by the late Frederick Lewis Gay in 1912, on the occa- 
sion of the centennial celebration of the Society. This 
gift was a great compliment to the Society and its 
officers, showing Mr. Gay’s appreciation of the value 
of the Library, of the care taken for its preservation 
and of his confidence in the continuation of that care. 
It is the aim of the present administration to deserve 
that confidence, in the hope that other collectors, 
whether members of the Society or not, may follow 
Mr. Gay’s example, and honor the Society by entrust- 
ing to it their gems of early Americana, so that, safe 
from the dangers and vicissitudes of private owner- 
ship, these may be preserved for the benefit of the 
future students of American history. 


WALDO LINCOLN, 
For the Council. 
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OBITUARY. 


THEODORE FRELINGHUYSEN DWIGHT. 


Theodore Frelinghuysen Dwight,* the son of Almon 
and Cyria White Dwight, was born at Auburn, N.Y., 
June 11, 1846, and died at Boston, Mass., February 
3, 1917. As a young man, he was a clerk in a whole- 
sale hardware house at Auburn, and in 1867 took a 
clerical position at San Francisco, where he remained 
for four years, and where he was active in Y.M.C.A. 
work. In 1871 he came to New York City where he 
occupied a position in the book-store of G. P. Putnam 
& Sons. From 1883 to 1888 he was Chief of Bureau 
of Rolls and Library at Washington, and from April, 
1892 to April, 1894, he was librarian of the Boston 
Public Library. In 1895 be edited the Papers of the 
Military Historical Society of Massachusetts. In 1900 
he went abroad and took up his residence at La Tour 
de Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. In 1904 he was appointed 
consular agent at Vevey, which position he retained 
until 1913. He then returned to this country and 
made Boston his home until his death. Mr. Dwight 
was elected a member of this Society in April 1885. 

Ss. U. 


*This obituary should have appeared in the April number of the Proceedings. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts 
and expenditures for the year ending Sept. 30, 1917, to which is 
appended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the 
condition of the various funds. 


Oct. 1, 1917, the net assets were invested as follows: 


Library Building $189,905.71 
Municipal bonds 114,476.00 
Railroad bonds 81,985.50 
Street Railway bonds 19,530 .0C 
Public Utilities bonds 16,856 .00 
Miscellaneous bonds 35,052.00 
Railroad shares 20,767 .00 
Bank shares 5,345 .00 
Miscellaneous shares 9,484.50 
Mortgages 15,100.00 
Cash on deposit 4,480.20 

$512,981.91 
Less Art Museum note 3,756 .00 
Total capital $509,225.91 
Less Library Building 189,905.71 
Capital bearing interest $319,320 .20 


With the exception of $6,800. New York,New Haven & Hartford 
stock and $5,000. Boston & Maine bonds, all of our securities are 
paying dividends or interest. 

Through the re-organization of the Pere Marquette Railroad 
we own in place of $5,000. 4% Ist Mtge. bonds, $5,000. new 4% 
and $500. 5% bonds. 
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$1,000. in bonds of the West End Street Railway and $3,000. 
of the Worcester & Marlborough Street Railway became due and 
were paid off during the year and in their place the Treasurer, 
with the consent of the Finance Committee, purchased $1,000. 
of the British Secured 544% loan and $3,000. 5% bonds of the 
Norton Co. 

Principal account has been increased by receipt of the bequest 
of $5,000. from the estate of Horace Davis of San Francisco, 
reduced by the payment of the California inheritance tax to 
$4,786.25, which sum has been temporarily credited to Centennial 
Fund; by the sale of rights accruing to stock in Worcester Trust 
Co. and American Telephone and Telegraph Co. $201.50; 
by dividends in liquidation of three banks $238.83; by gifts 
$125.; by income transferred to principal $129.82; by Life Member- 
ships (4) $200; by sale of duplicates $1,110.20; by reimbursement 
to the Publishing Fund $252. and to the Salisbury Legacy Fund 
$177., according to the plan of the Council two yearsago. With 
the payment of an equal amount next year, these funds will be 
again intact. A portion of this money has been invested in 
$5,000. 5% bonds of the Detroit Edison Co. 


SAMUEL B. WOODWARD, Treasurer. 
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PRINCIPAL ACCOUNT 


Principal Received since Oct. 1, 1916. 


Sale of Stocks and Bonds over book value....... $291.28 
Richard Ward Greene Life Membership.......... 50.00 
Lawrence Park Life Membership................ 50.00 
Ernest L. Gay Life Membership................ 50.00 
Isaac Rand Thomas Life Membership........... 50.00 
Reimbursement of Publishing Fund by one-third 

amount charged in 1915 report.............. 252.00 
Reimbursement of Salisbury Legacy Fund by one- 

third amount charged in 1915 report......... 177.00 
Income added to principal 

Special Gifts Fund...................$22.00 

James L. Whitney Fund.............. 12.82 

95.00 

129.82 

Albert C. Bates contribution to Purchasing 

Dr. Homer Gage contribution to Special 

Horace Davis 4,786 .25 
James Lyman Whitney estate.................. 55.10 
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$503,290 .50 


7,126.65 


$510,417.15 


Expended for books from Purchasing Fund....... 1,048.05 
Expended for books from Special Gifts Fund... .. 200 .00 
1,248.05 
$509,169.10 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Unexpended Income 1916. $475.27 
Income from Investments...................... 13,994.82 
Sale of 202.59 
15,047 .68 


$524,216.78 
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Income carried to Principal..................... $129.82 
Light, Heat, Water & Telephone................ 1,090 .37 
Treasurer and Office Expense................... 522.20 
Books (less $1,048.05 charged to Purchasing 
Fund and $200. to Special Gifts)........ = 2,410.52 
$ 14,990.87 
$509,225.91 
ASSETS 
Cash on deposit in bank..................... 4,480.20 
$512,981 .91 
LIABILITIES 
Worcester Art Museum Note................. 3,756 .00 
$509,225.91 
Ocr. 1, 1917 
ConDITION OF THE FuND AccouNTs 
Fund Title Principal Balance Income Expended Balance 
1916 1917 1917 1917 
$1,000.00 $47.00 $47 .00 $94 .00 
2-Bookbinding......... 7,500.00 345.00 345.00 
3—George Chandler.... .. 500.00 23.00 22.50 $.50 
4—Coll. & Research... .. 17,000 .00 790 .00 790 .00 
& E. L. Davis... ... 23,000.00 1,070.00 1,070.00 
6-John & Eliza Davis... 4,900.00 10.41 220.00 230.41 
7-F. H. Dewey......... 4,800.00 11.42 220.00 189.92 41.50 
17,500.00 145.59 800.00 945.59 
9-Librarian’s & General. 35,000.00 1,802.59 1,802.59 
1,500 .00 3.84 70.00 70.82 3.02 
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12-Life Membership..... $3,700.00 $175.00 $175.00 
13-Lincoln Legacy....... 7,000 .00 320.00 320.00 
14—Publishing........... 31,749.91 1,420.00 1,420.00 
17-Salisbury............ 104,171.39 4,775.00 4,775.00 
5,000 .00 225.00 225 .00 
19-B. F. Thomas........ 1,000.00 $ 2.67 47.00 49.10$ .57 
22-Special Gifts......... 497 .82 22.00 22.00 
23-F. W. Haven......... 2,000 .00 9.40 94.00 103.40 
24—Purchasing........... 1,948.88 95.00 95.00 
25-Chas. F. Washburn... 5,000.00 92.27 225.00 317.27 
26—Centennial........... 34,506 .58 1,400.00 1,400.00 
27-Eliza D. Dodge....... 3,000.00 141.00 140.00 269.78 11.22 
28—-Hunnewell........... 5,000.00 11.67 234.00 245 .67 
29-Jas. Lyman Whitney. . 344.84 12.82 12.82 
STATEMENT OF INVESTMENTS 
Bonps 
Par Boox 
NAME Rate Maturity VaALtug VALUE 
RAILROADS: 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé..4 May, 1995 $2,000 $1,540.00 
..4 May, 1995 1,000 885.00 


Baltimore & Ohio... 


314 July, 1925 5,000 4,637.00 


Boston & Maine............ 3% Feb., 1925 5,000 4,593.00 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy... .. 4 
Chicago & Eastern Ill........5 
Chicago, Indiana & Southern. . 4 


July, 1949 5,000 5,000.00 
Nov., 1937 4,000 4,000.00 
Jan., 1956 12,000 10,920.00 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Chicago & Northwestern.....4 Aug., 1926 1,000 945.00 
Fitchburg. .................3% Oct., 1921 10,000 9,300.00 
Illinois Central..............3% July, 1952 2,000 2,000.00 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern.4 May, 1931 5,000 4,621.00 
4 May, 1954 10,000 10,000.00 
3% Jan., 1956 50 50.00 
6 Jan., 1948 2,200 2,189.00 
Gerd 4 Jan., 1938 3,000 2,970.00 
Penobscot Shore Line........ 4 Aug., 1920 5,000 4,943.00 
Pere Marquette............. 4 July, 1956 5,000 4,500.00 
ches 5 July, 1956 500 500.00 
Southern Indiana........... 4 Feb., 1951 2,000 2,000.00 
Union Pacific............. .4 July, 1927 500 450.00 
Wilkesbarre & Eastern.......5 June, 1942 2,000 2,000.00 


$81,985.50 
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STREET 
Boston Elevated............ 4 May, 1935 $2,000 $2,000.00 
41% Apr., 1937 8,000 7,960.00 
Lowell, Lawrence & Haverhill.5 June, 1923 7,000 6,570.00 


Marlboro & Westboro....... 5 July, 1921 1,000 1,000.00 
Worcester & Webster........ 5 Dec., 1919 2,000 2,000.00 
MUNICIPALS: 
Baltimore, Md.............. 4 May, 1955 15,000 15,000.00 
31% July, 1919 15,000 14,325 .00 
See 4 Jan., 1918 8,000 8,000.00 
4 Apr., 1936 2,000 1,940.00 
City, 4 Apr., 1928 5,000 4,931.00 
Memphis, Tenn............. 4 May, 1933 5,000 4,887.00 
Middletown, Conn.......... 3% May, 1925 5,000 4,700.00 
414 May, 1957 20,000 20,000 .00 
ee 41% Mar., 1928 15,000 15,000.00 
San Francisco, Cal.......... 41% July, 1948 5,000 4,914.00 
Waterbury, Conn........... 4 Jan., 191910,000 9,600.00 
Woonsocket, R.I........... 4 June, 1929 12,000 11,179.00 
UTILITIES: 
Detroit Edison Co...........5 July, 1940 5,000 4,800.00 
Seattle Electric Co.......... 5 Aug., 1929 5,000 5,000.00 
Terre Haute Trac. Lt. & Pwr..5 May, 1944 2,000 2,000.00 
Western Electric Co......... 5 Dec., 1922 5,000 5,056.00 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co........ 4 July, 1929 11,000 11,000.00 
Bethlehem Steel Co.......... 5 Jan., 1926 2,000 2,005.00 
British Secured Loan........ 5% May, 1921 1,000 985.00 
Business Real Est. Trust... . . 4 June, 1921 2,000 1,915.00 
Congress Hotel Co.......... 6 Feb., 1933 5,000 5,000.00 


Cuyahoga County, Ohio... ... 5 Oct., 1922 3,000 3,151.00 
Ellicott Sq. Co., Buffalo, N. Y.5 Mar., 1935 5,000 5,000.00 
Mich. State Tel. Co......... 5 Feb., 1924 3,000 2,996.00 
ee 5 Feb., 1927 3,000 3,000.00 


[Oct., 


$19,530.00 


$114,476.00 


$16,856 .00 


$36,052 .00 


$267,899 . 50 
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Stocks 
Par Boox 
SHARES VaLUE VALUE 
24 American Tel. & Tel. Co................ $2,400 $2,353.50 
11 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R. R.(Pref.). 1,100 687 .00 
3 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. (Pref.)....... 300 210.00 
6 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. (Com.)...... 600 420.00 
6 Fitchburg Bank & Trust Co............. 600 600 .00 
35 Mass. Gas Light Co’s. (Pref.)............ 3,500 2,900.00 
11 Old South Building Trust (Pref.)......... 1,100 981.00 
30 Union Pacific R. R. (Com.).............. 3,000 3,000.00 
16 Webster & Atlas National Bank.......... 1,600 1,800.00 
25 West End St. Ry. Co. (Pref.)............ 1,250 1,250.00 
14 Worcester Gas Light Co................ 1,400 2,000.00 
31 Worcester Bank & Trust Co............. 3,100 2,945.00 
————_ $35,596 . 50 
MortGace Loans 
$2,100.00 
3,500 .00 
$15,100.00 
Estate 
Duliding with fond. $189,905.71 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian 
Society, beg leave to state that the books and accounts of the 
Treasurer, for the year ending September 30, 1917, have been 
examined by Dwight S. Pierce, Accountant, and his certificate 
that they are correct is herewith submitted. 

The Auditors further report that they have personally examined 
the securities held by the Treasurer and find the same to be as 
stated by him and the balance of cash on hand duly accounted for. 


(Signed) BENJAMIN THOMAS HILL, 
HOMER GAGE, 
October 1, 1917. Auditors. 
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Worcester, Mass., October 1, 1917. 


I hereby certify that I have examined the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society, made up 
for the year ending September 30, 1917, and find same to be 


correct. 
(Signed) DWIGHT 8. PIERCE, 
Accountant. 
Contrisutors OF $100 AND MORE TO THE Society's 
INVESTED FUNDS 
1832 Isaiah Thomas, Worcester (legacy)........ $23,152 
Nathaniel Maccarty, Worcester (legacy)................ 500 
1838 Edward D. Bangs, Worcester (legacy)....... 200 
1840 William McFarland, Worcester (legacy)................. 500 
1842 Christopher G. Champlin, Newport, R. I. (legacy)....... 100 
1852 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester................... steeuittn 5,000 
1856 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester.........................4. 5,000 
1858 Nathan Appleton, Boston............... Mestheedebas 100 
Edward Everett, Boston....................... 100 
George Folsom, 100 
250 
Levi Lincoln, 200 
Charles C. Little, Cambridge. 100 
100 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester.......................... 3,545 
1867 Stephen Salisbury, Worcester.......................... 8,000 
1868 William Thomas, Boston.......................--+005- 500 
Benjamin F. Thomas, Boston.......................4.. 100 
Levi Lincoln, Worcester (legacy)....................45- 940 
1870 Isaac Davis, 100 
Ebeneser Torrey, Fitchburg. 100 
1871 Edward L. Davis, Worcester..................00e0eeee 100 
1872 Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury....................... 300 
John P. Bigelow, Boston (legacy).....................4.. 1,000 
1874 Miss Nancy Lincoln, Shrewsbury (legacy)............... 200 


Ebenezer Alden, 100 
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1875 
1878 
1879 


1891 


1907 


1910 


1911 


Benjamin F. Thomas, Beverly (legacy)......... 
Edward L. Davis, Worcester................... 
Joseph A. Tenney, Worcester (legacy).......... 
Ebenezer Alden, Randolph (legacy)............ 
Samuel F. Haven, Worcester (legacy)........... 
George Chandler, Worcester................... 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy).......... 
Stephen Salisbury, Worcester (legacy).......... 
Robert C. Waterston, Boston (legacy).......... 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester.............. 
Robert C. Waterston, Boston.................. 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester (legacy).......... 
Edward L. Davis, Worcester.................. 
George E. Ellis, Charlestown (legacy)........... 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester.............. 
John C. B. Davis, Washington, D. C............ 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Calif............. 
Andrew McF. Davis, Cambridge............... 
Andrew H. Green, New York, N. Y. (legacy)... . 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)... .. . . 
Charles E. French, Boston (legacy)............. 
Stephen Salisbury, Jr., Worcester (legacy)... .... 
Mrs. Frances W. Haven, Worcester (legacy). ... . 
Charles G. Washburn, Worcester............... 
Mrs. Eliza D. Dodge, Worcester (legacy)... ..... 
James F. Hunnewell, Boston.................. 
Andrew McF. Davis, Cambridge............... 
Edward L. Davis, Worcester.................. 
Charles H. Davis, Worcester.................. 
Austin P. Cristy, Worcester................... 
Henry W. Cunningham, Boston................ 
Henry A. Marsh, Worcester................... 
Simeon E. Baldwin, New Haven, Conn.......... 
Eugene F. Bliss, Cincinnati, O................. 


A. George Bullock, Worcester................ 


William B. Weeden, Providence................ 
Charles L. Nichols, Worcester................. 
Samuel B. Woodward, Worcester............... 
Samuel Utley, Worcester...................... 
Waldo Lincoln, Worcester..................... 
Samuel S. Green, Worcester................... 
James L. Whitney, Cambridge (legacy)......... 
Austin S. Garver, Worcester................... 
Francis H. Dewey, Worcester.................. 
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1911 


1912 


1913 


1916 
1917 
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Thomas Willing Balch, Philadelphia, Pa................ 
William Lawrence, 
Chastes P. Bowditeh, 
Franklin B. Dexter, New Haven, Conn.................. 
Lincoln N. Kinnicutt, Worcester....................... 
Samuel V. Hoffman, New York, N. Y................... 
Clarence M. Burton, Detroit, Mich..................... 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden...................... 
Albert H. Whitin, Whitinsville......................... 
Danie] Merriman, Boston (legacy)...................... 
Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey, Malden...................... 
Miss Jane A. Taft, Worcester (legacy). ..... 
Miss Katharine Allen, Worcester (legacy)............... 
Grenville H. Norcross, Boston. 
Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. (legacy)............... 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


During the year ending October 1, 1917, there have 
been added to the Library 5,691 books, 5,389 pam- 
phlets, and 206 maps, broadsides, and miscellaneous 
items. The newspapers acquired comprise 166 vol- 
umes, included in the above total of books, and 5,766 
unbound issues. 

All of these titles relate in some way to America. 
Fortunately the Library has a limited field of collect- 
ing and any book which does not come under the 
heading of Americana, broadly interpreted, is rejected. 
Since the income for book purchase is small, it is 
spent chiefly in the development of certain special- 
ties, leaving the great number of titles currently 
issued upon American history to be presented by 
members or obtained through exchange. Inasmuch 
as the membership contains most of the leading his- 
torians of the country, and many of them respond to 
this call, the Library lacks few of the important 
historical works recently published. Autographed 
presentation copies have long been a feature of the 
Society’s collection and it is doubtful if there is another 
library in the country which is equally favored in 
this respect. 

During the past year all of the books relating to 
New England local history which have appeared have 
been obtained, and nearly one hundred of the large 
Western county histories have been purchased. Fifty- 
three genealogies have been added, although very 
few of these have been bought from our small Gene- 
alogical Fund. As has been pointed out in previous 
reports, the smallness of this fund has much retarded 
the growth of the genealogical collection. 
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A total of 557 titles bearing date before 1820 has 
been added to the collection of American imprints. 
Although many of these are unimportant pamphlets 
having little but bibliographical interest, the larger 
proportion are of the scarcer type of Americana— 
narratives, poetry, plays, fiction, reports of early 
organizations, and examples of frontier presses. Our 
collection of early publications has become so large 
that it is seldom that we lack more than one in ten of 
any large lot quoted to us. Of course the very scarce 
titles—those which bring high prices in the auction 
rooms—we seldom bid upon, but fortunately the 
Society, because of its commanding start, has more 
than its share of this class of desiderata. 

Among the rarer imprints acquired during the year 
is a copy of the ‘‘Zionitischer Weyrauchs-Hiigel,’’ 
printed at Germantown by Christopher Saur in 1739. 
This volume, which contains the largest and most 
important collection of the hymns of the Ephrata 
Cloister, was the first book printed in German type 
in America, and the first book from the press of Chris- 
topher Saur. Webb’s ‘Office and Authority of a 
Justice of Peace,” printed by William Parks at 
Williamsburg in 1736 is a scarce volume, and, accord- 
ing to Evans, the first work of its kind produced in 
the United States. An early American edition of 
Pope’s ‘“‘Essay on Man,” printed at Philadelphia 
by William Dunlap in 1760, is interesting because of 
an elaborate, though crude, wood-cut frontispiece, 
drawn after a design by Pope himself and evidently 
copied from an English edition. Although unsigned, 
the engraving was more than likely the work of Henry 
Dawkins, who was employed at Philadelphia during 
this year. Among other rare titles acquired are ‘‘A 
View of the Controversy between Great Britain and 
her Colonies,’”’” New York, 1774; Lambart’s ‘‘New 
System of Military Discipline,’’ Philadelphia, 1776; 
and ‘‘Some Observations on Indian Natives of this 
Continent,’’ Philadelphia, 1784. 
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An acquisition which deserves special mention is 
entitled ‘‘Essai sur la Ville de Washington. Par un 
Citoyen des Etats Unis.” A New-York: De |’Im- 
premerie de J. Delafond, Broad-street, No. 97, 1795. 
This pamphlet of 19 pages contains an elaborate 
description of the infant city of Washington, written 
throughout in French, and apparently is the earliest 
separately issued sketch of the city. It must be 
exceedingly scarce, as it is not recorded in Sabin’s 
“Dictionary” or Bryan’s ‘Bibliography of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”’ and is not possessed by the Library 
of Congress. Written at the time of the construc- 
tion of the Capitol building and five years before the 
transfer of government to Washington, it is histori- 
cally most interesting and well worthy of being 
reprinted. 

Mr. Charles H. Taylor, Jr., of Boston, has enriched 
the collection of American journalism by several 
hundred books, pamphlets, specimens of rare news- 
papers, initial issues of periodicals, and clippings relat- 
ing to the history of the American press. His advice 
and assistance, constantly given, enabling us to 
acquire uncommon newspaper issues and otherwise 
to upbuild this interesting collection upon the develop- 
ment of American printing is hereby gratefully ac- 
knowledged. We have found that the use of his 
name has been a most efficient means of converting 
a reluctant correspondent into a willing donor. 

The increase in the newspaper collection has held 
up to the standard of the last few years, the additions 
being chiefly in the period between 1800 and 1850. 
Among the more important files acquired are the 
following: 


AMHERST, CABINET, 1819-1859. 

Dover, Mornine Srar, 1858-1867. 
PortsMoOUTH JOURNAL, 1835-1903. 

Boston INVESTIGATOR, 1847-1860. 
NORTHAMPTON, HAMPSHIRE GAZETTE, 1787-1790. 
Newport Mercury, 1773-1774, 1801-1850. 
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ALBANY REGISTER, 1800-1803, 1813. 
Newsures, Pouiticat InpEx, 1806-1807. 
NewsurGH GAZETTE, 1823-1824. 

Satem, N. Y., NortHern Post, 1814-1816. 
PHILADELPHIA, EpiscopaL RECORDER, 1825-1838. 
PHILADELPHIA MorninG Post, 1867-1871. 
PHILADELPHIA, Datty CHRONICLE, 1840-1845. 
BattTmmore, FEDERAL REPUBLICAN, 1808-1819. 
CINCINNATI, PHILANTHROPIST, 1836. 

Sr. Louis, Missourt Gazette, 1809-1818. 


Some of the above files are of especial importance. 
The ‘Portsmouth Journal,” from 1835 to 1903, 
nearly completes our file from its beginning in 1821 
to the date of its discontinuance. The pre-Revolu- 
tionary numbers of the ‘‘ Newport Mercury” are 
exceedingly scarce, while the long run of this paper 
from 1801 to 1850 makes our file practically complete 
for the period covered. The ‘Federal Republican” 
of Baltimore and Georgetown, 1808-1819, is one of 
the most interesting of recent accessions. This 
paper was a leading organ of the federalist party and 
because of its decided stand in opposition to the 
Madison administration, was the object of attack 
from the lawless element among the anti-federalists. 
In June, 1812, its office was demolished by a mob and 
the paper was removed to Georgetown, D. C., where 
it was published for nearly four years. Its editor 
was Alexander C. Hanson, a member of Congress 
from 1812 to 1819, and it was from his grand-daughter 
that the file was purchased. Only one file in the 
country of the ‘‘ Federal Republican” is as complete 
as this for the period of Hanson’s editorship. 

The most important accession to the newspaper 
collection, and one of the most interesting files of early 
Western newspapers that has been found in late years, 
is the ‘‘ Missouri Gazette’”’ from 1809 to 1818, which 
paper was founded at St. Louis by Joseph Charless 
in 1808, and was the first newspaper west of the 
Mississippi River. It was entitled the ‘‘ Louisiana 
Gazette”’ from 1809 to 1812, during which period the 
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Missouri district was legally termed Louisiana. This 
file was discovered in western Massachusetts, where 
it had been preserved by a descendant of the original 
subscriber, William Russell, an early resident of St. 
Louis. There is only one other file of this paper known 
for the period covered, that owned by the St. Louis 
Republic office, all the rest of the libraries and 
collections in the country possessing scarcely a dozen 
issues. The file is especially important as a source 
for history, as it covers the War of 1812 and as much 
as any other newspaper of the period graphically 
illustrates early life in the great central West. 

Since newspaper files of this type are quite expensive 
to purchase, and our income is very limited, we have 
been able to obtain these rarities only through the 
generosity of a few members to whom we have ap- 
pealed. The acquisition of these volumes is due to 
the gift of Henry W. Cunningham, John W. Farwell, 
Homer Gage, Charles L. Nichols, and Samuel B. 
Woodward. 

Over 2500 school-books, chiefly from the stock of 
the late George E. Littlefield, have been added to 
the Library. The Society’s collection now numbers 
slightly over 10,000 volumes, being especially strong 
in the early publications. 

To the collection of early American Bibles have 
been added six new titles, these being all that we 
lacked out of a lot of over fifty submitted on approval. 
It is seldom that we are quoted an edition that we 
need. O’Callaghan, in his ‘‘Catalogue of American 
Bibles” lists 310 different Bibles and Testaments 
printed in the United States before 1820, whereas 
this Library possesses 276 titles. 

The almanac collection has received a notably 
important addition. In June last one of the largest 
private collections of almanacs in the country, that 
owned by Herbert L. Hapgood of Athol, Mass., was 
acquired for the Society. It comprised about 4500 
issues, out of which number 967 have been added to 
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our collection, leaving a large number of duplicates 
for future disposal. A recent count of the Society’s 
collection, as it now stands, shows 7,246 almanacs 
and 1,949 registers printed in the United States, 95 
almanacs printed in Canada, 72 in the West Indies, 
and 387 in Mexico, a total of 9,709 issues. These 
are all American productions, the foreign almanacs 
not being counted or included. Of the United States, 
Pennsylvania leads with 1,749 issues, New York has 
1,455 issues, Massachusetts 1,384, Connecticut 791, 
New Hampshire 410, and Rhode Island 354. 

The Terry collection of book-plates described in 
the Council Report of October, 1916, has been arranged 
and shows a total of 5,220 plates added to the Society’s 
collection. The additions comprise 2,203 personal 
plates, 908 college plates, and 2,109 plates of societies 
and libraries, and includes 313 engraved early Ameri- 
can plates. In New York last fall there was sold the 
Henry C. Eno collection of early American book- 
plates, which was one of the first half dozen collections 
in the country illustrating this form of American 
engraving. Dr. Eno had about 500 of the 1,000 
plates listed in Allen’s work on early American book- 
plates, including over 100 examples not owned by 
this Society. With the aid of a contribution fur- 
nished by a member of the Society living in Worcester 
and interested in the study of engraving, we purchased 
at this sale 86 plates given in Allen’s check-list. To- 
gether with early plates received from the Terry 
collection and then secured by Mr. Lombard during 
the year, the Society now possesses 510 of the plates 
recorded by Allen. 

Not within recent years has a count of the books and 
pamphlets in the Library been made which has been 
more than approximate. For the purposes of Mr. 
Lincoln’s ten-year summary in his Council Report, 
and as a matter of library statistics, a reasonably 
accurate count has now been made and is here included 
for its usefulness as a record. 
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COUNT OF LIBRARY, OCTOBER, 1917 
VOLUMES PAMPHLETS 


General collection . ‘ 36,205 2,000 
Spanish Americana . 2,170 810 
Civil War and 1,909 1,630 
Imprints . 3,925 11,500 
Localhistory . 7,497 820 
Genealogical . P 2,518 
Reference books 1,011 242 
Mather library 729 
Mather tracts . ’ 463 
Prayer books. 260 
Hymn books . 675 
U. 8. Government documents , 13,500 21,860 
State documents : : 6,553 3,200 
Town documents : 1,040 15,050 
American documents 426 711 
Directories ‘ 3,812 
Almanacs and registers . 800 8,909 
School books . 10,120 130 
Atlases. 355 
Literary catalogues 323 3,526 
Sale catalogues 140 14,450 
Bound volumes of Pamphlets 1,161 
College material 970 22,730 
Speeches and addresses 37,740 
American and local societies : 410 34,000 
Railroad reports 3,500 
Guides and time tables ’ ‘ 1,900 
Miscellaneous pamphlets. 6,650 

Total 128,728 192,058 


The above summary has been counted and arranged 
by classes, as the books are grouped on the shelves. 
In some of the groups, however, the number of vol- 
umes given does not show the full strength of the 
collection, as many titles may be included in another 
group. There are many reference books, for instance, 
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scattered in the general library; probably one hundred 
more titles could be found in the general collection 
to be added to the Mather library; there is consider- 
able Spanish-Americana both among the reference 
books and in the general collection; the ‘“‘legal books”’ 
represent only a few hundred early American books 
on the study of law grouped together for convenience 
of arrangement; and the “imprints,’’ by which is 
meant titles printed in the United States previous to 
1820, are scattered throughout the whole Library. 

Appended to this Report is a list of Donors, com- 
prising 60 names of members, 184 names of non- 
members, and 290 names of institutions and societies. 


Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE 8. BRIGHAM, 
Librarian. 
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Balch, Thomas Willing 
Baldwin, Simeon E. 
Bancroft, Hubert H. 
Barton, Edmund M. 
Bassett, John S. 
Bates, Albert C. 
Bingham, Hiram 
Bixby, William K. 
Bowen, Clarence W. 
Brigham, Clarence 8S. 
Buck, Solon J. 

Burton, Clarence M. 
Clements, William L. 
Cunningham, Henry W. 
Davis, Andrew McF. 
De Puy, Henry F. 
Dexter, Franklin B. 
Doughty, Arthur G. 
Dow, George Francis 
Dresser, Frank F. 
Farwell, John W. 
Gage, Homer 

Gage, T. Hovey 

Gay, Frederick L., Estate 
Green, Samuel A. 
Greene, Richard W. 
Hammond, Otis G. 
Haynes, George H. 
Hill, Benjamin T. 
Hodge, Frederick W. 


Abbatt, William 
Alexander, Charles B. 
Allen, Nathan H. 
Ammon, Mrs. Samuel A. 
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Donors. 


Holmes, William H. 
Hull, Charles H. 
Jameson, J. Franklin 
Jenkins, Lawrence W. 
Jenney, Charles F. 
Kidder, Nathaniel T. 
Kinnicutt, Lincoln N. 
Kittredge, George L. 
Lincoln, Waldo 
Lombard, Herbert E. 
Lord, Arthur 
Matthews, Albert 
Moore, Clarence B. 
Morison, Samuel Eliot 
Nichols, Charles L. 
Norcross, Grenville H. 
Oliver, Vere L. 

Paine, Nathaniel 
Paltsits, Victor H. 
Rice, Franklin P. 
Rugg, Arthur P. 
Smith, Justin H. 
Taylor, Charles H., Jr. 
Tuttle, Julius H. 
Updike, D. Berkeley 
Utley, Samuel 
Washburn, Charles G. 
Winship, George P. 
Woodward, Samuel B. 
Wrong, George M. 


NON-MEMBERS 


Andreini, Joseph M. 
Andrews, Frank D. 
Appleton, Francis H. 
Armsby, Lauribel 
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Averill, Lawrence A. 
Balch, Edwin Swift 
Barrows, Charles H. 
Baskervill, P. Hamilton 
Bassett, Mrs. Charles W. 
Bates, Newton W. 
Baxter, Charles N. 
Bayley, Frank W. 
Belisle, Alexander 
Bieber, Albert A. 


Bill, Bertha E. and Lucy 8S. 


Billings, Clara E. 
Boman, Eric 
Bradbury, George I. 
Bradsher, Ear! B. 
Brasch, Frederick E. 
Brown, Mrs. Harold 
Brown, Mabel M. 
Burdick, William L. 
Burrage, Henry S. 
Bushnell, Curtis C. 
Butler, Willard P. 
Carpenter, Charles C. 
Cary, Seth C. 
Chapman, Hamilton E. 
Child, George W. 
Childs, Mrs. Lydia 
Clark, J. C. L. 
Clemens, William M. 
Cole, George W. 
Colegrove, Louise 
Conover, Charles T. 
Coolidge, Clara A. 
Davis, Walter G., Jr. 
DeBooy, Theodoor 
Delabarre, Edmund B. 
Drury, Frank H. 
Eastman, Clarence W. 
Edmonds, John H. 
Ellis, Harold M. 
Emerson, William A. 
Ferris, Morris P. 
Fletcher, Duncan U. 
Forbes, Mrs. William T. 
Fordney, Joseph W. 
Foreman, Edward R. 
Fox, Irving P. 


Fox, William A. 
Francis, Mrs. George E. 
Frantzius, Fritz von 
Friedman, Lee M. 
Gamio, Manuel 

Gates, Burton N. 

Gay, Mrs. Frederick L. 
George, Nellie P. 

Getz, Carl H. 

Gilman, Mrs. Bradley 
Glass, Carter 

Greene, Francis V. 
Greenough, Chester T. 
Hadley, Chalmers 
Harper, Francis P. 
Harter, Mrs. Michael D. 
Hawes, James W. 
Heartman, Charles F. 
Hill, Francis A. 
Hodgins, George S. 
Holmes, Charles N. 
Holmes, Fannie D. 
Holmes, Pehr G. 
Howard, Roland E. 
Hunnewell, James M. 
Johnson, Alfred 
Johnson, Mrs. Ida E. 
Jones, Augustine 
Keidel, George C. 
Kilroe, Edwin P. 
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STUDENT LIFE AT YALE COLLEGE 
UNDER THE FIRST PRESIDENT DWIGHT 
(1795-1817) 


BY FRANKLIN B. DEXTER 


At the meeting of this Society in April, 1910, our 
associate, Mr. Hill, contributed an illuminating paper 
on ‘‘Life at Harvard a Century Ago, as illustrated 
by the letters and papers of Stephen Salisbury, of the 
Class of 1817.” 

I shall make no attempt to follow the lines of Mr. 
Hill’s study, or to compare the form or spirit of the 
two institutions; but I shall be satisfied if I can give 
a suggestion of the ordinary setting of life in my own 
Alma Mater upwards of a century ago, and make 
more real the somewhat rustic figure of the homespun 
youth who then cultivated literature at New Haven 
on a little oatmeal. 

The Rev. Dr. Ezra Stiles, who had filled with some 
renown for seventeen years the Yale Presidency, died, 
after a very brief illness during the spring recess, on 
May 12, 1795. Although only in his sixty-eighth 
year, and unusually active, he had long been regarded 
by his pupils as a man of venerable age, partly from 
his formal manner and dress, as well as from his 
insistence on a rigid observance of the social and 
academic distinctions of a past age which were some- 
what out of date in the new Republic. 

On the 25th of June, six weeks after his funeral, the 
Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, pastor of a secluded 
country church on Greenfield Hill, in Fairfield, twenty 
miles distant, a grandson of Jonathan Edwards, and 
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a graduate and former tutor of the College, now forty- 
three years of age, and thus twenty-five years Presi- 
dent Stiles’s junior, was elected to the vacant office. 
He accepted the call in August, and was inaugurated 
on Tuesday, the 8th of September, the day before the 
annual Commencement. 

Of the inauguration ceremonies we have a brief 
record in the Diary of an interested spectator, after- 
wards the Rev. Dr. John Pierce, of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, then two years out of Harvard and twenty- 
two years of age, who notes that the new President 
was required to give public assent to the Saybrook 
Platform of Doctrine and Discipline, after which he 
delivered a Latin address, on the Benefits of Society. 

The same kindly observer describes the illumination 
of the College buildings in the evening, with eight 
candles in each window, and a parade of the students 
accompanied by bands of music from half past seven 
to nine, and the ushering in of Commencement Day 
at sunrise on Wednesday with the firing of cannon and 
ringing of bells. He attends the exercises of gradu- 
ation in the First Church, a wooden building about 
forty years old, which stood nearly on the site of the 
present Centre Church on the Public Green, and men- 
tions the unusual decorum, as it seemed to him, on 
that occasion, especially that there was no clapping. 
He is struck with the speakers’ use of more gestures 
than are common at Cambridge; and also remarks on 
Dr. Dwight’s repeated blunders in reciting the brief 
Latin formula for conferring degrees,—slips which 
would have mortified the late President beyond 
measure. As examples of the class of subjects exhib- 
ited on such occasions, it may be recalled that the pro- 
gramme included a Dissertation on ‘‘The Benefits of 
Theatrical Establishments,’’ by John Adams, after- 
wards for many years the successful Principal of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, and an Oration on 
“‘Female Education,’’ by Jeremiah Day, the future 
Professor and President of Yale. 
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I referred just now to the College buildings. These 
were, first, the two dormitories, uniform parallelo- 
grams, of thirty-two rooms each, called “‘The Old 
College”’ and ‘‘The New,’’—that is, the still extant 
Connecticut Hall, built about 1753, and Union Hall 
or South College, then just completed, but removed 
in 1893 to make room for Vanderbilt Hall. Between 
these two stood the Chapel (afterwards known as 
the Atheneum, and also removed in 1893), which 
was then equipped with steeple and bell, and contained 
on the upper floor the Library, of perhaps 4,000 vol- 
umes, and in the rear of Connecticut Hall a one-story 
dining-hall and kitchen, later used as a chemical 
laboratory, and taken down in 1888. 

In this last building all the students, except a few 
specially excused, took their meals in Commons, a 
somewhat barbarous and unsanitary, as well as 
unpopular institution, where wholesale disorders were 
so far as possible discouraged by the presence of 
unhappy tutors feeding on elevated platforms, and by 
such devices as the exclusive use of pewter instead of 
glass and china. It was found, nevertheless, that a 
majority of the ordinary cases of College discipline 
originated in the Hall, and in connection with certain 
menial services required of the students, such as the 
shelling of peas in their season for the use of the cooks; 
one minor rebellion, for instance, is on record, caused 
by an attempt to exact the shelling of beans also, in 
addition to the traditional requirement. 

The two dormitories were not quite capacious 
enough to house all the undergraduates and a few 
resident graduates; and indeed that goal is still unat- 
tained, though now definitely promised. 

No appropriate rooms for lectures and recitations 
were provided, until a new hall called the Connecticut 
Lyceum, was erected under Dr. Dwight, in 1803; 
before that date, when an entire class assembled, the 
Chapel had to be used, with the lecturer or instructor 
in the pulpit, and the same room was also apparently 
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required wholly or mainly for the recitations of the 
Senior Class, as were the Hall and Library for the two 
divisions of the Juniors and of the Sophomores, while 
the two divisions of Freshmen were probably usually 
disposed of in the ordinary living rooms of their Tutors. 

After regular recitation-rooms were available in 
the Lyceum, each one of these was also utilized as a 
domicil for two or three needy students, who in com- 
pensation were supposed to tend the hearth-fires, 
and sweep and dust the premises, and this arrange- 
ment continued for many college generations. 

At one end of Connecticut Hall, or on the upper 
floor of the Chapel, was an apparatus-room, in which 
was stored a heterogeneous collection of objects, 
ranging in value from such essentials as a telescope, 
an air-pump, and an electrical machine, down to a 
quadrant and a magic lantern. Another apartment, 
called the Museum, contained (besides a few valuable 
portraits) a very miscellaneous assortment of curi- 
osities, impressive perhaps to a raw Freshman, and 
appealing to the antiquarian proclivities of President 
Stiles, but which under the more practical manage- 
ment of President Dwight and Professor Day was 
discreetly loaned to the proprietor of a local exhibi- 
tion, and never reclaimed; this comprised an outland- 
ish medley of paleontological specimens, stuffed 
animals, Indian, Chinese, and other articles of dress 
and furniture, a few such monstrosities as a two- 
headed calf and a one-eyed pig, and such traditional 
or historical relics as a leaf from the tomb of Virgil. 

On the ground-floor of Connecticut Hall another 
important institution was housed, the buttery, where 
@ recent graduate, as College Butler, dispensed to 
faculty and students a variety of welcome adjuncts 
to the functions of social life in bachelor quarters. 
He seems to have dealt mainly in the softer drinks, 
such as cider, beer, ale, porter, mead, and metheglin,— 
with which were offered as condiments raisins, al- 
monds, and native nuts, loaf sugar, lemons, ginger, 
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honey, eggs, biscuits, cakes, and pies. Tobacco, 
pipes, and cigars were also main items in his stock, 
and apples, pears, peaches, and watermelons, in their 
season. In addition, pitchers, bowls, mugs, decanters, 
glasses, and corkscrews; a few toilet articles, like wash 
balls (or soap), pomatum, and black ball (for shoes); 
writing materials, paper, quills, and wafers; and with 
this enumeration we have probably nearly exhausted 
the butler’s stock in trade. 

The students’ chambers were, it is safe to assert, 
sparsely furnished, though I can quote no inventories 
in evidence. Hearth-fires being universal required 
a large supply of wood, which was in the earlier days 
sawed and split by the boys themselves, and carried 
by them to their rooms; public sentiment seems to 
have looked upon the hiring of servants for such 
purposes as an indication of effeminacy, though later 
it became more usual. 

A President’s House had been built in 1722 near 
the College plot, on the site of what has recently 
been known as College Street Hall; but so dilapidated 
had this become that steps were now taken for the 
provision of a satisfactory substitute on land pur- 
chased for the purpose, adjoining the other College 
land to the northward, on the present site of Farnam 
Hall. Two or three inferior buildings, the town alms- 
house, the county jail, a barber’s shop, and the like, 
lingered for a time on the newly acquired territory. 

Dr. Dwight found in office but one Professor, Josiah 
Meigs, a versatile young lawyer and editor, who had 
just been installed on an annual appointment in the 
chair of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; and 
a staff of three tutors, the most notable of whom was 
James Gould, long the head of the well-known Litch- 
field Law School. Professor Meigs had been a favor- 
ite of Dr. Stiles, and was a man of solid attainments; 
but he was unfortunately a rabid and outspoken 
Anti-Federalist, and consequently a thorn in the flesh 
to Dr. Dwight, who succeeded after a few years in 
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securing his transfer to another honorable position, 
the presidency of the new University of Georgia. 
Dr. Dwight, it need hardly be explained, was an 
ardent Federalist, in contrast to his renegade first 
cousin, Aaron Burr; and the Yale undergraduates 
were with comparatively few exceptions strongly on 
the same side. 

The presidency thus inaugurated continued for 
twenty-one and one-half years, or until Dr. Dwight’s 
death in January, 1817. In the meantime the num- 
ber of students in attendance had nearly doubled 
(rising from about 150 to about 275), for whom six 
tutors had become necessary, besides three young 
professors, a notable trio of Dr. Dwight’s own selec- 
tion, Jeremiah Day, Benjamin Silliman, and James 
L. Kingsley, who continued in active official relation 
to the College for sixty-seven, fifty-four, and fifty 
years, respectively. A Professor of Law was also 
appointed (in 1802), who held office for a few years; 
but his duties were limited to the delivery of a dozen 
lectures to each Senior Class. 

Meantime the College buildings were increased by 
the erection of the Lyceum, which provided two stories 
of recitation-rooms, an underground chemical lab- 
oratory, and on the third floor shelf-room in artisti- 
cally planned alcoves for the Library; also Berkeley 
Hall, a third dormitory, ultimately known as North 
Middle College; a President’s house; and a large build- 
ing (originally designed as a hotel) for the Medical 
School, which was established, with a staff of four 
professors, in 1813. 

The last surviving graduate of that era died over a 
quarter of a century ago, but occasional access to old 
diaries and letters and account-books has made it 
possible to form some conclusions about the spirit 
and details of the daily life under ‘‘ Pope Dwight,’’ 
as the Democrats of his day irreverently called him. 

It goes almost without saying that the relations be- 
tween Faculty and students were much more reserved 
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and formal than in the century since. President 
Dwight throughout his administration filled the office 
of College preacher, and no one at Yale has exercised a 
larger influence in that relation. Doubtless there 
were many exceptions; but abundant testimony 
remains to the remarkable attention with which he 
was followed by his volatile audience, and the unpar- 
alleled extent to which he swayed their hearts and 
wills. In appreciation of this sphere of influence it 
is only fair to remember, moreover, under what a 
handicap every preacher of that date labored, from 
the circumstance that no house of worship could be 
warmed in winter. One is haunted by the uncouth 
picture drawn by a Connecticut youth who listened 
to Dr. Dwight, of his appearance in the pulpit, 
‘‘wrapped in a heavy brown great-coat, with three 
or four broad capes, and a stout belt closely buttoned 
around his waist,’’ and with his hands encased in 
woolen mittens. 

Besides his power as a preacher, Dr. Dwight made 
a strong impression on the Senior Class by his criti- 
cisms of their compositions, or so-called ‘‘disserta- 
tions,’’ and his arguments given as decisions to sec- 
tions (usually of eight persons) after their weekly 
disputes before him, which were long regarded as 
among the most essential and valuable parts of the 
College training. One of his pupils afterwards pub- 
lished his stenographic report of some of these deci- 
sions, which became a popular vade mecum for debaters 
in subsequent College generations. The topics con- 
sidered are by no means even now out of date, nor have 
the most of Dr. Dwight’s reasonings lost their power. 
He also met the entire Senior Class five days in the 
week throughout the year, for a recitation and lecture 
of two hours in either Logic, Rhetoric, Moral Phil- 
osophy, or Divinity; and his pupils were constantly 
impressed by his marked literary and oratorical skill, 
his keen sense of natural beauty, and his discriminat- 
ing observance and criticism of differing types of 
human nature. 
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The custom of disputes in small sections before a 
College officer, who afterwards gave judgment on the 
questions debated, prevailed also in the Junior Class; 
as an instance of this a diary of a member of the Class 
of 1803 exhibits Tutor (afterwards Professor) Silliman 
in his exercise of that role. He had just been admit- 
ted to the New Haven bar, and was not unwilling to 
appear as an ardent politician. Thus the question, 
‘‘Ought Foreigners to be admitted to public office?”’ 
was decided in the negative by Mr. Silliman, who 
totally disapproved such admission. To support 
his decision ‘‘he instanced,’”’ says the diarist, ‘‘some 
of those characters who have lately been admitted to 
civil offices, such as Gallatin [the Swiss Secretary of 
the Treasury], McKean [Governor of Pennsylvania, 
of Irish parentage], Dallas [United States District 
Attorney, born in Jamaica], etc., whose conduct as 
civil officers of state ought to be execrated by every 
true American.”’ Posterity has not confirmed the 
tutor’s partisan judgment of 1801. 

A month later the question, ‘‘Ought the Slaves of 
the United States to be Immediately Emancipated?”’ 
was decided by him in the negative; as was also the 
question, ‘‘Ought the President of the United States 
to turn out officers on account of their political prin- 
ciples?”’ the fact that Thomas Jefferson had just 
become President furnishes the clue to the last 
decision. 

Another question resolved in the negative before 
the same class (as it was ten years later by President 
Dwight) was this, ‘‘Ought foreign emigration to be 
encouraged by the United States?’’—the chief argu- 
ment being that none but corrupted and scapegallows 
fellows would ever emigrate. 

The question, ‘‘Are novels beneficial?’”’ received a 
negative answer, as did the kindred one, “‘ Are theatres 
beneficial?’’ under President Dwight. 

A feature of student etiquette long since outgrown 
was the exaggerated and plainly factitious profession 
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of regard and veneration for individual members of 
the Faculty. As an instance I quote from a letter 
of another of the Class of 1803 to a classmate: 


“When we come to bid adieu to our fond Tutors Marsh and 
Silliman, human nature has to strugle with a still greater load 
of misery. To bid them farewell is too much for my feeble 
frame to endure. Already does the tear of sympathy start in 
my eye while I write, and my hand is already agitated, nay 
my whole frame is convulsed and shocked to its centre at the 
painful idea of our parting. May you be enabled to bear up 
under these trying mortifications and recollect the affection 
which you have always seen conspicuous in the amiable and 
greatly beloved Silliman.” 


In estimating such an outburst, it is fair to remem- 
ber that down to 1829 each of the two alphabetical 
sections into which a class was divided at the begin- 
ning of the Freshman year was placed under a Tutor 
who conducted all the recitations, declamations, com- 
positions and disputes of his section up to the close of 
the Junior year, provided he continued in office for 
that period; and this arrangement increased vastly 
his personal influence. We should also remember, 
what we have doubtless all noticed who are familiar 
with such literature, that many of the letters ex- 
changed by college youths of those days were of the 
nature of exercises in polite composition, and not the 
simple expression of natural feeling. In a similar 
fashion, most of the contributions to the literary peri- 
odicals which began to flourish at Yale during Dr. 
Dwight’s presidency are not at all concerned with the 
occurrences of student life, and add nothing to our 
knowledge of the real interests of the writers, but 
merely serve as more or less elegant exercises in com- 
position and rhetoric. 

To recur to relations with the Faculty :—the custom 
which had come down from an early period of giving 
valuable presents to College officers when passing 
from under their instruction, still prevailed. This 
finally proved in operation so burdensome, as well as 
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invidious, that it was broken up by a law of the 
Faculty about 1840. A specimen of the language 
thought suitable for such communications may be 
seen in this extract from a letter sent by a part of the 
Class of 1802 to Tutor Jeremiah Day, when at the 
age of twenty-eight, he was obliged to leave College 
by serious ill health, though he finally survived to 
the age of ninety-four. 


“Tt having pleased Providence to dissolve, a little prema- 
turely, the connection which to our great advantage has long 
existed between us, the first division of the Junior Class em- 
brace this opportunity of tendering to you the tribute of their 
cordial respect and veneration. To those whose minds are 
not impervious to the sentiments of tenderness and feeling, 
the moment of separation from a beloved object is beyond 
expression distressful. Placed as we are in this situation, and 
about to take our leave of you, at least for a considerable 
time, we are overwhelmed with a flood of emotions which no 
language can express. . . . 

“Suffer us, Sir, on this occasion to request your acceptance 
of the enclosed sum, as a testimony of our gratitude and 
affection. .” 


The amount and character of required study at that 
day were to our notions painfully inadequate. Pike’s 
Arithmetic, introduced under President Stiles, was 
still a textbook for Sophomores or Freshmen; and 
both Juniors and Sophomores exercised their budding 
wits on Guthrie’s Geography, the author of which 
died as long before as 1770. There were three regular 
daily recitations, but public declamations in the Chap- 
el by representatives of each of the four classes before 
the full student body, were substituted on Saturday 
or Wednesday afternoons. Some option in subjects 
of study was allowed in the upper years; thus, in 1801, 
the Juniors decided by vote against the introduction 
of the study of Xenophon for two hours a week, and 
in 1805 the corresponding class voted down a propo- 
sition to study Spherical Geometry, but those who 
desired were allowed to substitute it for Homer. 

Occasional holidays were not uncommon. State 
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Thanksgivings and Fasts were observed with two full 
Chapel services as on Sundays. Sometimes, but 
rarely, the two upper classes, who enjoyed in general 
a good deal of extra freedom, were excused from all 
but one recitation or lecture on Christmas Day. 
Similar latitude was granted on Election Day, a 
special annual occasion of popular festivity, when 
the election of State officials was held in the Middle 
Brick meetinghouse, and droves of country folk 
flocked into town to patronize the booths which lined 
the borders of the Green. I note also that to attend 
a trial at the Court House of special interest an entire 
class was sometimes excused from recitations; and in 
one instance apparently all the College afternoon 
exercises were omitted for a like reason. 

It should also be mentioned that in Dr. Dwight’s 
time, as in the earlier days, there was extreme laxity 
in enforcing the continuous residence of the students. 
For various reasons, especially in connection with 
the need of earning money, long absences were fre- 
quent, in addition to those resulting from illness and 
those required in the course of discipline. 

The obligation of attendance on daily recitations, 
which was originally by law avoidable by paying a 
petty fine, seems also to have been taken very lightly. 
For example, here is a partial record of the first four 
days of junior year, from the diary of a member of 
the Class of 1803: 


“Oct.21. ArrivedatN.Havenaboutnoon . . Prayers 
this evening, but I did not attend on account of my business. 

“Oct. 22. Being employed in moving my furniture, I did 
not attend the college exercises, except prayers at evening. 

“Oct. 23. Attended prayers and recitation in the morning, 
when I recited Tully de Oratore for the first time; recited the 
same at noon likewise. In the afternoon being anxious to 
attend the [General] Assembly, I omitted recitation. At- 
tended prayers at evening. 

“Oct. 24. Attended prayers and recitation in the morning. 
Attended the Assembly in the forenoon and omitted a recita- 
tion in Greek . . Evening attended prayers.” 
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Again, Sunday, 

“Dec. 27. Absent from meeting with leave. Wrote a 
dispute and read 15 chapters in the bible. 

“Dec. 28. Absent from recitations and prayers in the 
morning on account of writing a letter. .” 


Another diarist gives a detailed statement of a few 
days in his Senior year, 1806, in substance as follows: 


“Sunday, March 30. Rose at 5.45. Walked till prayers. 
Breakfast at 8. Read Bible, 8.30 to 10.30. Chapel service, 
10.30 to 12. Walked till dinner, at 12.30. Walked till 1.30. 
Read Job to 2. Chapel, 2 to 4. Read Speech by Randolph 
to 5.20. Prayers. Tea. Walked till 7. Read chapter in 
Job. Visits & visitors to 9. Read, 9 to 9.30. Wrote diary. 
Retired. 

“Monday, March 31. Rose at 5.30. Walked till prayers. 
Walked again. Read Greek Testament, 7 to 8 [instead of 
recitation?] Breakfast 8 to8.30. Read,8.30to9. Disputes, 
9to 10. Read New Testament, 10to11. Disputes 11-12.30. 
Walked. Dinner. Read in Horace’s Satires, 2.20 to 4. 
Walked and read Greek grammar, 4 to 4.45. Prayers. Supper. 
Cut capers till 9. Read in Job, 9 to 10. Retired. 

“Tuesday, April 1. Rose at 6. Dressed. shaved, walked, 
breakfast, &c., to 8.30. Read, 8.30to9. Lecture on meteors, 
9 to 10. Read, 10 to 11. Recited Locke, walked, & dined, 
till 1.30. Read in Testament & Horace, &c., to 4.30. Prayers, 
Supper. Read Horace, 7.20 to 7.45. Visitors till 10.30. 

“Wednesday, April 2. Rose before 6. Walked, prayers, 
&c., to 7. Read Testament, 7 to 8. Breakfast. Read Tes- 
tament, 8.30 to 9. Disputes, 9 to 10. Read Horace, 10 to 
11. Disputes, 11 to 12.30. Did nothing till dinner. Read 
Horace, 1.40 to 3. Barber, errands, &c., 3 to 4.30. Prayers. 
Supper. Post Office. Read Job, 7.30 to 8.30. Walked, 
8.30 to 9.25. 

“Thursday, April 3. Rose at 6. Prayers, Walked. 
Breakfast. Post Office. Read Locke, 8.30 to 9. Lecture on 
Philosophy, 9 to 10. Read Locke, 10 to 11. Recitation. 
Errands. Dinner. Making accounts & reading, 1.30 to 4. 
Walked. Prayers. Tea. Visiting & visitors to 9. Read 
Psalms, 9 to 10.” 


This extract may suffice, though the diarist con- 
tinues his record for an entire week, his object being 
to see how much time he spends in study; and he 
concludes that his average is three and three-quarters 
hours a day. 
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Another bit of testimony, given a few months later 
by Samuel F. B. Morse, then a Freshman, in a letter 
to his parents, was intended to prove that his time 
was entirely taken up with study. He says: 


“In the morning I must rise at five o’clock to attend prayers, 
and (immediately after) recitation; then I must breakfast, 
and begin to study from eight o’clock till eleven; then recite 
my forenoon’s lesson, which takes me an hour. At twelve I 
must study French till one, which is dinner-time. Directly 
after dinner I must recite French (of course an extra study) 
to Monsieur Value till two o’clock, then begin to study my 
afternoon’s lesson and recite it at five. Immediately after 
recitation I must study another French lesson to recite at 
seven in the evening; come home at nine o’clock and study 
my morning’s lesson until ten, eleven, and sometimes twelve 
o’clock, and by that time I am prepared to sleep.” 


In accordance with the spirit of the age, as well as 
from his own controlling purpose, there was under 
Dr. Dwight a decided broadening of the range of 
studies. This was evident most notably in the addi- 
tion under Professor Silliman of chemistry, geology, 
and mineralogy, and also in greater attention to math- 
ematics and natural philosophy (or physics), and in 
the gradual introduction of systematic training in 
metaphysics, political science, rhetoric, and modern 
languages. 

As has already been shown, the time was not wholly 
devoted to study (or ‘“‘reading,’’ so called); and 
prominent among other agencies for training in the 
development of power in composition and debate 
were the weekly meetings of the two open societies, 
Linonia and the Brothers in Unity, between which 
the whole body of students was divided. Smaller groups 
found their special affinities in the Phi Beta Kappa, 
restricted to the best scholars, and a continually shift- 
ing number of other fraternities, social, literary, 
musical, and religious. 

There were daily amusements, also, of all sorts, 
lawful and unlawful. Dancing, card-playing, wine- 
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drinking, and attendance at or participation in dra- 
matic performances were forbidden by the college 
laws; but none the less, whether by exceptional allow- 
ance or at risk of discipline, a good deal of such indul- 
gence went on. The great social event of the year 
was the Commencement Ball, and next to that a Ball 
in connection with the Junior Exhibition, for both of 
which events engraved cards of invitation were 
formally sent out, an otherwise undreamed of bit of 
extravagance. 

Dramatic pieces, under the modest name of ‘‘Col- 
loquies,’’ which is still retained, like the contemporary 
name of ‘‘ Disputes,”’ as a distinctive title on the 
College Scheme of Honors, were recited at the quar- 
terly exhibitions of the upper classes, and more full- 
blown plays were also regularly given at the occa- 
sional semi-public celebrations held by the various 
societies, where fleeting reputations by amateur 
actors were enjoyed then as now. Our friends the 
diarists make it evident that cards and backgammon 
absorbed a good deal of time; and we may be surprised 
to find how much wine-drinking went on in College 
rooms. Here is a fair sample, taken from the journal 
kept by Benjamin Silliman, one of the most decorous 
of youths, in November of his Senior year: 


“Tn the beginning of the evening I went with a member of 
my class to look at the planet Jupiter through the large tele- 
scope from the Museum, which with his four moons is very 
easily discovered. I returned from the Museum, and had a 
call to go to Bacon’s room, to help despatch some wine; which 
I very readily obeyed, and I presume acted my part faithfully. 
I then returned to my own room, where I found Lynde; and 
soon after Bishop came in, and soon after him Strong. We 
drank a few glasses of wine, and had some sprightly conver- 
sation, &c. They all returned about nine.” 


With this compare also a letter quoted in the recent 
life of Morse, the inventor of the telegraph, addressed 
by him to his parents in the first term of Freshman 
year, when he was about fourteen and one-half years 
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old, asking for a special sum of money to equip his 
room properly with brandy, wine, and cigars; natur- 
ally the Rev. Dr. Morse objected decidedly to this 
item in his son’s expenses. But nothing of the sort 
need surprise us in the days when a Faculty punch- 
bowl was part of the regular furniture of the Presi- 
dent’s office, and when such a souvenir of undergradu- 
ate life is still extant as a portly bottle of rum, with the 
legend ‘‘Class of 1802”’ molten into the glass on one 
side. 

The subject of college expenses is illustrated by 
the account-books of various students. The main 
items, fixed by law and paid into the College Treasury, 
covered tuition; rent, and sweeping in dormitories 
and recitation-rooms; board in commons, with the 
steward’s salary; and from time to time what were 
called ‘‘contingencies,’’ including, for instance, such 
charges as assessments for cleaning up the College 
yard in the Spring, or for printing catalogues and 
monitors’ bills, or for the employment of what we 
should call a detective, under the more definite name 
of “‘ thief-catcher, ” or for the equipment of an “‘asy- 
or infirmary. 

The regular charges were about doubled ender the 
Dwight administration,—tuition rising from sixteen 
to thirty-three dollars a year, and room rent from 
$3.33 a quarter in the Old College, or $5.33 in the 
New, to a uniform rate of $7.32. 

In comparison with the modern scale of prices such 
figures seem modest enough; and one further example 
may suffice. Daniel Mulford entered as a Junior 
after the year had opened in 1804, and secured a room 
with one of the class, who had intended to live alone, 
but took him in, and charged him, as Mulford’s Diary 
records, twelve and one-half cents a week. 

There were also voluntary contributions collected 
by subscription for such purposes as fireworks and 
extra music at Commencement (in one early instance 
amounting to over £50), for curtains for shading the 
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chapel windows, and for various class objects. At 
the same time there was a continual and honest effort 
on the part of the authorities to keep down extrava- 
gant expenditure at Commencement, as on all other 
public or semi-public occasions. 

The amount ordinarily expended by an undergradu- 
ate who practiced economy was very moderate. 

In 1803 Professor Silliman writes to an inquirer that: 

“The necessary expenses, exclusive of clothing, traveling 
expenses in vacation, and pocket-money do not exceed $200 
per annum. A New-England youth often lives within $250, 
including all his expenses, and few of them exceed $300; but 
I am disposed to think none of the Southern young gentlemen 
spend less than $400, and some of them much more. The 
Southern youth ought not to spend more than $400. This is 
sufficient for every purpose of ease, utility, or dignity; they 
will necessarily spend somewhat more than the Northern 
youth as being insulated from their friends & remote from their 
Country.” 


At his entrance upon office Dr. Dwight urgently 
favored a more democratic organization of the College 
community than had been the custom. In particular, 
he proposed that the duty of Freshmen to go on er- 
rands for upper classmen, and the prerogative of 
Seniors to inspect and regulate the manners and 
morals of Freshmen, be abrogated. An earnest pro- 
test against such a sweeping subversion of ancient 
privilege, signed by the Professor and Tutors, is still 
extant, which advocates the retention of the rule of 
subordination, since ‘‘ Freshmen being a great part of 
them rude, from rude towns and families, and set at 
once free from parental restraint, ever will assume a 
haughtiness and importance, and learn vices, which 
the few instructors of a college can never properly 
moderate and suppress.’”’ The President prevailed 
to the extent that the right of sending Freshmen on 
errands was taken away from Sophomores, and that 
Seniors lost the right of supervising and disciplining 
Freshmen. At the same time was swept away the 
time-honored regulation that no Freshman might 
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wear a hat on college grounds within ten rods of the 
the President, within eight rods of a Professor, or 
within six rods of a Tutor. 

The old exactions of petty fines for absence (two 
cents) and for tardiness (one cent) at Chapel services 
and at recitations were left on the books, though per- 
haps not thoroughly enforced; as also the like penalty 
for the absence of a student from his room during 
study hours, recreation being confined to half an hour 
after breakfast, an hour and a half after dinner, and 
from prayers to 9 o’clock in the evening. 

Of similar strictness were the provisions for Sunday 
observance by the students, which included not only 
morning and evening prayers and forenoon and after- 
noon worship (an order which remained in full force 
until 1859), but also a prohibition of their profaning 
the day, among other things, by walking abroad, or 
by unnecessary absence from their rooms on Sundays, 
or on Saturday evenings, when the Sabbath began, 
or by admitting to their rooms other students or 
strangers,—provisions which were certainly not ob- 
solete, though with equal certainty constantly vio- 
lated; as was also the prohibition of walking or driving 
more than two miles from the College, even on a 
week-day, without leave of one of the officers. 

Remembering the large part that outdoor sports 
play in the life of the modern collegian, it is surprising 
that the echoes of the past bring so little that bears 
distinctly on the corresponding activities of the stu- 
dents of those distant generations. A print of Yale 
College in 1807, the work of a well-known New Haven 
engraver, Amos Doolittle, shows in the foreground a 
game of football on the Public Green, played by 
students wearing tall hats, swallow-tail coats, and 
knee-breeches, with President Dwight himself occu- 
pying the sidewalk, in the full majesty of broad- 
brimmed beaver and academic gown. 

In Dr. Stiles’s day the use of caps and gowns by 
undergraduates had been encouraged; but as from 
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economical motives the gowns seem to have been made 
of calico, they can hardly have been effective in detail 
or at close range. 

Besides football there are also traces of wicket, a 
popular outdoor game in Connecticut, as a favorite 
student recreation; while sailing on the harbor and 
swimming from the nearby shores are shown to have 
been common by monitory provisions in the College 
statutes. 

At intervals the formation of companies for military 
drill and naval practice among the students was a 
favorite pastime; but however natural the expressions 
of patriotic sentiment, the practice was not without 
risk of abuse. Witness, for instance, the celebration 
on July 4, 1801, when a barrel of wine was mounted 
on a table at dinner in the Hall, and no one was ex- 
pected to leave until the barrel had been emptied. 

My object is attained, if I leave my story here, with 
this fleeting glimpse at the conditions of life in a 
typical New England College, of the generation which 
furnished the educated men who still lingered on the 
stage when the oldest of us were young. 

This particular group of Yale students was not 
highly distinguished, either in capacities or achieve- 
ments. The names of Benjamin Silliman, Lyman 
Beecher, John C. Calhoun, Fenimore Cooper, 8. F. B. 
Morse, and James G. Percival, are perhaps as well- 
known today as any half-dozen of the number; but 
viewing them comprehensively the record of Presi- 
dent Dwight’s eleven or twelve hundred pupils for 
wide and honorable if not brilliant usefulness is one 
with which any master of men might justly be content. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
PEDRO DE LA GASCA 
RELATING TO THE CONQUEST OF PERU 


BY MARSHALL H. SAVILLE 


Introduction 


The final episode in the conquest of Peru was the 
subjugation of the rebellion under the leadership of 
Gonzalo Pizarro by the Licentiate Pedro de la Gasca. 
This event took place between the years 1546 and 
1550. The general details of this affair, as also the 
causes which led to it, are so well known that the 
merest outline of this chapter of South American 
history is all that need be presented here. 

Gonzalo Pizarro, a brother of Francisco Pizarro the 
conqueror of Peru, headed a revolt against the Spanish 
Viceroy, Blasco Nufiez Vela in 1544. He was soon 
recognized by the Royal Council, and took possession 
of Lima. On the return of the Viceroy from a visit 
to Panama, he was defeated in battle by Pizarro near 
Quito on January 18, 1546. In the meantime, in 
order to re-establish the royal authority, the King 
of Spain selected the Licentiate Gasca as Pacifier of 
Peru, and on September 17, 1545, he was given a 
royal commission as President of the Council and 
Pacifier of Peru. 

Pedro de la Gasca was born in 1492 in the Caballeria 
de Navarregadilla, a small village near the Barco de 
Avil4. After receiving a primary education he was 
sent to Salamanca, where he soon gave proof of his 
great talent and extraordinary application. He was 
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appointed a counselor of the Inquisition in Valencia 
in 1541, and was soon promoted to the Office of 
Visitador. On receiving his commission from the 
King to go to America, he left Madrid about the 
middle of March, 1546, and, sailing from San Lucar 
on May 24, arrived in Santa Maria, Colombia, on 
July 10. On the 12th he despatched his first letter 
to the Council of the Indies. He soon sailed for Pan- 
ama, where he remained until April 10, 1547. During 
his stay in Panama, where he made preparations for 
the voyage to Peru, he wrote and despatched many 
letters and opened communication with the authorities 
of Central America and Mexico, whom he advised of 
his mission, calling on them as loyal subjects of His 
Majesty to render assistance to aid him in carrying 
on his campaign against the insurgent Pizarro. Some 
of these letters to the authorities in Central America 
are the occasion for this paper. 

On November 20, 1542, King Charles V, had au- 
thorized, in Barcelona, the laws presented by the 
Junta of Valladolid for the regulating of the Council 
of the Indies, and to create new audiencias in Ameri- 
ca, among others that of Los Confines, comprising 
Guatemala with Honduras and Nicaragua. This 
tribunal was charged to judge criminal and civil 
affairs, reserving to the Council of the Indies in Spain 
the final resolution of such judgments. The King 
in Valladolid, in September, 1543, appointed, as mem- 
bers of this Audiencia, the Licentiate Alonso de Mal- 
donado (then Governor of Guatemala) as President, 
and as Oidores the Licentiates Pedro Ramfrez de 
Quifiénez, Juan Roxel, and Diego de Herrera. They 
arrived in Comayagua, or Valladolid as it was other- 
wise known, in the beginning of 1544. The Audiencia 
was not installed in Comayagua, but in Gracias 4 
Dios, in May of the same year. Under its jurisdiction 
were placed the provinces of Yucatan, Tabasco, Cotzu- 
mel, Chiapas, Soconusco, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Veragua, and Darien. It was during the 
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presidency of Maldonado in 1546-47 that Gasca sent 
to the Audiencia of Los Confines for assistance. 
Maldonado ordered the Oidor Ramirez de Quifiénez 
to proceed to Guatemala and raise the troops to be 
sent to aid Gasca. After making the necessary prep- 
arations, Ramfrez de Quifiénez embarked at Iztapa 
en route to Panama. Arriving after the departure of 
Gasca and not finding him in Panama, he consolidated 
his troops with those of Gasca near Apurimac, Peru, 
and marched under his orders, the Guatemala forces 
taking part in the defeat of Pizarro in the battle of 
Xaquixaguana. 

In May, 1548, Maldonado was superseded as 
President by the Licentiate Alonzo Lépez de Cerrato, 
and about the middle of 1549 he removed the Audi- 
encia to the City of Guatemala. 

A modern historian of Guatemala, Garcia Pelaez, 
asserts that Gasca himself went to Honduras in search 
of assistance. Milla writes that no other authority 
mentions the coming of Gasca to Central America, 
and it is not at all likely that Gasca could leave the 
theatre of his operations in Panama. It was undoubt- 
edly one of Gasca’s agents who came to Comayagua 
and was supplied by the Contador Vivar with the 
immense outfit of men, munitions, and provisions, 
which is mentioned in the auto cited by Garcia Pelaez. 

On his voyage to Peru, Gasca landed in Tumbez, 
the northernmost port of Peru, on June 13, 1547, with 
a strong force and equipment, and soon won over 
many of the rebels by peaceful means. Ten months 
later, April 9, 1548, he defeated Pizarro on the Plains 
of Sacsahuana, near Cuzco, and within a few days 
sentenced him to death, the execution by beheadment 
taking place almost immediately. The President 
remained in Cuzco three months and then proceeded 
to Lima. He remained in the country until the begin- 
ning of 1550, when, leaving the government in the 
hands of the Council, he returned to Spain, arriving 
at the Rio Sevilla on the 12th of July of the same year. 
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Gasca was rewarded for his services by being made 
Bishop of Sigiienza in 1561, and died near the close 
of 1565. 

The movements of the President and his successes 
were recorded by himself in extended reports to the 
Council of the Indies, which almost amount to official 
diaries, as well as in the numerous letters sent by him 
to various authorities and persons in America. He 
also left a History of Peru, which almost in its entirety 
was used by El Palentino in the first part of his 
excessively rare work printed in Sevilla in 1571. By 
far the most circumstantial and extended account of 
the rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro is contained in the 
Quinquenarios or Historia de las Guerras Civiles del 
Peru (1544-1548) of Pedro Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, 
who was himself a participant in the civil war. 
This work has only recently appeared, the first four 
of the five books having been published in the Colec- 
cién de Libros y Documentos Referentes a la Historia 
de America, Madrid, 1904-1910, under the editorship 
of Manuel Serrano y Sanz. The fifth and last book 
has not yet been printed. In the fourth book are 
incorporated several letters of Gasca, and it is possible 
that others may be found in the fifth, as yet unissued, 
of which José Toribio Medina has given chapters 
20, 21, 28, and 50, in his Coleccién de Historiadores de 
Chile, vol. xxv, 1901. The manuscript of this 
highly important history is in the Provincial Library 
of Toledo. 

Another work of great importance is the Rebelién 
de Pizarro en el Peru y vicla de D. Pedro Gasca by Juan 
Crist6bal Calvete de Estrella. It was written in1565- 
1567, and remained in manuscript until 1889, when it 
was published in two volumes in Madrid by A. Paz y 
Mélia in the Coleccién de Escritores Castellanos. This 
work although voluminous does not contain any letters. 

Prescott devotes the entire Book V of his History 
of the Conquest of Peru to the Gasca régime, it being 
the last section of his work, relating to the settlement 
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of the country. The document most frequently 
quoted by Prescott as ‘‘ Relacién del Licenciado Gas- 
ca, MS.,”’ is an abridged and mutilated copy of the 
despatch of May 7, 1548, from the Mufioz Collection, 
and is conserved in Simancas. He also made use of 
the works of Zdrate and El Palentino. These are the 
principal sources from which Prescott drew his ma- 
terial, as the numerous voluminous letters of Gasca 
have been published by various editors since his time. 

Volume xix of the Coleccion de Documentos Inéditos 
para la Historia de Espafia, published in Madrid in 
1866, is composed entirely of Gasca letters under the 
title ‘‘Documentos relativos al Licenciado Pedro de 
la Gasca sobre la comision que le dié Carlos 5° en 
1545 para ir 4 pacificar el Peru sublevado por el Gon- 
zalo Pizarro y los suyos.’’ Other letters are published 
in volume t of the same collection. In 1873 Barros 
Arana published in Santiago de Chile his ‘‘ Proceso 
de Pedro de Valdivia { otros documentos ineditos 
concernientes a este conquistador, reunidos { anotados 
por Barros Arana,” which contains a number of 
Gasca letters. It includes the long despatch to the 
Council of the Indies, dated at Cuzco, May 7, 1548, 
in which Gasca describes the rout of Sacsahuana, the 
execution of Gonzalo Pizarro and Carbajal, and the 
subsequent sanguinary assize at Cuzco. 

The monumental work Cartas de Indias, printed in 
Madrid in 1877, contains several letters, one of which 
is in facsimile. Finally, in 1879 Carlos Paz Soldan 
printed in Lima, in the Revista Peruana, volumes 1, 
11, and 111, other Gasca correspondence under the title, 
‘‘Documentos para la Historia. Inéditos de Gasca.”’ 
This series contains, among others, the sentence pro- 
nounced on Gonzalo Pizarro, taken from the original 
manuscript of Zdrate’s chronicle. Gasca’s instruc- 
tions to Lorenzo de Aldana, letters to Pizarro, and the 
detailed report of his agent Paniagua, are also con- 
tained in this publication. The invaluable original 
papers of the president Gasca are not preserved in the 
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Archives at Seville, but are in possession of his de- 
scendants. 

So far as we have been able to trace Gasca letters 
the publications above noted are the sources in which 
this class of material relating to a most interesting 
period of Peruvian history are to be found. During 
the winter of 1917 the writer was engaged in arche- 
ological work in Guatemala for the Museum of the 
American Indian, Heye Foundation, and had the 
opportunity of spending some time in examining the 
wealth of historical documents now kept in the 
Municipal Archives. In a volume of these documents 
bound together in vellum are a number of letters of 
Pedro de Alvarado, Bernal Diaz, and Las Casas, as 
well as letters from other authorities of the period of 
the sixteenth century. In this volume we came across 
five hitherto unknown Gasca letters, and through the 
courtesy of the Alcalde of Guatemala we were allowed 
to make photographic copies of them. These we 
present in facsimile in the present paper, together with 
an English translation. We have carefully examined 
the other published letters, from the various collec- 
tions in which they are found, and have arranged them 
in chronological order, interpolating the Guatemala 
letters in their sequence in the series. From the 
dates and places of the letters we may follow the 
President in his journey from Santa Marta to Peru, 
and the gaps in the dates of the correspondence would 
indicate that some of his letters are as yet unedited, 
and may perhaps be found later in Spain, Guatemala, 
Mexico, or Peru. 

Of the five letters which we now publish for the 
first time, but two give the address to which they 
were respectively sent. The first two letters are 
from Panama and bear the date December 15, 1546. 
The third letter was written from the same place 
about three weeks later, being dated January 4, 1547; 
this was sent to the president and judges of the Royal 
Audiencia in Gracias 4 Dios, and it is to be presumed 
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that the first two were sent to the same authorities. 
The fourth letter, dated August 4, 1547, was des- 
patched from Tumbez, the first landing place of Gasca 
in Peru, and is addressed to the authorities in Guate- 
mala. The fifth and last is from Cuzco, dated April 
18, 1548, a few days after the execution of Gonzalo 
Pizarro; it was probably sent to the authorities in 
Guatemala, but it bears no address other than ‘‘ Mag- 
nificent Lords.’”’ All but the third letter are signed 
by the President himself, this one having the name 
of the Licentiate signed by the secretary who wrote 
the body of the letter, and written in quite a different 
manner from that of the other letters. 

The first short epistle is one of recommendation of 
the messenger, one Juan de Mendoza. In the second 
despatch Gasca writes at length regarding the powers 
given him by the King and concerning the rebellion 
of Gonzalo Pizarro, and states that he has received 
word from Pizarro not to proceed to Peru but to return 
to Spain, as he was the Governor of that country and 
was willing to pay his fifths to the royal treasury only 
in case Gasca desisted from making the trip to Peru. 
Gasca then asks the authorities in Central America 
to send him men and supplies as soon as possible, in 
order to aid him to crush the rebellion, reminding 
them of their duty as loyal and courageous vassals of 
His Majesty, and that such aid was expected of them. 
He says that it should not be necessary for an army to 
come out from Spain to do this work, that the author- 
ities had already been given notice of this matter, 
and that royal orders had been sent them. 

In the third letter, written shortly afterward, Gasca 
relates what had transpired in the interim, and speaks 
of his plans for an early departure for Peru, urging 
the authorities to hurry their preparations for the 
assistance which he requires and calling attention to 
some of the things of which he was in most urgent 
need. This is the longest, as well as the most inter- 
esting and important letter of the Guatemala corres- 
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pondence. In the fourth letter, from Tumbez, Gasca 
calls on the council to cease making preparations for 
the sending of more troops to Peru, stating that there 
were enough people already in the land to put down 
the rebellion, and that the coming of more men would 
seriously embarrass both the expedition and the inhabi- 
tants, owing to a scarcity of food and other supplies. 
The fifth and last epistle is a mere note sent by a 
messenger who was to relate to the authorities more 
about the successes of the President in Peru, and 
asked them to help the bearer. It is from Cuzco, 
and dated about the time of the execution of Pizarro; 
but it makes no mention of this event, simply stating 
that God had been pleased to bring to a happy issue 
his negotiation, namely, that of putting down the 
rebellion. 

The style of the verbose old chronicler is abomin- 
able, and it has been impossible to give a line-for-line 
translation of the letters, the first that have thus far 
been rendered into English. There is no punctua- 
tion, and in many instances the writing is labored and 
obscure. Gasca often repeats himself, hence a pol- 
ished English translation is impossible if we are to 
preserve in any degree the style of the writer. At 
the same time we have made very free renderings of 
some of the involved sentences, while others have 
been made to read in very much the style of the origi- 
nal Spanish. 

Here follows a chronological list of the titles and 
dates of the letters which we have found in the various 
publications cited above. 


Chronological List of Letters of the Licentiate Pedro de la Gasca 
Concerning the Subjugation of the Rebellion in Peru under 
Gonzalo Pizarro. 


Carta del Licenciado de la Gasea a. 8. C. C. Mag. **. Madrid, 
14 de Noviembre de 1545. Historia de las Guerras Civiles 
del Peru. Pedro Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, book tv, pp. 28-31. 

Carta del licenciado Pedro de la Gasca al Consejo de Indias, 
dando cuenta de su llegada al puerto de Santa Marta y de 
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las noticias allf recibidas sobre el estado de los asuntos del 
Peri. Santa Marta, 12 de Julio de 1546. Cartas de Indias, 
pp. 526-528. 

Carta del Licenciado de la Gasca 4 los Prelados del Peru. 
Panama, 26 de Agosto de 1546. Hist. de las Guerras Civiles 
del Peru, Pedro Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, book Iv, pp. 86-87. 

Carta del Licenciado de la Gasca a los Pueblos y Cabildos 
del Peru. Panama, 26 de Agosto de 1546. Ibid, pp. 88-89. 

Carta del Licenciado de la Gasca al Sefior Don Antonio de 
Mendoga Visorrey de la Nueva Espafia. Panama, 18 de Seti- 
embre de 1546. Ibid, pp. 93-97. 

Carta del Licenciado de la Gasca al Gonzalo Pizarro. Pan- 
ama, 26 de Setiembre de 1546. Ibid., pp. 117-131. 

Carta del Licenciado de la Gasca al Licenciado Diego Vas- 
quez de Cepeda. Panama, 26 de Setiembre de 1546. Ibid., 
pp. 131-133. 

Carta del Licenciado de la Gasca al Licenciado Cepeda. 
De Panama, 4 26 de setiembre de 1546. Coleccién de Docu- 
mentos Inéditos, tomo xLIx, pp. 5-7. 

Carta que se escribieron 4 los pueblos del Peri. Panama, 
4 26 de noviembre 1546. Ibid., pp. 18-21. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca, para el capitan Calero, en Nic- 
aragua. De Panamd, 26 de noviembre, de 1546. Ibid., 
pp. 21-23. 

Del Licenciado de la Gasca para el gobernador Benalcazar. 
De Panama 26 de noviembre de 1546. Ibid., pp. 23-26. 

Copia de carta que se escribié al cabildo de Calf. De 
Panama 26 de noviembre 1546. Ibid., pp. 27-27. 

Carta del Licenciado de la Gasca al Gonzalo Pizarro. Pan- 
ama, 28 de noviembre 1546. Historia de la Guerras Civiles 
del Peru, Pedro Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, book Iv, pp. 184- 
187. 

Del licenciado Gasca 4 Gonzalo Pizarro. De Panamaé 28 
de noviembre de 1546. Col. de Doc. Inéd., t. xu1x, pp. 28-30. 

Carta del Licenciado Gasca. Panama, 15 de diciembre 
de 1546. Municipal Archives of Guatemala. 1 p. 

Carta del Licenciado Gasca. Panama, 15 de diciembre de 
1546. Municipal Archives of Guatemala. 2 pp. 

Carta del Licenciado Gasca 4 los Sefiores del Consejo de 
las Indias. Panama, 21 de diciembre de 1546. Revista 
Peruana, tomo tl, pp. 59-62. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca 4 los sefiores del Consejo de las 
Indias. De Panamé, 28 de diciembre de 1546. Col. de Doc. 
Inéd., t. xLIx, pp. 30-45. 

Carta del Licenciado Gasca al Presidente y Oydores de la 
Audiencia Real que reside en Gracias 4 Dios. Panama, 4 de 
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enero de 1547. Municipal Archives of Guatemala. 3 pp. 

Del Licenciado Gasca 4 Gonzalo Pizarro. De Panamé, 5 de 
febrero de 1547. Col. de Doc. Inéd., t. xurx, p. 208. 

Instruccion de lo que el reverendo padre fray Pedro de 
Ulloa debe hacer. Fecha 11 de febrero de 1547. Ibid., pp. 
52-54. 

Instruccion que el licenciado Gasca dié 4 Lorenzo de Al- 
dana. Fecha en Panamd 411 de febrero de 1547. Ibid., 
pp. 54-62. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca 4 los sefiores del Consejo de las 
Indias. De Panamé, 17 de febrero 1547. Ibid., pp. 63-75. 

Carta del licenciado Pedro de la Gasca 4 Miguel Diez Ar- 
mendariz, ddndole noticia de la expedicion que disponia contra 
Gonzalo Pizarro. Panamd, 27 de febrero de 1547. Cartas 
de Indias, pp. 529-534. 

Carta del Licenciado de la Gasca al Visorrei de la Nueva 
Espafia. Panama, 13 de marzo de 1547. Revista Peruana, 
tomo ll, pp. 411-416, 478-487. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca al Consejo de Indias. De 
Panama 4 18 de marzo 1547. Col. de Doc. Inéd. t. xurx, pp. 
76-80. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca al Consejo. De Panamad 4 24 
de marzo 1547. Ibid., pp. 80-81. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca 4S. M. De Panama ,24 de marzo 
1547. Ibid., pp. 82-83. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca 4l Consejo. De Taboga 4 12 
de abril de 1547. Ibid., pp. 83-86. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca de Consejo. De Taboga, 12 de 
abril, de 1547. Revista Peruana, tomo u, pp. 338-343. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca al visorey de la Nueva Espafia. 
De Tumbez, 4 de agosto 1547. Col. de Doc. Inéd., t. xirx, 
pp. 155-161. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca a los Senores Justicia y Regi- 
miento de la Ciudad de Guatimala. Tumbez, 4 de agosto de 
1547. Municipal Archives of Guatemala. 2 pp. 

Copia de carta del licenciado Gasca al Consejo de Indias 
Tumbez 11 de agosto de 1547. Col. de Doc. Inéd., t. xix, pp. 
165-230. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca 4 8S. M. De Tumbez, 11 de 
agosto 1547. Ibid., pp. 246-249. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca al Consejo de las Indias. De 
San Miguel 27 de agosto 1547. Ibid., pp. 250-257. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca al Consejo de Indias. San 
Miguel, 27 de abosto 1547. Revista Peruana, tomo I, pp. 
141-144. 
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Carta del licenciado Gasca al Consejo de Indias. De San 
Miguel 30 de agosto de 1547. Col. de doc. Inéd. t. xurx, pp. 
257-260. 

Carta del Licenciado Gasca al Consejo de Indias. San 
Miguel, 30 de agosto de 1547. Revista Peruana, tomo nu, 
pp. 145-146. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca 4 Gonzalo Pizarro. De Xauxa, 
16 de diciembre de 1547. Col. de doc. Inéd., t. xix, pp. 260- 
276. 

Carta del Licenciado de las Gasca 14 Gonzalo Pizarro en 
repuesta de su carta de julio 20. Xauxa, 16 de diciembre de 
1547. Revista Peruana, tomo i, pp. 625-627; tomo II, pp. 
45-51. 

Carta del Licenciado Gasca al Consejo de Indias. Xauxa, 
25 de diciembre de 1547. Ibid., tomo m1, pp. 146-149, 231- 
233, 272-280, 535-540. 

Del licenciado Gasca al Consejo de las Indias. De Juaxa, 
27 de diciembre 1547. Col. de Doc. Inéd., t. xLix, pp. 281-320. 

Del Licenciado Gasca 4 Su Alteza. De Jauja, 28 de diciem- 
bre de 1547. Ibid., p. 327. 

Carta del Licenciado Gasca 4 Su Alteza. Xauxa, 28 de 
diciembre de 1547. Revista Peruana, tomo ut. 

Del licenciado, Gasca 4S. M. De Jauja, 28 de diciembre 
de 1547. Col. de Doc. Inéd. t. xix, pp. 328-329. 

Del licenciado Gasca al presidente y oidores del Consejo de 
las Indias. De Andaguaylas 7 de marzo 1548. Ibid., pp. 
330-346. 

Del licenciado Gasca 4 Gonzalo Pizarro. (Sin fecha.) 
Ibid., pp. 347-350. 

Carta del Licenciado, Pedro de la Gasca (4 los autoridades 
en Guatimala). Cuzco, 18 de abril de 1548. Municipal 
Archives of Guatemala. 1 p. 

Sentencia de Gonzalo Pizarro en Xaquixaguana 4 19 de 
abril de 1548. Revista Peruana, tomo m1, pp. 45-46. 

Del licenciado Gasca 48. M. Del Cuzco 4 5 de mayo 1548. 
Col. de Doc. Inéd. t. xurx, p. 351. 

Del licenciado Gasca al Consejo de las Indias. Del Cuzco 
7 de mayo de 1548. Ibid., pp. 359-394. 

Relacion del Licenciado Pedro de la Gasca al Consejo de 
Indias sobre la Campafia de Pacificacion del Peru, fechada 
en el Cuzco el 7 de mayo de 1548. In Proceso de Pedro de 
Valdivia i otros documentos ineditos concernientes a este con- 
quistador, reunidos i anotados por Diego Barros Arana, San- 
tiago de Chile, 1873, pp. 131-158. 

Del licenciado Gasca al Consejo. De Los Reyes 25 de se- 
tiembre de 1548. Col. de Doc. Inéd. t. xix, pp. 394-427. 
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Al Consejo de Indias del licenciado Gasca. De los Reyes 
& 25 de setiembre de 1548. Ibid., pp. 428-429. 

Relacion del Licenciado de la Gasca al Consejo de Indias 
sobre los asuntos del Peru. Fechada en la ciudad de los Reyes, 
25 de setiembre de 1548. In Proceso de Pedro de Valdivia, 
etc., pp. 158-182. 

Carta del Licenciado Pedro de la Gasca al Consejo de Indias 
sobre la acusaciones hechas a Pedro de Valdivia i las medidas 
tomadas para llamar a Lima a este conquistador. Sin fecha. 
In Proceso de Pedro de Valdivia, etc., pp. 182-183. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca al Consejo de las Indias. De 
los Reyes 14 de octubre de 1548. Col. de Doc. Inéd., t. xix, 
pp. 430-435. 

Testimonio original de informacion para el cargo y descargo 
de Pedro de Valdivia del gobierno que tuvo de Santiago de 
Chile, por los afios de 1548 y anteriores. Praciése dicha in- 
formacion ante el licenciado Pedro de la Gasca, el cual dié su 
sentencia en 19 noviembre por testemonio de Simon de Alzate, 
escribano de 8S. M. y de instancias del dicho Valdivia en 
Noviembre del Afio 1548. Ibid., pp. 451-571. 

Del licenciado Gasca al Consejo de las Indias. De los Reyes 
4 26 de noviembre de 1548. Ibid., pp. 436-451. 

Carta del Licenciado Pedro de la Gasca al Consejo de Indias 
informandole particularmente acerca del proceso de Valdivia. 
Fechada en Los Reyes 4 26 de noviembre de 1548. In Pro- 
ceso de Pedro de Valdivia, etc., pp. 183-194. 

Del Licenciado Gasca al Consejo de las Indias. (Los Reyes’) 
28 de enero de 1549. Col. de Doc. Inéd., t. L, pp. 5, 37. 

Carta del licenciado Pedro de la Gasca al Consejo de Indias, 
participando que enbiaba 4 Espafia, con personas de confianza, 
los hijos de Juan y Gonzalo Pizarro, para que cuidaran de su 
educacion los parientes que tenian en Castilla. Los Reyes, 15 
de febrero de 1549. Cartas de Indias, pp. 535-537. 

Carta del licenciado Pedro de la Gasca al Consejo de Indias, 
recomendando 4 Fray Pedro de Ulloa. Los Reyes, 22 de 
febrero de 1549. Ibid., pp. 537-538. 

Del licenciado Gasca al Consejo de las Indias. (De los 
Reyes) 4 2 de mayo de 1549. Col. de Doc. Inéd. t. L, pp. 37-64. 

Del licenciado Gasca al Consejo de Indias. De los Reyes 
4 17 de julio de 1549. Ibid., pp. 65-88. 

Carta del licenciado Pedro de la Gasca al Consejo de Indias, 
proponiendo doblar el salario 4 los oidores, para en todo pudi- 
eran proceder con rectitud é independencia. Los Reyes, 20 
de julio de 1549. Cartas de Indias, pp. 539-540. 

Ordenanza del Licenciado de la Gasca por mandado de su 
sefioria, Pedro de Avendafio, a todos los corregidores alcaldes 
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é justicias, etc., destos reinos é prouincias del Peru. Fecha 
en la giudad de los Reyes 4 9 de agosto de 1549. Ibid., pp. 
664-666. 

Carta del licenciado Pedro de la Gasca al Consejo de Indias, 
avisando las disposiciones que se habian adoptado respecto 
al repartimiento de coca, que tuvo Francisco Pizarro. Los 
pe 16 de setiembre de 1549. Ibid., pp. 541-544; facsimile 

,4pp. 

Del licenciado Gasca al Consejo de Indias. De los Reyes 
4 21 de setiembre de 1549. Col. de Doc. Inéd. t. L, pp. 89-99. 

Carta de licenciado Pedro de la Gasca al Consejo de Indias, 
remitiendo, entre otros documentos, la ordenanza que hizo 
sobre la presentacion de apelaciones interpuestas ante aquella 
Chancilleria, avisando lo acordado respecto de la tasa de 
tributos, y del envio de un cargamento de barras de plata y 
dando cuenta de otros asuntos de aquella gobernacion. Puer- 
to de la ciudad de Los Reyes, 8 de noviembre de 1549. Cartas 
de Indias, pp. 548-558. 

Carta del licenciado Pedro de la Gasca 4 los principes de 
Hungria y Bohemia, Maximiliano y Maria, gobernadores de 
Espafia, d4ndoles cuenta del estado de los asuntos en el Pert. 
Puerto de la ciudad de Los Reyes, 6 de diciembre de 1549. 
Ibid., pp. 559-560. 

Carta de licenciado Pedro de la Gasca al presidente y sefi- 
ores del Consejo de Indias, sobre lo conveniente que seria 
aumentar los repartimientos de la Corona en el Peri. Rio 
de Sevilla, 22 de setiembre de 1550. Ibid., pp. 561-562. 

Carta del licenciado Gasca al Consejo de Indias. _ Sevilla, 
22 de setiembre de 1550. Col. de Doc. Inéd. t. L. pp. 100-177. 


1. Letter of the Licentiate Pedro de la Gasca. Pan- 
ama, 15th of December, 1546. 

Sefior Don Juan de Mendoza goes with despatches 
of His Majesty to the Viceroy of New Spain. I 
entreat Your Worships to order given [to him] what- 
ever he may require for his journey, in order that he 
make his voyage with the greatest possible speed, 
because it is of much importance in the service of 
His Majesty that it so be made. Our Lord guard 
in his holy service the magnificent persons of Your 
Worships. From Panama the 15th day of December 


of the year 1546. Servant of Your Worships 
The Licentiate 
GASCA 
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2. Letter of the Licentiate Pedro de la Gasca. Pan- 
ama, 15th of December, 1546. 


Very Magnificent Lords 


His Majesty sent me to pacify Peru, with revocation 
of ordinance and powers of pardon for all that had 
happened, and with many other powers to the benefit 
of that country; and G. Pizarro has understood it so 
little, that on account of his ambition and thinking 
that he could sustain himself in the government, he 
has sent me word that I should not go to those parts, 
but should return from here to Spain, saying that he 
has to be the Governor, and that if this should please 
His Majesty, he should be pleased to pay his fifths, 
and if not, all should be denied. And seeing such 
shameless infidelity, the gentlemen, captains and 
soldiers and fleet which he had here have declared 
themselves against him, doing that which good and 
loyal vassals should do. It would be convenient that 
from all parts of the Indies, as His Majesty ordains 
in his royal orders, all should come to favor his royal 
will, and for this Your Worships will have special 
obligations, for being those who are, and have, the 
great zeal and loyalty which you always have had, 
and have, in the service of our King. And this I 
entreat Your Worships, in accordance with that which 
His Majesty orders in his letters, to give aid so that 
from this province should be provided the most people, 
and the best fleet, and the mounted men which can 
be had, and of fit horses, because those which are not 
(fit) cannot be of use or service: and mules for loads 
and soldiers, because they (mules) are beasts of less 
trouble, and do more work; and artillery, and muni- 
tions, and arms, especially pikes and arcabuses, and 
body armor, and many provisions, as well in order 
to sustain those who come out from there as for those 
who leave from here; they are necessary, because it 
is feared, that the rebels are going to take away the 
provisions from the coast, in order to place in straights 
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the people of His Majesty, as well as also, because 
they might come here to sell, while we are over there, 
because the country is very poor in provisions for so 
many people that are there, and are arriving every 
day; and also material which be there for munitions. 
And in all this I entreat Your Worships to favor that 
which His Majesty expects from Your Worships, 
distinguishing yourselves in a thing which is of so 
much importance to the royal authority, that all 
should obey to its call, the same as if his royal person 
were present. And thus it is just, that in general, and 
in particular, Your Worships should distinguish 
yourselves, giving to understand to His Majesty, and 
to all Spain, that there are so many, and so courageous 
and loyal vassals in the Indies, that in order to crush 
those who are not so, it is not necessary that an army 
should come from Spain, and that they obey not less 
here, than in Spain, where the good ones obey with 
their person and their properties to assist His Majesty 
in similar journeys, as for instance that of Vienna at 
the time of the Turks, and in that of the galley and 
Algier, and others which have been seen, and which we 
see every day. And because the Lords of this Royal 
Council have been written to at length, and royal 
orders of His Majesty have been sent, whereof Your 
Worships will have such long notice, I shall not be 
any longer in representing the great deal in which 
His Majesty has, and esteems, this important nego- 
tiation, and the service which by it you will do him. 
Our Lord guard and improve the very magnificent 
person of Your Worships in his service. From Pan- 
ama the 15th of December, 1546. 


Servant of Your Worships 
The Licentiate 
GASCA 
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3. Letter of the Licentiate Pedro de la Gasca, to the 
President and Judges of the Royal Council in 
Gracias 4 Dios. Panama, 4th of January, 1547. 


Illustrious and Very Magnificent Lords 


After the departure from here of the Contador 
Juan de Guzman and Nufio de Guzman, that which 
should be related to Your Worships is, that there 
have come here eight vessels from Peru, and that 
they are awaiting under contract, and that the Bishop 
of Los Reyes, and of Santa Maria, and the Provincial 
Tomas de San Martin, and Gomez de Solis, master 
of the house of Gonzalo Pizarro have also come, be- 
cause as Gonzalo Pizarro has no news of that which 
has happened here, nor does he think that His Majesty 
has given order for the pacification of the rebellious, 
but that only by peaceful means, I should undertake 
the pacification of that country, it must have seemed 
to him that he should stay here, in order that His 
Majesty should understand that this good way was 
of no avail with him, nor with the others of his stamp, 
and he should provide for the remedy with great vigor. 
Probably so much time has passed that the ships 
which he had detained in Lima could come and take 
all that was here to be had, and he could provide for 
himself and those of his opinion like men who were 
expecting a siege, it has pleased God that he was 
mistaken in his calculations, as it happens to those 
who make their plans without God and virtue, and 
since Gomez de Solis has learned that no news could 
be given of that which happened here, he is on the 
Isla de Perlas, since those who come from Peru are 
known there; and there is a galleon, a vessel, and a 
frigate of war with two captains in order to bring the 
vessels from Peru up to this port. 

It has seemed and seems to all the gentlemen and 
captains who are here, that it is of great importance 
and convenience to start from here and go to Peru 
during the whole month of February, and the begin- 
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ning of March, with a fleet and people who are at the 
present time in this city and Nombre de Dios, and who 
meanwhile arrive by way of Caya. Meanwhile Gon- 
zalo Pizarro, seeing that no ships arrive, he will under- 
stand that the fleet is against him, and he will take 
measures to fortify himself, making artillery, which 
now he has not, because it has been taken away by 
the fleet which he had here; and he could construct 
some galleys in order to go against the fleet, and that 
which is more, he could, as it is believed, gather all 
the people of the country, which would be of great 
inconvenience, on account of the greater facilities 
which he could have on those who might wish to obey 
the call of His Majesty, having them there close to 
him, and mixed with those who are favorable to his 
rebellion, and who would not be so, if the fleet were 
separated from him, and from them, and also because 
to the contrary, he would give the knife to those 
whom he would suspect that they would obey the will 
of His Majesty, because even now, considering him- 
self to be the Lord of the sea and land, he does it in 
order to insure himself, and how much more would 
he do it, understanding that he finds himself in the 
necessity with which the withdrawal of the fleet puts 
him; and also in order to take away the provisions 
and aid to those of the fleet, he would work towards 
the depopulation of the coast, to the great damage 
and destruction of the country, and of the Spaniards 
and natives living there, especially if we should not 
go out from here at this time, we would be forced to 
wait another year because in the month of August, 
the navigation from this part to that country down 
there, is so uncertain, that it would not be possible 
to venture the fleet on such an uncertainty, and to 
such variable weather which occurs during this time. 

And on this account, as I say, it has seemed con- 
venient and it is necessary to go out at the time already 
stated, and that we await the favor of Your Lordships, 
which favor is, and will always mean, a grate deal 
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in favor of the safety of navigation on the coast, and 
that while it is forthcoming, the fleet being as it is 
mistress of the sea, we can safely sail coastwise, gath- 
ering the people, who at the call of His Majesty should 
be willing to come, giving them great assurances to 
which the servitors of His Majesty are entitled, and 
that they should not perish at the hands of the rebels. 
And in the same way we shall keep Gonzalo Pizarro 
so busy, that he has no time to do the above men- 
tioned things, and we will encourage the suppressed 
over there that they should gather and rise up for His 
Majesty and the welfare of the negotiation. And 
other operations might be effected which the disposi- 
tion of things would show, having them before us. 
We all pray Your Lordships, that all that which 
at the time of the arrival of this, should have been 
already done, should be sent us, together with all the 
necessaries, and provisions, and apparatus for ships, 
and munitions, among which there should be sent a 
large quantity of cotton thread for the match cords 
of firing ordinances, so that we can all go together to 
the coast of Peru. And that which should not be 
ready to come, should at once be provided and follow 
us, and should join us on the coast of Peru, because, 
wherever we go, we shall leave word of our route, and 
when we leave and pass on we shall leave notice, in 
order that that which now is not able to join us here, 
should follow us to do so on the coast of Peru, where 
it is not convenient that it should arrive before us, 
because should it go ahead, it would give notice with- 
out the effect it would make arriving with or before 
us, because from here there go people of great impor- 
tance and renown, who are to invite those of Peru 
that they obey the call of His Majesty as they them- 
selves have done, because the General Pedro de 
Ynojosa and the Marshal Alonso de Alvarado, and 
Lorenzo de Aldand, and other gentlemen and captains, 
enjoy such great esteem in that country, that under- 
stood by those of there what these have done and 
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do, they will understand how just is the cause which 
we bring, and how unjust is the one of Gonzalo Pi- 
zarro, and so for that, as well as on account of the 
many friendships which they have over there, it is 
convenient that their arrival be of the very first, 
because if at the time of their arrival that country 
should be in rebellion, with the arrival of the others 
they could not so well work out the above-mentioned 
conditions, and therefore we entreat that Your Lord- 
ships exercise the diligence and solicitude, which a 
negotiation of so much importance in the service of 
His Majesty requires, and which is expected of Your 
Lordships, and that the letters which go forth to the 
Lord Viceroy of New Spain and for Juan de Mendoza, 
should be sent with the greatest possible despatch. 
Our Lord, the Illustrious and very Magnificent Per- 
sons of Your Lordships, guard in his holy service, with 
increased well being, such as you wish and I desire. 


From Panama the 4th of January, 1547. 


From Your Lordships servant who kisses your hands. 
The Licentiate Gasca 


To the Illustrious and very Magnificent Lords, Presi- 
dent and Oydores of the Royal Council which resides 
in Gracias 4 Dios 

Our Lord. Lords. 


4. Letter of the Licentiate Pedro de la Gasca 
to the Lords of Justice and Administration 
in the City of Guatemala. Tumbez, 4th of 
August, 1547. 


Magnificent Lords 


It has pleased God to bring to such a good end this 
negotiation, that today all of the towns of Peru are 
in accord with the will of His Majesty, and the fleet 
which was sent ahead with Lorenzo de Aldana, Hernan 
Mexia and Juan Alonso Palomino is in Callao, and 
after it entered, Gonzalo Pizarro abandoned Lima, 
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and went up into the country, and it is feared that 
before we should arrive, there might be a rupture 
with Diego Centeno, and with the others who are up 
there together in the service of His Majesty, and that 
the suffering which the longer road has to give us, he 
having gone up there, it would not give us if he had 
remained in Lima, especially when one considers that 
it might be possible that he has the intention of pene- 
trating into one of those mountain fastnesses, where 
he might live without being surprised, and it would 
be necessary to go out to hunt for him. Matters 
being in the condition in which God has placed them, 
there are many people here to overcome them, and 
this will be accomplished shortly, so that it would be 
impossible that the people who have already left 
there should arrive in time; therefore it seems useless 
that they should come, unless to suffer or make trouble 
to this country, and augment the great confusion 
which already, the too great number of vagrants 
which are here, already cause to the service of His 
Majesty, and the destruction of the country and 
people, and the perdition of more people here, where 
there are already today, more lost than anywhere 
else, because although it seems easy for men to be 
able to live, yet in comparison with the means for 
living, in order to sustain themselves, and that those 
provisions should already be so short in those realms, 
no more (men) can be placed until matters change 
for the better, and some of those vagrants who are 
around here are employed: and it is therefore that we 
write to the President and Judges of the Royal Coun- 
cil, asking them to kindly revoke the order, and stop 
the coming of more soldiers from those provinces, or 
from any other parts there is that they should come 
from and embark; and meanwhile that they provide 
for what has to be done, and Your Worships should 
detain all soldiers, that none should pass nor embark 
from these parts, because with this, you would not 
only serve His Majesty, and do good to this country, 
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but also to those who were to have come, because 
on account of the fatigue, and lack that there is in 
this country on account of the great destruction while 
it is reformed and restored, and the people who are 
there are employed, those who come could not help, 
but would suffer great privations, and even make it 
greater for those who are here. May Our Lord pro- 
tect and augment the magnificent person of Your 
Worships in his holy service as you may desire and 
as it is my wish. From Tumbez the 4th of August 


of 1547. To the service Of Your Worships 


The Licentiate 


GASCA 
[Endorsements] 
To the Magnificent Lords 
Carta del Sefior President The Lords of Justice 
Gasca to this cabildo and Administration of the 
received on September 8 City of Guatimala 


of 1547 


5. Letter of the Licentiate Pedro de la Gasca. 
Cuzco, 18th of April, 1548. 

Magnificent Lords 

Because the messenger is Bartolomé Marroquin I 
refer to him in that place. I have no more to say 
than that it pleased Our Lord to bring to a good end 
the negotiation, as he (Bartolomé Marroquin) will 
tell you, and to supplicate Your Worships that there- 
fore that which relates to the distribution of Indians 
you have there, as well as in other things that might 
occur to him, that you will help him in every way 
possible, since the faith and zeal which he has had and 
has in the service of His Majesty deserves it, and in 
so doing I shall be much favored. Our Lord guard 
and improve in his Holy Judgement the magnificent 
persons of Your Worships according to your wishes 
and as I desire. From Cuzco the 18th of April of 


1048. To the service of Your Worships 


The Licentiate Gasca 
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WILL DEMOCRACY ALONE MAKE 
THE WORLD SAFE: 


A STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF THE FOREIGN 
RELATIONS OF DEMOCRATIC STATES 


BY GEORGE H. BLAKESLEE 


To make the world safe for democracy has come to 
be the ultimate purpose of the United States in the 
present war. As the President has stated, ‘‘The 
object of this war is to deliver the free peoples of the 
world from the menace and the actual power of a vast 
military establishment controlled by an irresponsible 
government.’’ The conviction has gradually widened 
and deepened among our people that the redressing 
of the immediate and particular wrongs which forced 
this country into the war, will not be enough; the 
fundamental cause of the war must be removed; a 
peace must be made which will be permanent; ‘this 
agony must not be gone through again.” It is this 
resolute purpose which is the basis of the demand in 
the United States, Great Britain, and France that 
the governments of the world be made democratic. 

In the public mind, however, as revealed by news- 
papers and magazines, by popular addresses and Con- 
gressional and Parliamentary speeches, it is generally 
taken for granted that when the nations of the world 
are once democratic, when all peoples are free in the 
sense that they control their respective governments, 
the world will then be safe; great international wars 
will be at an end; universal militarism will pass away; 
and the nations will live together in peace and security. 
But is this impression correct, that democracy alone 
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will make the world safe? If it is correct, then the 
great aim of America, a lasting peace, a non-mili- 
taristic world, will be secured by making all govern- 
ments democratic, that is, responsible to their people. 
But if this impression is not correct, then the world 
may be made democratic without being made safe; 
the misery and the loss of the war may bring only a 
partial success, the righting of the immediate wrongs 
inflicted by Germany and Austria, but not the tri- 
umph of our ultimate aim, an abiding world peace. 

It is of vital importance to us to know whether 
this impression is or is not correct. Is it enough to 
make all nations democratic in the sense in which 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and the United States 
are democratic? Will the world at once be safe from 
wars between civilized states when the governments 
of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria 
are made responsible to their people? If not, clearly 
something more must be done than merely introduce 
universal parliamentary or responsible government. 

If democracies may be trusted to keep the peace 
this fact should be evident from a study of history. 
But even a hurried survey shows that, as a matter of 
fact, democracies have done their fair share of fighting, 
even of aggressive fighting. In classic Greece, at the 
height of its development, a large majority of its city 
states were democracies; yet they were not peaceful. 
They bled to death from the wounds which they 
inflicted upon each other. Of all of them the fore- 
most was Athens, which was in many ways peculiarly 
democratic, since the majority of its public officials 
were chosen by lot, and its foreign policy determined 
after full debate by the assembly of all the citizens. 
Yet the Athenian democracy was continually at war, 
not merely for defense, but aggressively to gain trade, 
commerce, and territory, and from mere jealousy 
and pure lust of conquest. It justified its imperialism, 
as Thucydides tells us, by ultra Prussian logic, refer- 
ring its subject states who protested against ill treat- 
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ment to ‘‘the eternal law of nature, that the weak 
should be coerced by the strong.’’ This democratic 
imperialism was seen at its height in the attempt to 
conquer and annex Sicily. The leading city of the 
island was Syracuse, also a ‘‘democracy, tyrannizing 
over the weaker Greek cities in Sicily, and trying to 
gain in that island the same arbitrary supremacy 
which Athens maintained along the Eastern coast 
of the Mediterranean.”’ The project to attack Syra- 
cuse was long debated by the Athenian democracy, 
and only after full discussion in its Assembly was it 
finally determined upon. There was no justification 
for it. Democratic Athens had less excuse for attack- 
ing Syracuse than autocratic Austria had for attack- 
ing Servia. As one of our recognized historians says 
of this expedition, ‘‘Athens was now staking the 
flower of her forces, and the accumulated fruits of 
seventy years of glory, on one bold throw for the 
dominion of the Western world.” Athens lost. Its 
civilization, probably the most brilliant the world 
has ever seen, was overthrown by needless wars 
waged by an aggressive democracy to build up a 
wide-spread empire in Europe. 

The next imperialistic claimant for “‘the dominion 
of the Western world”’ was also a democracy, the 
republic of Rome. After it had won control of Italy, 
largely by war and high-handed seizures of territory, 
it challenged Carthage to a life and death struggle 
for world sea power and empire. The Roman democ- 
racy won its aggressive war and then remorselessly 
determined that ‘‘Carthage must be destroyed.” 
It dealt more brutally with its conquered territory 
than the German army has dealt with Belgium. 

After the warring Roman Republic had developed 
into the Roman Empire the next states which may 
be regarded as democratic or self-governing are the 
small city states of Northern Italy, which gradually 
in the 11th century became little republics. But 
as they grew independent, ‘they grew also to be ag- 
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gressive, quarrelsome, and ambitious’’; and from the 
peace of Constance in 1183, which recognized their 
practical independence, they continually fought with 
one another. A little further south than these 
Lombard cities, as they were called, there gradually 
developed the democratic republic of Florence, the 
Athens of the late middle ages. By the 14th cen- 
tury it had become ‘‘a thoroughly democratic and 
commercial republic’’; but this fact did not make 
it peaceful. It fought its neighbors for commercial 
advantage whenever it seemed profitable and expe- 
dient to do so. Its greatest rival was Pisa; every man 
in Florence, according to one of the Florentine his- 
torians, ‘‘determined that he would go naked rather 
than not conquer Pisa.’”’ The aggressive attack was 
successful and the brilliant period of Pisa came to 
an end. 

The United Netherlands and the English Com- 
monwealth in large measure represented the people; 
but they were both aggressive in foreign affairs and 
fought each other bitterly over trade, colonies, and 
sea power. The Netherlands were also frequently 
in war with Spain, Portugal, France, and royalist 
England; and while some of these wars were defensive, 
others of them were waged aggressively to acquire 
the great East and West Indian possessions. 

Switzerland is endeared to us all for its heroic strug- 
gles for independence. But in the fifteenth century it 
became aggressive, and each member of this demo- 
cratic league made its conquests; ‘‘each increased and 
rounded off its territory.”” It was by conquest from 
Milan that Switzerland gained and now holds the 
Italian-speaking section around Lugano and Locarno; 
and by conquest from Savoy that it secured most of 
its French-speaking territory north and east of Lake 
Geneva. 

Revolutionary France, after it had destroyed autoc- 
racy and privilege, and had fervently dedicated itself 
to the principles of liberty, fraternity, and equality, 
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ought surely to have been a model democracy in its 
foreign relations. Yet after it was free from the men- 
ace of autocratic foreign attack the republic devel- 
oped a spirit of conquest and contempt for the rights 
of other peoples, and while still democratic, before 
Napoleon had secured control of the government, it 
insisted, in 1794 and 1795, on continuing the existing 
war against Austria in order to annex Belgium. A 
little over a century ago, then, it was a democracy, 
not an autocracy, which threatened the existence of 
independent Belgium. 

In this long period from Pericles to Napoleon, 
whenever democracies have appeared, their conduct 
has given no assurance that if their neighbors had also 
been democratic, the world would then have been safe. 
In fact, the history of democracy in these twenty- 
three centuries shows clearly that a world of democ- 
racies of the kind which existed before the 19th cen- 
tury would be a decidedly dangerous world for a 
peace-loving people to live in. 

During the last hundred years, while the number 
of democratic states has increased, their character 
has somewhat changed. In the place of the typical 
city and cantonal republic, there have developed, 
following the French Revolution, powerful, populous 
states with responsible or democratic governments. 
But these democratic nations have been scarcely 
more peaceful than their predecessors; each of them 
has been at times aggressive, even imperialistic; 
each has struggled to expand, especially in the colo- 
nial world, and to fulfill its ‘‘ historic mission”’ or ‘‘ man- 
ifest destiny’’; and at all times each has been quick 
to defend its national interests and policies. As a 
natural consequence, since these interests and policies 
have frequently conflicted with those of other coun- 
tries, both democracies and autocracies, the result 
has been a century of wars, ultimatums, and military 
preparedness. 

The most democratic of all European powers, 
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Great Britain, fought the Crimean war in support of 
its policy to uphold the Turkish Empire; a number of 
wars against China, notably the Opium War, for the 
protection and extension of its trade; and the Boer 
War to consolidate and extend its empire. It also 
issued a number of practical ultimatums, threatening 
war if its demands should not be complied with. It 
began preparations for war against the United States, 
a sister democracy, in 1862, over the question of sea 
rights in the Mason and Slidell case; it was ready to 
fight Russia in 1877 in support of its Balkan policy; 
it demanded categorically that France should with- 
draw from the upper Nile, in 1898, when both had 
occupied Fashoda, in their anxious haste to expand 
their African possessions. The many clashes between 
the policies of the British and French democracies 
led in France to open insults to English residents, 
and in England to a strong preparedness movement 
against the danger of a sudden French attack; it 
was even deemed unsafe to allow a channel tunnel 
to be dug from Calais to Dover for fear it would be 
used for a French invasion. The attitude of these 
two democracies is well summarized by Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, of Oxford University, in his recent work on 
“The Foreign Policy of Sir Edward Grey’’; ‘“‘we had 
been on the verge of war with France,” he says, 
“about the partition of Africa, about Fashoda, about 
Siam, and had serious friction about Egypt, about 
the Newfoundland fisheries, about Madagascar, and 
about the new Hebrides.”’ General international 
rivalry was further embittered by Great Britain’s 
joint partition with Russia, in 1907, of the greater 
part of independent Persia; and by its occupation of 
Egypt, a particularly valuable economic and military 
dependency. 

France, in turn, after the inauguration of the Third 
Republic in 1870, adopted a policy of rapid colonial 
expansion which involved wars and friction with 
other Powers. It conquered and annexed Madagas- 
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car; seized Tunis in 1881, which threw jealous Italy, 
another democracy, into the temporary embrace of 
the Central Powers; developed its holdings in Asia, 
at China’s expense, and to the annoyance of Great 
Britain; joined with Russia and Germany, in 1895, 
in despoiling China, after they had compelled Japan 
to relinquish its recently conquered Chinese territory; 
extended its African possessions in the south east 
until the Fashoda incident in 1898 and the danger of 
war with Great Britain forced a retreat, and in the 
center until Great Britain and Germany temporarily 
united to check further southward expansion at Lake 
Chad; and then, adjusting its disputes with Great 
Britain, secured the latter’s support to its seizure of 
Morocco, the independence of which had been prom- 
ised by the Powers. 

Italy, also democratic in the sense of having respon- 
sible government, has shown an equal willingness to 
support its interests and policies byforce. It entered 
the Crimean war to strengthen its position as a Euro- 
pean Power; and fought a series of wars to drive Aus- 
tria out of the Italian peninsula. Then it entered 
upon an aggressive policy of colonial expansion, which 
began in 1887 by a long struggle against Abyssinia, 
and was continued in 1911, by an unprovoked attack 
upon Tripoli. In commenting upon this last act, 
one of our recognized American historians says: ‘‘ All 
Europe protested against this high handed action by 
Italy; but Italy replied that she was merely following 
the example set by other countries.’’ At the present 
time Italy is demanding not only the Trentino Irreden- 
ta, inhabited by Italians, but, for purely military 
and commercial reasons, a large section of the eastern 
Adriatic, peopled mostly by Serbs; and is claiming 
southwestern Asia Minor, occupied by Greeks and 
Turks, and important Aegean Islands whose inhabi- 
tants are entirely Greek. 

Even the little Balkan States, in each of which the 
Ministers of the Crown are responsible, at least in 
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part, to the elected National Assembly, show an 
eagerness to fight for national interests and policies, 
whether these bring war with autocratic Turkey or 
with their own Balkan neighbors. Roumania entered 
the second Balkan war in 1913, and seized and retained 
a part of the Dobrudja, a section inhabited by Bulgari- 
ans, merely to secure a desired increase of territory. 
It entered into the present war, as is shown by the 
Parliamentary speeches of Jonescu, the leader of the 
war party, with the object of annexing Transylvania. 
The people of Bulgaria, as well as the government, 
are passionately eager to win from Servia the remain- 
der of Macedonia; while the people of Servia are 
equally determined to retain it themselves. The 
national aims of no Balkan people can be satisfied 
without conflicting with those of one or more of its 
neighbors. If all of the Balkan states, including 
Montenegro and Albania, were to be made thoroughly 
democratic, but with the present boundaries and rival 
claims and policies left precisely as they are at present, 
no one would dare to claim that this single change 
would make this region notably safe. 

In the United States we pride ourselves, not unrea- 
sonably, upon being the least militaristic and the 
most democratic of all great nations, yet we have 
always been quick to fight, if necessary, for our nation- 
al interests and policies; have passed through a period 
of determined expansion; have waged several wars; 
and have been ready to fight a number of others, if 
our demands should not be conceded. Some of these 
wars and aggravated controversies have been with 
nations which had representative governments; the 
majority of them in fact have been with Great Britain, 
the foremost European democracy, yet long regarded 
as our natural and hereditary enemy. While our 
friendly critics point out that in these international 
disputes we have sometimes been in the right, and 
other times in the wrong, yet in every case, when the 
controversy has become critical, our national admin- 
istration has been supported by the people. 
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We fought a ‘‘partial war,”’ as our Supreme Court 
defined it, against revolutionary France, in 1798, 
over sea rights, and a regular war against England in 
1812 over the same general issue; made an aggressive 
attack for the purpose of conquest, as it is now gen- 
erally admitted, against Mexico in 1846; and waged 
war in 1898 against Spain, a democracy in the sense 
that its government is responsible to the people’s 
representatives. 

Our readiness to fight has been repeatedly shown. 
Our first Democratic President, though a genuine 
pacifist, sent word to Napoleon Bonaparte, in 1802, 
that if the French should occupy New Orleans, which 
they had just secured from Spain by legal treaty, the 
United States would make an alliance with Great 
Britain and drive them out; President Monroe and 
Secretary of State John Quincy Adams compelled 
reluctant Spain, in 1819, to cede the Floridas; Presi- 
dent Grant’s warlike attitude forced Great Britain, 
in 1871, to agree to submit the Alabama claims to an 
international tribunal; President Cleveland, in 1895, 
threatened Great Britain with war unless it would 
arbitrate the boundary dispute between British 
Guiana and Venezuela, and, although probably not 
one in twenty of our citizens knew that these lands 
had a common boundary, yet they heartily and evi- 
dently uanimously supported the threat of war; and 
President Roosevelt, in 1903, when he had failed to 
make a satisfactory canal treaty with Colombia, or- 
dered United States naval vessels to keep Colombian 
ships and troops from landing near the Isthmus, and as 
he has said, ‘‘took Panama.’’ We were also, during 
our most democratic period—from Jackson to Lincoln 
—firm believers in our national ‘‘manifest destiny”’ 
to extend both our territory and our influence—a 
belief which necessarily brought us into conflict with 
other nations, even democratic nations. A typical 
manifestation of this expansionist spirit is the Ostend 
Manifesto issued in 1854 by the United States minis- 
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ters to Great Britain, France, and Spain, in which 
they declared—a decidedly Prussian doctrine—that 
if Spain should not sell Cuba to the United States 
we should ‘‘be justified in wresting it from Spain, if 
we possess the power.”’ Our desire for expansion in 
the Caribbean was so marked that for a number of 
decades Great Britain and France worked to thwart 
our advance in this region as well as in Central Ameri- 
ca. Even today the Monroe Doctrine contains seeds 
of possible trouble with other democracies since it is 
interpreted by many in this country as giving the 
United States a right to secure peculiar or artificial 
advantages in trade and commerce in South America. 
But Sir H. Johnston, in his ‘Common Sense in Foreign 
Policy,”’ written in 1913, states that it would be worth 
while for Great Britain to fight even the United States 
to prevent the success of any such attempt. 
During the past century, as is evident from this 
hasty sketch, the great democracies have been making 
war, threatening war, and preparing for war, much 
of the time against each other. Their history shows 
clearly enough that if their neighbors had also been 
democratic this change alone would not have pre- 
vented wars. Nor is the outlook for the future en- 
couraging. Democratic nations are still willing to 
fight to defend their national interests and policies; 
they demand their due share of over-sea trade, con- 
cessions and colonies—if they are a commercial or 
expansionist people—no less insistently because they 
are democratic. But the interests and policies of one 
nation conflict with those of another; what one democ- 
racy regards as a due share of over-sea trade, conces- 
sions, and colonies is an undue share to its rival. 
Each democracy becomes an excited partisan of its 
own view, ready to back it by force of arms; and the 
natural result is, as it always has been, wars and 
rumors of wars. There are enough conflicts in na- 
tional policies today to lead to a dozen future conflicts, 
even if all the world should be democratic. There is 
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Japan’s insistence upon controlling China; our own 
Monroe Doctrine, when interpreted in a domineering 
or selfish spirit; England’s Persian Gulf Policy; the 
anti-oriental policy of the United States and the 
British self-governing colonies; and the expansionist 
policy of all of the Balkan states. Unless present 
conditions are changed, the democratic nations of the 
world, with their conflicting interests, could not main- 
tain world peace, for the next century, even if they 
wished to maintain it. History, present conditions, 
and the logic of the situation show that democracy 
alone will never make the world safe. 

In fact, democracy alone, — at least our familiar 
nationalistic democracy, for we need not consider the 
new socialistic Bolshevism — however much we value 
it and however fiercely we intend to fight for it, must 
be admitted to have exerted, up to the present time, 
a relatively small influence in hastening international 
peace. Whatever advance has been made in limiting 
the area of war has thus far in history been accom- 
plished almost solely by another means,—by uniting 
existing, independent political units into some larger 
group, thus bringing peace within continually widening 
areas. The independent primitive families became 
tribes; the tribes, city states; and the city states, the 
Roman Empire. After the fall of Rome, the prac- 
tically independent feudal castles gradually became 
feudal duchies; the duchies, kingdoms; and finally 
the kingdoms, the nations and the empires of today. 
Each stage has brought peace to the previously war- 
ring units after they have once been united in the 
larger organization. 

This process has been working out in a striking way 
in the recent past. Not a long time ago, as we count 
time in history, Scotland and England were bitter 
enemies: Scotland, Celtic, and Presbyterian; England, 
Anglo-Saxon, and Episcopal. For centuries their 
unending border warfare lasted on,—until finally 
without conquest these old enemies were united, and 
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co-operated as parts of the larger British nation. The 
States of Germany continually fought one another 
until they formed a union, which they later cemented 
by mutual consent into the present German Empire. 
However fiercely the Imperial Government may now 
attack other nations, there is peace between the self- 
governing states which compose this new federated 
unit. A similar development took place in Italy. 
Bitterly and constantly the little Italian city states 
contended against each other; but they all finally 
united, in large part by voluntary action, to form the 
modern kingdom of Italy, and thus brought peace 
and security to Venice, Florence, Genoa, Milan, and 
all their warring neighbors within the bounds of the 
Italian peninsula. 

The necessity of some kind of union among inde- 
pendent states, even democratic states, if they are 
to establish permanent peace, is shown with especial 
clearness by our own early history. Soon after the 
coercive hand of the Revolutionary War was relaxed, 
and our thirteen commonwealths became virtually 
independent of each other, it took them only a short 
half dozen years—though they were non-militaristic 
and intensely democratic—to develop the same kind 
of disputes and the same spirit of mutual suspicion 
which we know too well in Europe. New York State 
ordered its troops to the Vermont border to enforce 
its boundary claims, while partisans burned houses 
and murdered farmers in this contested territory. 
Connecticut showed a genuine war spirit against 
Pennsylvania because of the inhuman treatment 
which the Pennsylvania military authorities inflicted 
upon the Connecticut settlers in the Wyoming Valley. 
Tariff squabbles of much bitterness arose between 
New Jersey and Connecticut, on the one hand, and 
New York on the other. Our democracies were rapid- 
ly going the way of the military autocracies of the 
old world; within these few years five of them went 
dangerously far on the road which led to inter-state 
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war. But they realized their danger, called an inter- 
state convention and, after a long discussion, adopted 
the present federal constitution, which the convention 
had drawn up. It was not their democracy but their 
federation which saved them. 

If the world’s democracies are to keep the peace, 
they too must follow this historic process and form 
some greater political organization; without relinquish- 
ing their sovereignty they must league themselves 
together to achieve certain common purposes. Such 
a union of sovereign or partly sovereign states, that 
is, a federation, is an American conception. Forty 
years ago John Fiske pointed out that the idea of 
federation was America’s greatest single contribution 
to civilization, and declared that it was ‘‘one of the 
most important in the history of mankind.” Then 
he added, prophetically, ‘‘the principle of federation 

. broadly stated contains within itself the 
seeds of permanent peace between nations.” It is 
by federation that our own self-governing, partly 
sovereign, democratic states—differing in size, popu- 
lation, laws, customs, interests, and each with its local 
pride—succeed in maintaining peace and harmony 
throughout our continental-wide areas. It is by fed- 
eration that the British Commonwealths, which are 
virtually independent, making even their own tariffs, 
their own immigration laws, and their own tests of 
citizenship, find security and the means of settling in 
common, their common problems. 

The nations of the world must adopt this same 
principle. It is not enough that they become demo- 
cratic; they must also federate into a great league of 
peace to protect each other from aggression and to 
provide means for settling international disputes, and 
agencies for composing clashes of policy and of interest. 
The necessity of international organization has fre- 
quently been pointed out by the President, and at no 
time more earnestly than in his notable war message, 
when he held up as one of the aims of the United States 
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the creation ‘‘of such a concert of free peoples as shall 
bring peace and security to all nations and make the 
world itself free.”’ 

But if the final and essential factor in securing per- 
manent peace is a concert or league of nations, why 
is it considered necessary to have all of the peoples 
in the league self-governing or democratic? Chiefly 
for the reason that a thoroughly militarized autocracy 
by its very nature can not loyally enter into a league 
of democracies which aims to substitute law, reason, 
and conciliation for military force, and to reduce 
national armaments to their lowest limits necessary 
for the fulfillment of the guarantees of the league. 
It is militarism more than autocracy which prevents 
cordial co-operation. An autocracy which is not 
militaristic would not greatly endanger the world’s 
peace; autocratic China, during most of the past 
century threatened no country. It is the controlling 
military caste and the controlling military principle 
in a great state, whatever its form of government, 
which stand in the way of membership in a peaceful 
democratic league. For militarism, necessarily, stands 
for force and might—the law of the jungle—in foreign 
relations, and, within its own state, for the supremacy 
of the military over the civilian element. A state 
essentially militarized thus represents principles which 
are directly opposed to those upon which a concert or 
league of free nations would be built. 

This military attitude is well shown by the action 
of the German Government during the past few dec- 
ades. It has consistently opposed the various sug- 
gestions which have been made looking towards inter- 
national limitation of armament. Before the Hague 
Congress of 1907, its leaders stated that it would not 
even send delegates to the Hague, if the subject of 
the reduction of armament was to be so much as men- 
tioned. It is Germany which has been the greatest 
obstacle to the Hague idea, as opposed to the “‘blood 
and iron” idea. This fact was recognized in the two 
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conferences of 1899 and 1907; and has been further 
illustrated by Germany’s attitude towards the calling 
of a third Conference. Dr. Henry Van Dyke has 
recently shown that all of his efforts as United States 
Minister at the Hague to forward the assembling of a 
third Conference were blocked by Germany. This 
opposition is only to be expected; a government under 
military control wishes to rely upon military foree— 
or the fear of it—to back up its policy in dealing with 
other nations. 

But the mass of the people in every great European 
State, whether its government is under military con- 
trol or not, desire peace as a permanent basis of inter- 
national relations, and do not believe in war as a good 
in itself or as a policy of calculated aggression. They 
are, however, ready to fight, if necessary, to defend 
themselves as well as their national rights, interests, 
and policies. The majority even of the German 
people have desired to keep the peace: this is clear 
from such evidence as the secret report on public 
opinion in Germany prepared by the French Embassy 
in Berlin in 1913, and published in the French Govern- 
ment Yellow Book in 1914; by the testimony of 
Baron Beyens, Belgian Minister to Berlin for a num- 
ber of years before the war; and by the observations 
of Georges Bourdon, the correspondent of the Paris 
Figaro, who made a study of German sentiment in 
1913. But the majority of the German people did 
not control their government. Even had they con- 
trolled it to the extent to which the people of Great 
Britain, France, and Italy control theirs, there would 
have been likelihood of war had no international 
machinery been devised for discussing and settling the 
clashes of policy between Germany and other Powers, 
and thus allaying international suspicion and fear, and 
obviating the resulting rival military preparedness. 

What then must be done to make the world safe? 
First, the German people should obtain control of 
their Imperial government. This change would nat- 
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urally do away with the insistence, by Germany, of 
maintaining military force as the sole arbiter in inter- 
national affairs. Secondly, the treaty of peace at the 
close of the present war should be just; so eminently 
just to all peoples that the German democracy will 
be willing to accept it as a somewhat permanent inter- 
national settlement, and join with the other democ- 
racies in safe-guarding it. In such a settlement, 
‘punitive damages, the dismemberment of Empires, 
and exclusive economic leagues,”’ as President Wilson 
has well pointed out, must have no place. Thirdly, 
a league or concert should be formed of the self- 
governing peoples, the democracies of the world, in 
order to maintain international security, justice, and 
peace. 

History proves, however, that democracies-—at 
least nationalistic democracies—unless leagued to- 
gether, and thus restrained by the ties which bind 
them to their fellow members, will in the future as in 
the past, be carried away, at times, by the militaristic 
and imperialistic minorities, which exist in some 
degree in every state—even in our own—and will 
become aggressive and unscrupulous; unless they 
devise methods, with force behind them, for adjusting 
their conflicting claims, interests, and policies, they 
will occasionally, as has happened so often before,— 
even when they desire to maintain peace—drift help- 
lessly into war, each fighting in defense of what it 
regards as its just rights. 

The fact that democracies bring peace only when 
they are leagued or federated is of the greatest prac- 
tical importance to the United States, and should 
determine our future international policy. The neces- 
sity of having the nations of the world become democ- 
racies has been emphasized by the President; but 
the necessity of grouping these democracies into a 
concert or league to maintain peace, is not so gener- 
ally appreciated. Yet the President—backed by 
such men as Ex-President Taft—has for the past two 
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years repeatedly insisted that to obtain secure peace 
the democracies must form a league of nations, ‘“‘a 
concert of free peoples,’”’ ‘‘a partnership of democratic 
nations.” 

It is only by supporting the President in his effort 
to lead our own and the other free peoples—including 
a freed and self-governing Germany—into a definite 
concert of states, that we may, in the truest sense, win 
the war; that we may secure a reasonable promise of 
obtaining a permanent international peace and of be- 
coming a non-militaristic world. If we should not 
succeed in forming such a league, no matter how 
badly our armies may defeat the German troops, no 
matter how thoroughly we may democratize the Ger- 
man state, we shall fail to achieve fully our great 
ultimate purpose in the war. For democracy alone 
will never make the world safe. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS, 1690-1820. 


Part VIII: NEW YORK CITY. 


COMPILED BY CLARENCE 8S. BRIGHAM 


The following bibliography attempts, first, to present a 
historical sketch of every newspaper printed in the United 
States from 1690 to 1820; secondly, to locate all files found in 
the various libraries of the country; and thirdly, to give a 
complete check list of the issues in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 

The historical sketch of each paper gives the title, the date 
of establishment, the name of the editor or publisher, the fre- 
quency of issue and the date of discontinuance. It also 
attempts to give the exact date of issue when a change in title 
or name of publisher or frequency of publication occurs. 

In locating files to be found in various libraries, no at- 
tempt is made to list every issue. In the case of common 
papers which are to be found in many libraries, only the longer 
files are noted, with a description of their completeness. Rare 
newspapers, which are known by only a few scattered issues, 
are minutely listed. 

The check list of the issues in the library of the American 
Antiquarian Society follows the style of the Library of Con- 
gress “Check List of Eighteenth Century Newspapers,’ and 
records all supplements, missing issues and mutilations. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by States and towns. 
Towns are placed according to their present State location. 
For convenience of alphabetization, the initial ‘‘The” in the 
titles of papers is disregarded. Papers are considered to be of 
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folio size, unless otherwise stated. There are no abbreviations 
except in the names of the libraries where files are located, and 
these should be easily understood. A superior italic “‘m”’ is 
used in the listing of the Society’s files to signify mutilated 
copy. The bibliography includes only newspapers, and does 
not list magazines; the distinction has sometimes been difficult 
to draw, but the test has generally been the inclusion of current 
news. Neither in the historical sketches nor in the listing of 
files is any account taken of the existence of the paper after 
1820. 

All files, except in a few instances, have been personally 
examined by the compiler of this list, and the facts stated have 
been drawn from an inspection of the papers themselves and 
not based on secondary authorities. 

The bibliography will be published in the Proceedings 
in twelve installments, after which the material will be 
gathered into a volume, with a historical introduction, ac- 
knowledgment of assistance rendered, and a comprehensive 
index of titles and names of printers. Reprints of each in- 
stallment will not be made, nor will the names of papers or 
printers be indexed in the Proceedings. Since the material 
will all be held in type until after the printing of the final in- 
stallment, the compiler will welcome additions and corrections. 
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NEW YORK 


New-York Advertiser, 1817 - 1820+-. 


Semi-weekly. This was the semi-weekly edition of the 
“New-York Daily Advertiser.’”’ Its first issue was that 
of Mar. 26, 1817, published by John W. Walker for 
Theodore Dwight, with the title of ‘New-York Adver- 
tiser.”’ In this initial issue it was stated that the paper 
was a union of “‘The Albany Advertiser” and the “ New- 
York Courier,”’ but in fact this statement concerned the 
publishers, Walker and Dwight, rather than the paper, 
for ‘“‘The Albany Advertiser” in March, 1817, was ab- 
sorbed by “The Albany Gazette.”’ In July, 1817, Dwight 
took Walker into partnership and the firm name became 
Dwight & Walker. With the issue of July 10, 1818, 
William B. Townsend was added to the firm, which be- 
came Dwight, Townsend & Walker. The paper was so 
continued until after 1820. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 26, 1817; Mar. 24, 1818- 
May 21, 1819. Yale has Jan. 13, 1818-Dec. 7, 1820. 
N. Y. State Lib. has Oct. 9, 1818-Dec. 28, 1820, fair. 
Lib. Congress has Jan. 4, 1819-Dec. 18, 1820, scattering 
issues. A. A. S. has: 


1817. Apr. 9. 
1818. Oct. 9. 
1819. July 20. 
1820. Nov. 30. 


[New York] American, 1819-1820+. 


Semi-weekly and daily. Established Mar. 3, 1819, asa 
semi-weekly, with the title of “The American.” The 
names of the publishers were not given in the initial issue, 
which stated that “This Paper will be conducted by an 
association of young men.” Charles King, for many 
years the editor, stated in his valedictory in the issue of 
Feb. 13, 1845, that the paper was “started by himself in 
company with two friends,” and their names are given in 
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“The Columbian” of Feb. 17, 1820, as Charles King, 
James A. Hamilton and Johnston Verplanck. With the 
issue of Mar. 6, 1819, J[onathan] Seymour was given as 
printer. After the issue of Mar. 1, 1820, vol. 1, no. 105, 
the paper was established as a daily, on Mar. 8, 1820, 
with a new volume numbering, under the title of ‘The 
American,” printed by J[ohn] M. Elliott, for the Pro- | 
prietor. The semi-weekly was continued as a country | 
edition, on Mar. 11, 1820, with the same title and im- 
Wy print, and also with a new volume numbering. Both 
Tl editions were continued until after 1820. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. and Lib. Congress have Mar. 3, 1819 - | 
| Mar. 1, 1820 of semi-weekly; Mar. 8 - Dec. 30, 1820 of } 
i daily. N. Y. Pub. Lib., Hist. Soc. Penn., Skaneateles 
| (N. Y.) Lib., Dartmouth, Wis. Hist. Soc., and British 

Museum have Mar. 3, 1819-Mar. 1, 1820. N. Y. State 

hi : Lib. has Mar. 8- Dec. 30, 1820 of daily. Yale has Mar. 
8- Dec. 30, 1820 of daily; May 17- Dec. 30, 1820 of semi- 
| weekly. Cayuga Co. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 15-Dec. 30, 

1820 of semi-weekly. A. A. S. has: 


Hit 1819. Mar. 3 to-Dec. 29. 
Hil Missing: May 19, 22. 


1820. (Daily) 

Sept. 6, 8, 30. 

Oct. 19, 30. 

(Semi-weekly) 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
; Mutilated: Nov. 28. 
(lM Missing: May 6, 17, 27, 31, June 7, 14, 21, 
| 28, July 1, 5, Oct. 4, 11, 14, 18, 21, 28, 

Nov. 4, 7. 


{New York] American Chronicle, 1762. 

Weekly. Established Mar. 20, 1762, by Samuel Farley, 
with the title of ‘The American Chronicle.”” With the 
second issue, that of Mar. 29, the day of publication was 

| changed from Saturday to Monday. On July 8, 1762, a 
iH fire nearly destroyed the printing-office, and after a five 
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day’s delay, the paper was brought out again on July 17. 
’ The last issue located is that of July 22, 1762, vol. 1, no. 
18. 

Harvard has Mar. 20-July 22, 1762. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
has Apr. 5-June 14, 1762. Md. Hist. Soc. has May 24, 
June 7, 1762. 


(New York] American Citizen, 1800-1810. 
Daily. Established Mar. 10, 1800, by D{avid] Dennis- 
ton, with the title of “American Citizen and General 
Advertiser.” It was virtually a continuation of the 
| “Argus,” although it bore a new title and a new volume 
numbering. With the issue of May 1, 1801, Denniston 
formed a partnership with James Cheetham, the firm 
name being D. Denniston and J. Cheetham. With the 
issue of Sept. 30, 1802, the title was shortened to “ Ameri- 
| can Citizen.”” The partnership was dissolved and with 
i the issue of Apr. 9, 1803, James Cheetham became sole 
publisher. Cheetham died Sept. 19, 1810, but his name 
remained in the imprint until Nov. 13, 1810, with which 
issue the paper was published by G[arret] C. Tunison for 
the Proprietor. It was discontinued with the issue of 
| Nov. 19, 1810, vol. 10, no. 4206, to be succeeded by the 
“New-York Morning Post.” From 1800 to 1810, the 
“Republican Watch-Tower” was issued as a semi-weekly 
edition of the “American Citizen.” 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 10, 1800-Nov. 19, 1810. 
Lib. Congress has Mar. 11-Dec. 31, 1800, fair; Apr. 4, 
1801-May 31, 1802; May 26 - Dec. 6, 1804; Mar. 30- 
Apr. 27, July 1-Nov. 30, 1805; Jan. 1, 1806-Nov. 19, 
1810. N.Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 2, 1800; Jan. 30- Apr. 30, 
Aug. 25, 1801; May 1, 1802-Apr. 30, 1803; Aug. 22, 1805; 
July 12, 1806; Jan. 3- Dec. 24, 1807; Sept. 1, 1808- Mar. 
2, May 5, 13-15, 20, June 10-14, 1809. N. Y. State Lib. 
has Nov. 21, 1801-Nov. 19, 1802; May 1-Oct. 31, 1804; 
May 1, 1805-Apr. 30, 1807. Yale has Apr. 22, 1801 - 
Dec. 31, 1804; Jan. 10, Feb. 18, 1809. Harvard has Apr. 
11, 1801-Mar. 22, 1804, scattering issues. Long Id. 
Hist. Soc. has Apr. 1, July 17, 18, 1800; May 6, 1803; Jan. 
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27, 1807 - Dec. 21, 1808; Oct. 2, 1809; Oct. 23, 1810. N. 
Y. Soc. Lib. has June 24, 1809; Jan. 9, Mar. 3, 22, Apr. 10, 
May 12-Nov. 14, 1810. A. A.S. has: 


1800. 
1801. 


1802. 
1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 


Oct. 15. 
May 9. 
Aug. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. 
Sept. 22. 
Oct. 21. 
Nov. 3, 9, 10", 11, 13, 14. 
Dec. 18, 21. 
Oct. 1. 
Aug. 18. 
Nov. 17, 22, 26, 29, 30. 
Dec. 1, 2, 3, 6, 14, 16, 29, 30. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Mar. 28, Apr. 23, May 11. 
Missing: Jan. 16, 18, 19, 27, Feb. 1, 27, 
Mar. 5, 23, 26, 27, 31, Apr. 10, 14, 16, 21, 
May 2, 3, 5, 18, 31, June 21, July 9, 26, 
Aug. 1, Sept. 20, Oct. 18, 20. 
Jan. 9, 14. 
Feb. 12. 
Sept. 21. 
Oct. 22. 
Nov. 13. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Mar. 14, May 14, June 13, 30, 
Aug. 6, Dec. 15. 
Missing: Jan. 1, 2, 3, 7, 10, 11, 31, Feb. 6, 
28, May 8, 10, 31, Apr. 1, 3, 25, 28, 29, 
30, May 1, 3, 5, 9, 21, 22, June 16, 27, 
Sept. 23, Oct. 1. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: Sept. 9. 
Mutilated: Jan. 3, Feb. 3, May 4, 7, Sept. 
16, Oct. 1, Nov. 3. 
Missing: Feb. 4, Apr. 23, 27, May 30, June 
24, July 11. 
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1808. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: Feb. 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 
16, 17, 22, 24, 29, Apr. 13, 15, 18, July 23, 
25, 26, 30, Aug. 1, 2, 5 (2), 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27, 29, Sept. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10. 
Mutilated: Feb. 1, Apr. 18, May 14, June 
1, Oct. 3, 5. 
Missing: Jan. 12, 13, 16, 25, Feb. 18, Mar. 
19, 30, 31, May 27, June 2, 15, 17, 18, 21, 
Aug. 30, 31, Oct. 7. 
1809. Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
Supplement: Apr. 24, 25, May 30, June 17, 21, 
27, 29, July 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 11. 
Mutilated: June 17, Nov. 20. 
Missing: Jan. 3, Feb. 4, 15, 23, Mar. 16, 
Apr. 4, 17, 29, June 5, Aug. 16, Sept. 22, 
Oct. 2, 5, Dec. 27. 
1810. Jan. 1 to Nov. 19. 
Mutilated: May 15, July 7. 
Missing: Jan. 19, Apr. 3, May 17, 26, 28, 
29, 30, 31, July 19, 26, Aug. 28, Sept. 1, 
Oct. 19. 


[New York] American Minerva, 1793 - 1796. 


Daily. Established Dec. 9, 1793, by George Bunce 
& Co. (Noah Webster, Jun., signs the proposals, as 
editor), with the title of “The American Minerva, 
Patroness of Peace, Commerce, and the Liberal Arts.” 
The title was slightly changed, with the issue of Dec. 23, 
1793, by omitting the initial “The”; with Mar. 19, 1794, 
by adding the words “And the New-York (Evening) 
Advertiser”; with Mar. 20, 1794, by being shortened to 
“American Minerva, and the New-York (Evening) 
Advertiser”; and with May 6, 1795, by being altered to 
“American Minerva; an Evening Advertiser.”” The 
last issue with this title was that of Apr. 30, 1796, vol. 3, 
no. 820, and with the issue of May 2, 1796, the partner- 
ship of George Bunce and Noah Webster was dissolved, 
and the title changed to ‘‘The Minerva,” which see. A 
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semi-weekly edition was also published under the title of 
“The Herald; a Gazette for the Country.” 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1, 1794-Apr. 30, 1796, N. 
Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 9, 1793 - Mar. 18, Oct. 7, 1794; Apr. 
23, 30, 1795; Jan. 2-Apr. 30, 1796. Lib. Congress has 
Dec. 9, 1793 - Mar. 31, 1794, fair; May 5, 6, 8, 17, 1794; 
Apr. 6-30, 1796. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 9, 1793 - 
May 31, 1794; Mar. 12, Apr. 1, July 2, 1795; Feb. 6, 1796. 
Boston Athenwum has Mar. 19, 1794-Apr. 30, 1796. 
N. Y. Soc. Lib. has Mar. 19- Dec. 31, 1794; Feb. 12, 1795. 
| Yale has Mar. 19-May 31, 1794. Buffalo Hist. Soc. has 
2) June 3, 1794. Harvard has Dec. 14, 1793; Jan. 14, Feb. 
1, May 17, 21, 1794; Mar. 11, 13, Apr. 11, May 5, June 
29, Aug. 11, 24, Oct. 1, 1795; Jan. 13, Feb. 24, Mar. 12, 
1796. Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 1-Apr. 30, 1796. A. A. 
S. has: 

i} 1793. Dec. 18. 
1794. Jan. 29. 
Feb. 5. 
Mar. 26. 
i May 3, 5, 6, 9, 10. 
| Sept. 25, 29, 30. 
Oct. 9, 18. 
Nov. 17, 18, 19. 
Dec. 11. 
1795. Jan. 31. 
Apr. 3”. 
May 27. 
P June 6, 11, 18, 22, 27. 
| July 1, 2, 7, 16, 20, 24, 25. 
Aug. 11, 28, 29. 
Sept. 21, 23. 
Oct. 2, 3. 
Nov. 18. 
Dec. 29”, 31. 
| 1796. Jan. 11", 23”, 30. 
Feb. 15, 17, 23, 25, 29. 
i Mar. 2, 16, 23. 
{i Apr. 5, 8, 14, 15, 16, 19, 21”, 23. 
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[New York] American Patriot, 1811-1812, see Public Adver- 
tiser, 1807 - 1813. 


[New York] Argus, 1795-1800. 

Daily. Established May 11, 1795, by Thomas Green- 
leaf, with the title of “The Argus, & Greenleaf’s New 
Daily Advertiser.’”’ With the issue of May 16, 1795, the 
title was altered to “The Argus, or Greenleaf’s New 
Daily Advertiser,’”’ and with Aug. 3, 1796, to “ Argus. 
Greenleaf’s New Daily Advertiser.”” Greenleaf died 
Sept. 14, 1798, and after a suspension from Sept. 16 to 
Nov. 4, inclusive, the paper was brought out Nov. 5, 1798, 
with Ann Greenleaf, his widow, as publisher. It was 
discontinued with the issue of Mar. 8, 1800, no. 1455, 
when it was sold out to David Denniston, who established 
the “American Citizen”’ in its stead. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has May 11, 1795-Mar. 8, 1800. N. 
Y. Pub. Lib. has May 11- Dec. 31, 1795; Apr. 5, 7, June 
1, 1796-Feb. 28, 1797; Sept. 15, 1798. Lib. Congress 
has May 19-Nov. 14, 1795, fair; Apr. 1, 1796-Mar. 8, 
1800, fair. Albany Inst. has Aug. 12, 1795-Sept. 14, 
1798, fair. N. J. Hist. Soc. has June 16-Dec. 19, 1795. 
Hist. Soc. Penn. has Jan. 1- Dec. 31, 1796. Phil. Lib. Co. 
has Jan. 2, 1797-May 31, 1798; June 1, 1798-Jan. 5, 
1799, scattering file. Harvard has Aug. 4, 1796; Jan. 25, 
1797; Dec. 3-22, 1798; Apr. 6, 1799. Wis. Hist. Soc. has 
Aug. 31, 1799-Mar. 8, 1800. A. A.5S. has: 


1795. June 12. 
Aug. 8, 13, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21. 
Sept. 3, 17", 18”. 
Dec. 15”. 


1796. Feb. 23. 
Mar. 17. 
June 9. 
July 21. 
Sept. 24. 


1797. Jan. 4, 23. 
Feb. 21, 22. 
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Mar. 4, 6", 20, 27, 29. 

Apr. 7, 8. 

May 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, 11", 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 23, 31. 

June 5, 6. 

July 13, 18. 

Oct. 17, 18. 

Nov. 16, 28. 

Dec. 9, 13, 19, 20, 28. 


1798. Jan. 20. 
Feb. 5. 
Apr. 12, 30. 
May 8. 
Aug. 8. 
Nov. 5, 8, 14, 15, 20, 22, 28, 30. 
Dec. 3, 5, 14, 21, 28. 
i 1799. Jan. 22, 28, 30”. 
Feb. 4, 15. 
Mar. 6. 
Apr. 2”. 
May 21. 
Nov. 1, 30. 


| 
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New-York Aurora, 1807-1809. 


Tri-weekly. This paper was the tri-weekly edition of 
“The Public Advertiser”’ and was established presumably 
in January, 1807. The earliest issue located is that of 
May 26, 1807, published without any title on the front 
page, imprint or volume numbering, but with the words 
“New-York Aurora” at the top of the first column on the 
first and third pages. It continued the same as far as 
| Apr. 6, 1808. The next issue located, that of Apr. 19, 
q 1808, bore a front-page title ‘The New York Aurora,” 
tI but without volume numbering, and was stated to be 
Hl published by Frank, White & Co. (Jacob Frank and 
George White). The next issue located, that of June 24, 
1808, reverts to the former column title. It was so pub- 
lished until June, 1809, when it was succeeded as the 
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country edition of “The Public Advertiser” by ‘The 
New York Journal,”’ which see. 

Harvard has June 2-Nov. 24, 1807, scattering file; 
Feb. 26, Apr. 6, June 24, 27, July 15- Dec. 31, 1808, fair; 
June 2, 1809. A.A.S. has: 

1807. May 26. 
1808. Apr. 19. 
July 18, 22. 


[New York] Booksellers’ Advertiser, 1813. 

Monthly. Established May, 1813, with the title of 
“The Booksellers’ Advertiser, and Spirit of the Literary 
World,” printed by Clharles] Wiley. The paper stated 
that it would be devoted exclusively to advertisements 
and that 3000 copies would be distributed, gratis, through- 
out the United States. This first issue was filled almost 
entirely with advertisements of books published by Isaac 
Riley. 

A. A. S. has: 

1813. May. 


[New York] Booksellers’ Reporter, 1815. 

Monthly. The only issue located is that for October, 
1815, published by I[saac] Riley, with the title of ‘‘ Book- 
sellers’ Reporter & Literary Advertiser.” This issue is 
without volume numbering, but bears no evidence of 
having been preceded by any other issue. Although “for 
the benefit of the trade generally,” it contained chiefly 
advertisements of books published and for sale by I. 
Riley. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1815. October. 


[New York] Bowery Republican, 1806. 

Proposals for publishing the “Bowery Republican,” 
signed by J[ohn] Swaine, were printed in the “‘ American 
Citizen”’ of Aug. 27, 1806, stating that the paper was to be 
a weekly and would be issued on Aug. 29. It evidently 
was published, as the opening “‘ Address’”’ to subscribers 
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was reprinted in the “‘ American Citizen” of Sept. 1, 1806. 
No copy of the paper, however, has been located. An 
advertisement, dated Nov. 24, appeared in the “ American 
Citizen” of Nov. 24, 1806, stating that, the first quarter 
having expired, the paper would be issued as a semi- 
weekly under the title of ‘Independent Republican,” so 
to begin on Nov. 25, 1806. See under “Independent 
Republican.” 


New-York Chronicle, 1769 - 1770. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. Established May 8, 1769, 
by Alexander and James Robertson, with the title of 
“The New-York Chronicle.’”’ The paper was of quarto 
size, eight pages to the issue, and with pagination. With 
the issue of Nov. 20, 1769, the size was reduced to four 
pages and with Nov. 23, 1769, it was changed to a semi- 
weekly. The last issue located is that of Jan. 4, 1770, vol. 
1,no. 40. James Parker, in a letter to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, dated Feb. 2, 1770, makes a few uncomplimentary 
references to the editors of the Chronicle, and says “the 
Paper is now drop’d”’ (Mass. Hist. Soc. Proc. ser. 2, vol. 
16, p. 221). 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has May 8, 1769-Jan. 4,1770. N.Y. 
Soc. Lib. has May 8 - Dec. 25, 1769. Mass. Hist. Soc. has 
May 8, 29-June 8, 22-Oct. 26, Dec. 25, 1769. Wis. Hist. 
Soc. has May 15-Nov. 27, 1769. N. J. Hist. Soc. has 
June 22-July 6, Aug. 10, 17, 31, 1769. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
has Aug. 17, 1769. N. Y. State Lib. has Oct. 12, 1769. 


[New York] Chronicle Express, 1802-1804. 


Semi-weekly. Established Nov. 25, 1802, with the 
title of “‘Chronicle Express,” printed for the Proprietor 
[Peter Irving], by William A. Davis, as the semi-weekly 
edition of the ‘Morning Chronicle.”” With the issue of 
Jan. 20, 1803, the name of the printer was omitted from 
the imprint. The last issue located is that of May 17, 
1804, no. 155. 

N. Y. Hist. Soe. has Nov. 25, 1802-Apr. 26, 1804. 
Amer. Institute of N. Y. has Nov. 25, 1802-Feb. 2, 1804. 
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Harvard has Nov. 25, 1802-May 7, 1804, scattering file. 
Lib. Congress has Nov. 25, 1802. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has 
Apr. 14, 1803. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 1, 1803. A. A. i 
S. has: 
1802. Nov. 25 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: Dec. 20, 23. 
1803. Jan. 1 to Dec. 29. ‘f 
Missing: Aug. 8, Dec. 19. if 
1804. Jan. 2 to May 17. } 
Mutilated: Jan. 12, 30, Feb. 27, Mar. 8, 15, 
19, 22, Apr. 30, May 1, 10, 14. 
Missing: Jan. 5, 16, 23, Mar. 5, Apr. 23. 


[New York] Columbian, 1809 -1820+-. 


Daily and semi-weekly. Established Nov. 1, 1809, as 
a daily, by Charles Holt, with the title of ‘The Colum- 
bian.”” With the issue of July 10, 1815, Baptist Irvine 
was admitted to partnership, and the paper was printed 
by Holt & Irvine. With the issue of Aug. 7, 1816, the 
partnership was dissolved and it was published by B. 
Irvine. With the issue of Apr. 19, 1817, the title was 
changed to “‘The New-York Columbian.’”’ With the 
issue of Sept. 20, 1817, Irvine sold out te Alden Spooner, 
who, under the name of A. Spooner, continued the paper 
until after 1820. 

A semi-weekly edition was issued for country sub- 
scribers, with the title of “‘The Columbian. (For the Coun- 
try),’’ the first issue being that of Dec. 16, 1809, published 
by Charles Holt. With the issue of July 12, 1815, Holt 
& Irvine became publishers; with Aug. 14, 1816, B. Irvine 
was publisher; in April 1817, the title was changed to 
“The New-York Columbian’; in September, 1817, the 
paper was transferred to A. Spooner; and with Jan. 1, 
1819, the title was changed to “‘The Columbian, for the 
Country,” and was so continued until after 1820. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 1, 1809- Dec. 30, 1820 of the 
daily; and Dec. 15, 1810-Dec. 29, 1813; Jan. 4, 1815- 
Oct. 9, 1816; Dec. 29, 1819 of the semi-weekly. Yale has 
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Jan. 2, 1810-June 29, 1816; Oct. 17, 1817; Aug. 3, Nov. 8, 
1818 of the daily; and Dec. 15, 1810- Dec. 30, 1812 of the 
semi-weekly. Lib. Congress has Nov. 2, 1809-Oct. 29, 
1813; Jan. 29-Nov. 9, Dec. 15, 22, 1814; Oct. 4, 25, Dec. 
13, 15, 19, 27, 28, 1815; Jan. 1-6, Mar. 6- May 7, 1816; 
Jan. 2, 1817-Dec. 30, 1820 of the daily; and Mar. 18, 
1812-Jan. 2, 1813, fair; Dec. 13, 1815; Aug. 14, Dee. 7, 11, 
21, 25, 1816; Jan. 8-Apr. 5, 1817, scattering; May 29, 
1818-June 4, July 9, 1819; July 28, 1820 of the semi- 
weekly. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 1, 1809-Apr. 30, 1810 
of the daily. Albany Inst. has Nov. 17-Dec. 30, 1809; 
Apr. 2, 1810-Aug. 22, 1812 of the daily. Rochester 
Municipal Museum has Sept. 1, 1810-Aug. 28, 1811. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Nov. 1, 1810-May 31, June 12, 1811 
of the daily; and June 24, 1812 of the semi-weekly. Hist. 
Soc. Penn. has Apr. 16, 1814- Dec. 28, 1816 of the daily. 
Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 16, 1809-Dec. 28, 1811; 
Feb. 1-Aug. 1, 1812; July 2, 1814-Sept. 18, 1818, 
scattering issues; Jan. 1, 1819-Dec. 30, 1820 of the semi- 
weekly. Boston Athenzum has Feb. 10-Nov. 6, 1818, 
scattering; Feb. 15, June 28, 1819; Apr. 7, 1820 of the 
semi-weekly. A. A. S. has: 


1809. (Daily) 
Nov. 1, 2, 3”, 4, 6, 8-11, 13, 15, 16, 22-24, 30. 
Dec. 11, 18. 
(Semi-weekly) 
Dec. 20, 23, 27, 30. 


1810. (Daily) 
Apr. 18. 
May 8, 15, 21, 29, 30, 31. 
June 6, 7, 9, 12, 13, 15, 20, 21, 22. 
July 6, 17, 20, 30. 
Aug. 20, 21, 29. 
Sept. 12. 
Oct. 19. 
Nov. 1, 17. 
Dee. 31. 
(Semi-weekly) 
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Jan. 3, 17, 20, 24, 31. 

Feb. 3, 7, 10, 17, 21, 28. 

Mar. 3, 10, 17, 21. 

Apr. 4, 7, 14, 18, 21, 25. 

May 2”, 5”. 

July 18. 

Dec. 5, 15. 

(Daily) 

Jan. 2- Dec. 31. 

Supplement: July 22, 23. 

Extra: Nov. 13, 16, 25, 30. 
Mutilated: Apr. 5, July 10. 
Missing: Jan. 23, Feb. 14, 18, 20, Mar. 9, 

30, Apr. 10, 13, 19, 22, May 9, 10, 11, 13, 
27, June 4, 12, 19, 20, July 15, Aug. 12, 
Sept. 6, Oct. 9, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. 

(Semi-weekly) 

Jan. 16. 

Feb. 23, 27. 

Mar. 2, 6, 9, 13, 16, 23, 27. 

(Daily) 

Mar. 3. 

(Semi-weekly) 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 

Missing: Jan. 1. 

(Daily) 

Apr. 16. 

May 28. 

Dec. 11”. 

(Semi-weekly) 

Jan. 2. 

Dec. 18. 

(Daily) 

Apr. 26. 

Dec. 23. 

(Semi-weekly) 

Jan. 8. 

(Daily) 

Mar. 18”. 
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1816. 


1817. 


1818. 


1819. 


Apr. 4. 
May 27. 
Nov. 7. 
(Daily) 
Jan. 9. 
July 1 to Dee. 31. 
Missing: July 1, 4, 27, Aug. 16, 27, Sept. 13, 
Oct. 26, 29, Nov. 21, 27, Dec. 7, 26. 
(Semi-weekly) 
Mar. 16, 30. 
May 29. 
July 3, 6, 13, 17, 20, 24, 31. 
Aug. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17", 21, 24, 31". 
Sept. 4, 7, 27”. 
Oct. 19. 
Nov. 6, 16, 27. 
Dec. 7, 25. 
(Semi-weekly) 
Nov. 14, 18, 25", 28. 
Dec. 2”, 5, 9, 19, 23”, 25, 30. 
(Daily) 
Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Mutilated: Aug. 22. 
Missing: Jan. 1- Apr. 22, 27, May 6, 12, 21, 
30, June 23, July 3, Sept. 22, Dec. 10, 12, 
31. 
(Semi-weekly) 
Aug. 7”. 
(Daily) 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Feb. 22, June 22, Aug. 12, 19. 
Missing: June 17, 18, July 27, 28, Nov. 9, 
12, Dec. 22. 
(Semi-weekly) 
Feb. 9, 16, 19, 23, 26. 
Mar. 12, 16, 23. 
Apr. 6, 9, 20, 27”, 30. 
May 4, 11, 14, 18. 
July 2, 13, 20, 30. 
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Aug. 17. 
Sept. 17. 
Oct. 1, 5, 19, 22. 
1820. (Daily) 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: May 18, June 2, Aug. 10, 26, 
Sept. 6, Oct. 4, 27, Nov. 9, 27, Dec, 6, 21. 
(Semi-weekly) 
Feb. 18, 22, 25, 29. 
Mar. 10, 31. 
Apr. 4. 
May 2, 23, 26, 30. 
July 4. 


[New York] Columbian Gazette, 1799. 

Weekly. Established Apr. 6, 1799, with the title of 
“Columbian Gazette,” printed for J. M. Williams by 
Hurtin & M’Farlane (Robert M. Hurtin and Monteith 
M’Farlane). Williams was an Englishman who wrote 
under the pseudonym of “ Anthony Pasquin,”’ and signed 
his editorial announcement as John Mason Williams. 
The paper was discontinued with the issue of June 22, 
1799, vol. 1, no. 12. 

Boston Atheneum has Apr. 6-June 22, 1799. Lib. 
Congress has May 25, June 8, 1799. 


[New York] Columbian Gazetteer, 1793 - 1794. 


Semi-weekly. Established Aug. 22, 1793, by John 
Buel, & Co., with the title of “Columbian Gazetteer.”’ 
With the issue of Aug. 21 (misdated Aug. 23), 1794, the 
title was changed to “The Columbian Gazetteer,’ but 
with Sept. 4, 1794, reverted to “Columbian Gazetteer.” 
It was discontinued with the issue of Nov. 13, 1794, vol. 
2, no. 130, having been purchased by Levi Wayland, 
who established “‘The New-York Evening Post” in its 
stead. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. and Mass. Hist. Soc. have Aug. 22, 
1793-Nov. 13, 1794. Yale has Aug. 26, 1793-Oct. 23, 
1794, fair. Harvard has Aug. 29, 1793-June 12, 1794, 
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scattering issues. Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 17, 1793. 
A. A. S. has: 
1793. Nov. 14”, 25. 
Dec. 12”, 23, 26, 30. 
Extraordinary: Dec. 23. 
1794. Jan. 6, 9, 13, 16, 23, 27, 30. 
Feb. 6, 17, 20, 24, 27. 
Mar. 6, 10, 24, 31. 
Apr. 3, 7, 17”, 21, 24. 
May 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 29. 
June 5, 26. 
July 10, 14, 21, 24, 28. 
Aug. 7. 
Sept. 8, 18, 22. 
Nov. 13. 


[New York] Commercial Advertiser, 1797 - 1820+. 


Daily. Established Oct. 2, 1797, with the title of 
“Commercial Advertiser,’”’ by Geo. F. Hopkins, whose 
name alone appeared in the imprint, although Noah 
Webster, Jun., was associated in the management. The 
paper succeeded “‘The Minerva” and continued its ad- 
vertisements. With the issue of July 1, 1799, the partner- 
ship between Webster and Hopkins was dissolved, the 
latter withdrew, and Webster admitted his nephew, 
Ebenezer Belden, to partnership, the firm name being E. 
Belden & Co. With the issue of Nov. 4, 1803, Webster 
retired and the paper was printed, for the Proprietor 
[Zachariah Lewis], by J[oseph] Mills. With the issue of 
Jan. 12, 1804, the title was altered to ‘“‘ New-York Com- 
mercial Advertiser.”” With the issue of Feb. 25, 1805, the 
imprint became ‘Printed, by J. Mills, for Z. Lewis.” 
The title reverted to “‘Commercial Advertiser’”’ with the 
issue of Oct. 2, 1809. From May 10 to May 14, 1811, 
there was no imprint, and with the issue of May 15, 1811, 
the paper was published by Z. Lewis. With the issue of 
Jan. 13, 1813, Lewis admitted Francis Hall to partner- 
ship, the firm name being Lewis & Hall. With the issue 
of Apr. 11, 1820, Lewis retired and the paper was con- 
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ducted by William L. Stone and Francis Hall under the 
firm name of Francis Hall & Co. It was so continued 
until after 1820. A semi-weekly edition was also pub- 
lished, for which see under ‘The Spectator.” 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 2, 1797 - Dec. 30, 1820. N.Y. 
Soc. Lib. has Jan. 2, 1800-Dec. 30, 1820. N. Y. Pub. 
Lib. has Oct. 1, 1798-Apr. 30, 1801; Feb. 24, 1808 - Dec. 
30, 1820. Lib. Congress has Oct. 2, 1797 - Dec. 31, 1798; 
Jan. 1, 1799-Dec. 31, 1800, fair; 1801-1807, scattering 
issues; Feb. 9, 1808- Dec. 29, 1810; Mar. 21, 1811-Oct. 
31, 1812; 1813-1815, scattering issues; Jan. 3- Mar. 16, 
1816; Dec. 1, 1817-Feb. 27, 1818; July 3, 1818- Dec. 31, 
1819; May 27-Dec. 30, 1820. Boston Atheneum has 
Oct. 2, 1797-Dec. 31, 1803. Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 2, 
1797 -Dec. 31, 1798. Yale has Jan. 2-Feb. 28, 1804; 
Dec. 1, 7, 8, 1814; Feb. 10, 1815. Mass. Hist. Soc. has 
May 4, 1813; Feb. 21, 1815-Feb. 24, 1816; June 30, Dec. 
15, 1818; May 9, 12, July 14, 15, 1820. A. A.S. has: 


1797. Oct. 2, facsim. 
Dec. 15. 


1798. Feb. 20. 
Mar. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 23. 
May 3. 
Aug. 7”, 8. 
Sept. 15, 20, 28”. 
Oct. 4", 9", 11, 16", 18, 20", 30". 
Dec. 15, 20, 21. 
1799. Jan. 8, 10", 22, 29. 
Feb. 11”, 12. 
Mar. 2, 4, 19, 26, 27. 
Apr. 18, 29. 
June 8". 
July 5, 29. 
Sept. 2, 9, 26. 
Nov. 6. 
Dec. 27, 31. 


1800. Jan. 6. 
Mar. 1”. 
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Apr. 9, 23. 
May 13, 16. 
June 5, 20. 
Aug. 9, 29. 
Oct. 10, 28, 30. 
Nov. 1, 11. 
1801. July 30. 
Aug. 11. 
Dee. 1. 
1802. Nov. 20. 
1803. Feb. 26. 
1804. June 2. 
Aug. 21, 29. 
Sept. 19, 25. 
Oct. 31. 
Nov. 6, 14, 16. 
Dec. 10. 
1805. Mar. 8. 
1806. Jan. 11”. 
Feb. 21, 22. 
June 23. 
Aug. 19. 
Sept. 11. 
1807. July 24”. 
Aug. 7”. 
1808. June 23. 
1809. Sept. 22. 
1810. May 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31. 
June 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 29, 30. 
July 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 
19. 
Aug. 23. 
Dec. 11. 
1811. Feb. 9. 
June 29”. 
July 13, 16, 26. 
Oct. 24 to Dee. 31. 
1812. Apr. 14, 25. 
Aug. 11, 13. 
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1814. Dec. 23”. 
1815. Jan. 19. 
1817. Mar. 1. 
Aug. 7. 
1819. Apr. 5, 6, 7. 
May 25. 
July 3. 
Oct. 23. 


[New York] Constitutional Gazette, 1775-1776. 

Semi-weekly. Established Aug. 2, 1775, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of Aug. 9, 1775, 
no. 3, printed by John Anderson, with the title of ‘The 
Constitutional Gazette.”” It was a single leaf folio, but 
with the issue of Aug. 23, 1775, was changed to a quarto 
of four pages, with July 31, 1776, enlarged to folio, and 
with Aug. 28, 1776, reduced to quarto. This issue of Aug. 
28, 1776, vol. 2, no. 113, is the last located, and the paper 
must have been soon discontinued, as the British entered 
New York in September, 1776. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 9, 1775-July 31, Aug. 21-28, 
1776. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 4, Dec. 6, 13, 1775; 
Jan. 31, Apr. 6, May 29, June 5, 19, 22, Aug. 3, 1776. 
Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 3, 1776. N.Y. Pub. Lib. has 
May 22, 1776. A. A.S. has: 


1775. Sept. 27. 
Nov. 1. 
1776. Mar. 30. 
Apr. 6. 
May 4, 8, 22. 
Aug. 7. 


[New York] Corrector, 1804. 

Semi-weekly. Established Mar. 28, 1804, with the 
title of “‘The Corrector,”’ printed by S[tephen] Gould & 
Co., and edited by “‘Toby Tickler, Esq.”’ It was of 
quarto size, paged, and was published primarily in the 
interest of the Burr faction. The last issue located is 
that of Apr. 26, 1804, no. 10. 
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Lib. Congress, Yale and Boston Atheneum have Mar. 
28-Apr. 26, 1804. Harvard has Mar. 31, Apr. 11, 1804. 
A. A. S. has: 


1804. Apr. 21. 


[New York] Courier, 1815-1817. 


Daily. Established Jan. 10, 1815, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Jan. 16, 1815, 
vol. 1, no. 6, published by Biarent] Gardenier, with the 
title of “Courier, and Mercantile Directory.” At some 
time between this date and May 6, 1815, the title was 
changed to “‘ New-York Courier,’”’ and the publishers to 
Gardenier & Buell (Barent Gardenier and Buell). 
With the issue of May 13, 1815, the partnership was dis- 
solved and the paper published by B. Gardenier (changed 
to Barent Gardenier with the issue of June 7, 1815). 
With the issue of Nov. 17, 1815, it was published by 
Abraham Asten and edited by Barent Gardenier. With 
the issue of Jan. 10, 1816, Abraham Vosburgh was added 
to the firm, which became Gardenier, Asten & Co. With 
the issue of Apr. 10, 1816, it was published by B. Garden- 
ier; with July 2, 1816, it was published by Abraham Vos- 
burgh and edited by Barent Gardenier (the establishment 
having been assigned to Vosburgh for debts); and with 
Jan. 22, 1817, Barent Gardenier again assumed control 
and became sole publisher. With the issue of Feb. 19, 
1817, the paper was taken over by Theodore Dwight, 
although no name was given in the imprint. The last 
issue with the title of ‘‘New- York Courier” was that of 
Apr. 8, 1817, vol. 3, no. 690, when it was succeeded by the 
“New-York Daily Advertiser.” 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has May 6, 1815-Apr. 8, 1817. Lib. 
Congress has Jan. 20, June 29, 1816; Jan. 28,1817. Yale 
has Feb. 18, 1817. A. A.S. has: 

1815. Jan. 16. 


[New York] Daily Advertiser, 1785-1806. 


Daily. Established Mar. 1, 1785, judging from the 
earliest issue located, that of Mar. 16, 1785, no. 14, pub- 
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lished by F. Childs and Co., with the title of ‘The New- 
York Daily Advertiser.” At some time between this 
date and Apr. 6, 1785, the name of the publisher in the 
imprint became Francis Childs. With the issue of Sept. 
20, 1785, the title was changed to “The Daily Advertiser, 
Political, Historical, and Commercial”; with Oct. 27, 
1785, to ‘The Daily Advertiser: Political, Historical, and 
Commercial”; and with Oct. 17, 1787, to “The Daily 
Advertiser.’’ With the issue of July 2, 1789, John Swaine 
was admitted to partnership and the paper was published 
by Francis Childs and John Swaine (changed to Childs 
and Swaine with June 11, 1792). With the issue of Nov. 
13, 1794, the partnership was dissolved and the paper 
published by Francis Childs. With the issue of Jan. 25, 
1796, Childs transferred his interest to John Morton, who 
stated in an editorial that he had been principal proprietor 
for the past year. Morton’s name, however, did not 
appear in the imprint, which was given as “Printed by 
William Robins, for the Proprietor.”” With the issue of 
July 10, 1798, the name of Charles Snowden appeared 
alone in the imprint; with Jan. 16, 1800, the paper was 
printed and published for the Proprietor by Robert 
Wilson; with Feb. 15, 1802, the word “ Proprietor” was 
changed to “Proprietors”; with May 2, 1803, the printer 
became J[onathan] Seymour; and with Nov. 23, 1803, 
George Bruce. It was discontinued with the issue of 
Aug. 30, 1806, vol. 22, no. 6233, and was succeeded by 
“The People’s Friend.”” An editorial in “The Daily 
Advertiser” of Aug. 4, 1807, would imply that Samuel 
Bayard was Proprietor of the paper sometime before 1806. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has May 9, 14, 16, 23, 30, June 17, Nov. 
29, Dec. 5, 13, 19, 26, 27, 1785; Jan. 2, 1786 - Apr. 20, 1796, 
fair; Dec. 2, 1796; Jan. 5, 1797 -June 30, 1801, good; Aug. 
1-Oct. 31, Dec. 1-31, 1801; Jan. 4, 1802- Dec. 31, 1805, 
good. 

Lib. Congress has Apr. 6, Sept. 1, 1785- Dec. 30, 1786; 
Jan. 1, 3, 25, Feb. 26, Mar. 31, Apr. 7, 9, 11, 12, 17-21, 27, 
May 3, 4, 8, June 7, 13, 16, 30, 1787; July 2, 1787 - Dec. 31, 
1793; June 17, July 1, 1794-June 30, 1795; Sept. 14, Oct. 
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19, Nov. 23, 1795; July 4, 7, 9, Aug. 3, Oct. 6, 1796; Jan. 
17, Feb. 1, June 13, July 14, 15, 1797, May 1, 1798 - Mar. 
27, 1804; Nov. 22, 26, 1805. 

N. Y. Soc. Lib. has Sept. 6, 1785; Jan. 1-July 30, 1791; 
Apr. 5, 1796 -Jan. 26, 1798; Mar. 22, July 25, 1798; Sept. 
16, 1799-Sept. 27, 1804. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Sept. 1-Oct. 27, 1785, scattering; 
Jan. 3-Feb. 28, Aug. 26, 1786-Aug. 29, 1787; Oct. 17, 
1787 - Dec. 31, 1791; Jan. 28, 31, Feb. 14, Oct. 29, Nov. 2, 
1792; Jan. 1, 1793- Dec. 31, 1795. 

Yale has Apr. 11, 13, 18, 1786; Sept. 4, 1786-July 16, 
1790, fair; Jan. 1, 1791-Dec. 31, 1792; Aug. 28, 1793; 
July 29, 1801. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1- Dec. 31, 1788; Jan. 1- Dec. 
29, 1790; Jan. 2-Dec. 31, 1792, fair; Jan.-June, 1793, 
scattering; July - Dec. 1793; May 1-Aug. 31, 1795; Jan. 
2- Dec. 30, 1797; June 16, 1802. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has Aug. 15, Dec. 15, 1786; Apr. 3, 19, 
20, June 14, Sept. 13, 14, Dec. 26, 1787; Jan. 1, 14, 
Feb. 19, Mar. 17, 19, Aug.6,11, Nov. 7, 8, 1788; Mar. 20, 
24, 25, Apr. 15, 17, 18, May 12, 13, 20, 21, July 9-Nov. 
11, 1789; Jan. 7, 8, May 7, 8, 19, 20, July 30-Dec. 31, 
1790, scattering issues; Jan. 1, June 6-Dec. 27, 1791, a 
few scattering issues; Feb. 1, 8, 1792; Jan. 19, Nov. 30, 
Dec. 4, 1793; Mar. 26, 1795. 

Boston Athenzum has Apr. 29-Nov. 21, 1799; Jan. 8, 
1800 - Aug. 30, 1806. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 6, 1785; Apr. 19, Nov. 17, 21, 
1786; Feb. 26, Mar. 6, 19, Apr. 5, 1787; June 24, 1788; 
Aug. 5, Dec. 30, 1791; Jan. 30, 31, Feb. 27-29, Mar. 6, 7, 
23, 30, 1792; Oct. 11, 1793; May 31, June 16, 1794; July 
3, 1795; May 24, 1796; May 4, 1797; Mar. 7, 1800. 

Harvard has Aug. 11, 1787; June 15, 1791-June 27, 
1795, scattering issues; Feb. 1, 1796; Mar. 18, Apr. 3, 
1797; Jan. 1801-Dec. 17, 1805, scattering issues. 

N. Y. State Lib. has May 2-9, 1787; Jan. 2- Dec. 27, 
1788, scattering file; Jan. 7, Mar. 20, July 18, 27, Sept. 7, 
1789; Jan. 1, 1790-Dec. 30, 1795, scattering file. 
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Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 7, 1793; Oct. 15, 1795- Aug. 22, 
1796, scattering file; Jan. 19-July 26, 1798. 

Long. Id. Hist. Soc. has May 7, 1788; July 17, 19, Aug. 
28, Sept. 1, 1792; Mar. 16, 1793; Jan. 13, Nov. 7, 1795. 

A. A. S. has: 


1785. 


1787. 


1786. 


Mar. 16. 
July 14. 
Dec. 29”. 


Jan. 2, 17, 18, 26. 

Mar. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13", 14", 15", 18", 
22”, 23, 25", 30", 31. 

Apr. 5, 12, 13, 14", 17, 18, 19. 

May 2, 8, 9, 11, 12, 15", 19", 27", 29, 30". 

June 1, 2, 5, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, 20, 26, 27, 30. 

July 4, 13, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 31. 

Aug. 1, 4, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 21, 23, 28, 29. 

Oct. 3, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 19, 23, 24, 
30. 

Nov. 1, 7, 8, 10, 13, 14, 17, 21, 29, 30. 

Dec. 6, 7, 15, 16. 

Supplement: Mar. 18. 


Jan. 6, 8, 9, 10, 29. 

Feb. 1, 19, 20, 21, 24, 28. 

Mar. 1, 6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 28, 29, 30, 
31. 

Apr. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 24, 26, 27, 28, 30. 

May 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, 31. 

June 1, 2, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 21, 
22, 23, 29. 

July 2, 9, 10", 12, 13", 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
25, 30, 31. 

Aug. 4", 7, 10, 11, 20, 24, 29. 

Sept. 7", 11, 12, 13, 14, 25, 26, 28. 

Oct. 9, 12. 

Nov. 17, 29. 

Dec. 13, 15, 17, 18, 19, 26, 28, 31. 
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1791. 


1792. 


1793. 
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Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: Nov. 10. 

Mutilated: May 29, June 6, July 24, Sept. 
20, 25, Oct. 16, Nov. 26. 

Missing: Mar. 12, 13, 31, Apr. 1, May 21, 
June 3, 19, Aug. 30, Dec. 29. 

Jan 1 to Dee. 31. 
Supplement: Nov. 2. 

Mutilated: Feb. 11, Apr. 16. 

Missing: Jan. 2, Feb. 3, 10, May 7, 25. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Mutilated: Jan. 11, Feb. 5, 6, Mar. 6, Apr. 
2, 19, 21, May 31, June 17, 19, July 6, 23, 
Aug. 13, 18, Sept. 6, 22. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: June 16, Sept. 28. 

Mutilated: Jan. 21, Apr. 19, May 2, 3, 24, 
Oct. 28, Dec. 14. 

Missing: Jan. 10, 11, 13-19, 24-29, Feb. 
9, 14, 16, 21, 22, 24, 26, 28, Mar. 2-8, 11, 
17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 25, 26, 29, 31, Apr. 1-5, 
21, 22, 25-28, May 5, 7, 18, 19, 21, 25, 
26, 27, June 3, 4, 10, 14, July 25, Aug. 12, 
13, 31, Oct. 26, 27. 

Jan. 2, 3, 5", 6", 7, 16, 17, 18, 23, 24, 25, 28. 
Feb. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 29. 
Mar. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10", 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21”, 

27, 28, 29, 30, 31”. 

Apr. 4, 9, 20. 

May 8, 15, 19, 22, 29. 
June 5, 12, 22, 23. 
July 2, 14, 17, 24, 31. 
Aug. 7, 14, 21. 

Sept. 17, 25. 

Oct. 2, 15, 30. 

Nov. 5, 6, 7, 14, 19, 27. 
Dec. 7, 12, 19, 26”. 
Apr. 26, 29. 

May 16, 24. 
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June 17, 22, 24, 26. 
July 31. 
Aug. 7, 22. 
Sept. 6”. 
Nov. 25. 
Dec. 20. 
1794. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: May 6, 17, 20, 22, 26, 30, 31, 
June 9, 11, 16, July 2, 21, Aug. 18, Sept. 2, 
16, Nov. 3. 
Extra: Oct. 17, 18, Nov. 3, 10, 17, Dec. 2, 9. 
Mutilated: May 2. 
Missing: Jan. 9-13, 16-18, 21-31, Feb. 1- 
| 10, 13-20, 24-26, Mar. 1-6, 8, 13-Apr. 
| 30, June 14, 16, 27, July 19, Aug. 7, 20, 
Sept. 4, Dec. 31. 
1795. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Extra: Feb. 9, 12, 16, 18, 21, 28, Mar. 30, Apr. 
4, 9 (2), 16, 18, 22, 25, 27. 
Mutilated: Jan. 21, Apr. 17, Dec. 2. 
Missing: Jan. 1, 2, 31, Feb. 23, Apr. 11, 29, 
May 1-18, 19-30, June 1, 2, 5, 6, 9-Aug. 
2, 4-Dec. 1, 3-31. 
1796. Jan. 6", 9”. 
1797. Mar. 28. 
Apr. 4, 8, 12. 
May 1, 4, 5, 6, 13, 19. 
June 5, 6, 16, 27, 28. 
July 5, 6, 11, 12. 
Oct. 5. 
Nov. 13, 23”. 
1798. Jan. 5, 16, 22, 24. 
Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 20. 
May 4, 5, 10, 12. 
June 26, 30. 
July 3, 10. 
Oct. 19, 23”. 
Nov. 21, 22, 30. 
Dec. 4, 5, 15, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 27, 29. 
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1800. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Mutilated: Jan. 14, Mar. 14, Apr. 23, 24, 
June 18, Oct. 3, 4, Nov. 19, 26. 

Missing: Jan. 6, 7, 8, 10, 20, 24, 25, Feb. 
19, 20, 24, 28, Mar. 10, 15, 26, 28, 31, 
Apr. 1, 12, 18, 21, 22, 25, 26, May 1-6, 
12, 15, 20, 21, 22, 27, 28, 30, 31, June 6, 
7, 14, 19, 21, July 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, 12, 14, 
18, 19, 22, 28, 31, Aug. 5, 9, 11, 13-28, 
Sept. 2, 3, 4, 9-22, 24-27, Oct. 1, 7, 11, 
15, 18, 22, 30, 31, Nov. 11, 21, Dec. 9, | 
11, 13, 24, 25, 27. 

1801. Feb. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7", 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 

20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27. | 

Mar. 2, 4”, 5", 6, 7, 9, 10”, 11, 16, 18, 19, 20, 

23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31. 

Apr. 1, 2, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11", 14, 15, 16, 17, 20, 

22, 25, 28, 29, 30. 

May 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 

19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 

June 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 13, 15, 16, 19, 20, 22, 23, 

24, 25. 

Sept. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 

17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 28, 29, 30. 


[New York] Daily Advertiser, 1807. 

Daily. Established Aug. 4, 1807, with the title of 
“The Daily Advertiser,” printed and published for the 
Proprietors, and succeeding ‘‘The People’s Friend.” 
In the initial issue, an editorial signed by James A. 
Bayard, stated that the paper was to be conducted by 

if himself and Samuel Bayard. It was discontinued with 

the issue of Dec. 31, 1807, vol. 1, no. 128, being purchased 
by J[ohn] J. Negrin, who established in its stead “‘ L’Oracle 

and Daily Advertiser.” 

i N. Y. Hist. Soc. and Lib. Congress have Aug. 4- Dec. 

31, 1807. Boston Atheneum has Aug. 5- Dec. 31, 1807. 


Yale has Aug. 5, 1807. Harvard has Oct. 1, 1807. A.A. 
S. has: 
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1807. Aug. 4 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: Dec. 7. 
Missing: Aug. 21. 


[New York] Daily Advertiser, 1808 - 1809. 


Daily. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of “‘L’Oracle and Daily Advertiser,’’ the 
first issue with the new title of “The Daily Advertiser” 
being that of Sept. 12, 1808, vol. 1, no. 213, published by 
Joseph Desnoues. With the issue of Jan. 16, 1809, 
the paper was published by Liewis] Jones, for the Pro- 
prietors, but at some time between Feb. 2 and June 1, 
1809, it again was published by Joseph Desnoues. The 
last issue located is that of June 1, 1809, no. 433. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 12-Dec. 31, 1808. Lib. 
Congress has Dec. 9, 1808-Feb. 2, 1809. Harvard has 
Sept. 17, 24, Oct. 1, 8, 12, 15, Nov. 14, 23, Dec. 3, 10, 14, 
1808; Jan. 25, June 1, 1809. 


New-York Daily Advertiser, 1817 -1820+-. 


Daily. Established Apr. 9, 1817, with the title of 
“New-York Daily Advertiser,” published by John W. 
Walker, for Theodore Dwight. It succeeded the “‘New- 
York Courier,” continuing its advertisements, but start- 
ing a new volume numbering. With the issue of July 
29, 1817, Dwight took Walker into partnership, under the 
firm name of Dwight & Walker, with Dwight as editor and 
Walker as printer. With the issue of July 8, 1818, 
William B. Townsend was added to the firm, which be- 
came Dwight, Townsend & Walker. It was so continued 
until after 1820. A semi-weekly edition was also pub- 
lished from 1817 to 1820, with the title of “‘ New-York 
Advertiser,’’ which see. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 9, 1817 - Dec. 30, 1820. Lib. 
Congress has May 31, 1817; Aug. 7, Sept. 17, Oct. 2, 1819; 
Aug. 24, Nov. 21, 1820. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 31, 
1818; Mar. 26, Aug. 16, Nov. 25-27, 1819. 
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[New York] Daily Express, 1813. 


Daily. Established Aug. 28, 1813, judging from the 
earliest issue located, that of Sept. 3, 1813, vol. 1, no. 6, 
published by Glarret] C. Tunison, with the title of 
“Daily Express.” It succeeded “The Statesman,”’ 
starting a new volume numbering, but continuing some of 
its advertisements. The only other issue located is that 
of Dec. 11, 1813, which issue was published by N[athaniel] 
T. Eldredge. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 11, 1813. A. A. S. has: 


1813. Sept. 3. 


New-York Daily Gazette, 1788 - 1795. 


Daily. Established Dec. 29, 1788, by J. & A. M’Lean 
(John and Archibald M’ Lean), with the title of “The New- 
York Daily Gazette,” succeeding “The Independent 
Journal.” John M’Lean died May 18, 1789, but it was 
not until the issue of Aug. 5, 1789, that his name was 
omitted from the imprint and the paper was published by 
Archibald M’Lean. With the issue of Apr. 2, 1792, the 
title was altered to “‘New-York Daily Gazette;” with 
either Jan. 28 or 29, 1795, to ‘The New York Gazette,” 
published by A. M’Lean; at some time between Mar. 5 
and 28, 1795, to “New-York Daily Gazette’; and at 
some time between Apr. 27, and May 13, 1795, to “The 
New-York Gazette and General Advertiser.”” See under 
“New-York Gazette,’’ 1795-1820. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 29, 1788 - Dec. 31, 1791; Jan. 
16, 1792-Apr. 26, 1795, scattering file. N. Y. Soc. Lib. 
has Dec. 29, 1788-July 30, 1791; Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1794. 
Boston Athenzeum has Dec. 29, 1788 - Dec. 31, 1790. Lib. 
Congress has Dec. 29, 1788- Dec. 31, 1789; Apr. 3, 1790; 
July 14, Sept. 29, 1794; Apr. 6, 1795. N. J. State Lib. 
has Jan. 10- Dec. 23, 1789. Harvard has June 24, 1791- 
June 9, 1794, scattering issues. Mass. Hist. Soc. has 
Apr. 10, May 18, 1790; Aug. 5, 1791. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
has Oct. 10, 28, 29, 1793; July 12, 14, 1794; Feb. 25, 1795. 
Buffalo Hist. Soc. has June 3, 6, 7, 17, 24, July 19, 28, 
Aug. 1, 13, Nov. 19-21, 1794. Wis. Hist. Soc. has May 1, 
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1789. N. Y. State Lib. has Sept. 29, 1789. Phil. Lib. 
Co. has Oct. 24, 1793. A. A. S. has: 


1789. 


1790. 


1791. 


Jan. 24", 28. 

Feb. 4", 6, 18, 21, 25. 
Mar. 6, 16, 18. 

Apr. 15, 17, 18, 25. 
May 1, 2, 5, 14, 15, 23. 
June 30. 

July 4, 21, 28, 30. 

Aug. 1, 3, 13, 18, 22, 27. 


Sept. 8, 15, 26. 

Oct. 3", 6, 10, 13, 20, 27, 29. 

Nov. 4, 11, 25. 

Dec. 9, 19, 23. 

Jan. 27, 30. 

Feb. 17, 20. 

Mar. 3, 10, 30. 

Apr. 17. 

May 1, 6, 19, 20, 21, 22, 28, 29, 31. 

June 1, 3, 7”, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30. 

July 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16, 17, 19, 21, 

+ 22, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31. 


Aug. 3, 4, 6, 7, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 30, 31. 

Sept. 9, 10, 11, 13, 15, 17, 18, 20, 27, 28. 

Oct. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 14, 15, 19, 28. 

Nov. 2, 10, 19, 20, 30. 

Dec. 3, 11, 22, 29. 


Jan. 1, 5, 8, 31. 

Feb. 1, 2, 5, 9, 12, 16. 

Mar. 5, 14, 22, 29. 

Apr. 6, 7, 8, 9, 26. 

May 4, 7, 12, 14. 

June 4, 11. 

July 7, 9, 13. 

Aug. 2, 6, 10, 16, 23, 27, 29, 30. 

Sept. 1, 5, 6, 10, 12, 15, 22, 24, 26, 28, 29. 


American Antiquarian Society. 


1792. 


1793. 


1794, 


Oct. 3, 15, 25”. 

Nov. 9, 16, 23, 24, 30. 
Dec. 3, 21, 24, 26", 27, 28, 29, 31". 
Jan. 16, 21”, 28. 

Feb. 4. 

Mar. 3, 10, 24, 28, 31. 
Apr. 28. 

May 10, 19, 25. 

June 4, 12, 19, 21. 

July 2, 10", 17, 25, 30. 
Aug. 4, 7, 11, 14, 18. 
Sept. 1, 7, 22, 24, 29. 
Oct. 6", 13, 15, 16, 18, 22, 29, 31. 
Nov. 7, 10, 12, 24. 

Dec. 1, 5, 10, 15, 22, 28. 
Supplement: Jan. 16. 
Jan. 5, 16, 21, 28. 

Feb. 7, 20, 25, 28". 
Mar. 18, 21, 25, 28. 
Apr. 4", 11, 22. 

May 10”, 20”, 31. 

June 7. 

July 19”. 

Aug. 16, 26. 

Sept. 4, 16. 

Oct. 7, 21, 26, 28. 

Nov. 25. 

Dec. 26. 

Extra: Nov. 25, Dec. 19. 
Jan. 27. 

Feb. 3, 10, 17. 

Mar. 6”, 10, 17. 

Apr. 21. 

May 7”, 9, 16, 19,£22. 
June 9, 10, 23. 

July 29. 

Aug. 2, 20, 22, 27. 

Sept. 16, 23. 

Oct. 4, 7, 29. 


[Oct., 
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Nov. 5, 19. 
Dec. 17, 24. 
Supplement: May 19. 


1795. Jan. 17. 
Mar. 28. 
Apr. 8, 24. 


[New York] Diary, 1792-1798. 
Daily. Established Feb. 15, 1792, with the title of 
| “The Diary; or, Loudon’s Register,” succeeding Loudon’s 
| other paper “The New-York Packet.”’ The imprint 
stated that the paper was published by Samuel Loudon, 
Jun., although in a later issue, that of Jan. 1, 1793, it was 
stated that the paper was established by Samuel Loudon 
and his son Samuel. With the issue of Aug. 15, 1792, the 
name of Samuel Loudon was given as the printer, and 
with Jan. 1, 1793, Samuel Loudon & Son. With the 
issue of Jan. 1, 1794, Abraham Brower was admitted to 
partnership, under the firm name of Loudon & Brower, 
and the title was changed to “The Diary; or Evening 
Register.”” With the issue of Oct. 22, 1794, the firm 
name reverted to Samuel Loudon & Son. In February, 
1795, the title was changed to “The Diary, & Universal 
Daily Advertiser’ and the publisher to Samuel Loudon, 
Jun. In May, 1795, the title was changed to “The 
Diary, & Universal Advertiser.’”’ With the issue of Feb. 
1, 1796, the paper was published by Cornelius C. VanAlen 
& Co., and the title was shortened to “The Diary.” 
With the issue of Jan. 25, 1797, this firm was dissolved 
and the paper published for John I. Johnson, by Crookes 
& Saunders (John Crookes and Robert Saunders). With 
the issue of Mar. 20, 1797, the title was changed to “ Diary 
and Mercantile Advertiser,” the last two words being so 
prominent that the paper might almost be called “ Mer- 
cantile Advertiser.’”’ With the issue of Mar. 31, 1797, it 
was published by John Crookes, for John I. Johnson; 
with June 16, 1797, by John Crookes, for the Proprietor; 
with Feb. 21, 1798, by John Crookes, for the Proprietors; 
and with Sept. 11[?], 1798, by John Crookes for the Pro- 
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prietor. The last issue located with this title was that of 
Sept. 13, 1798, no. 1964, and at some time between this 
date and Nov. 13, 1798, no. 1970 (showing a slight sus- 
pension), the title was changed to “Mercantile Adver- 
tiser,”’ which see. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 15, 1792- Aug. 14, 1793; Jan. 
1-Dec. 31, 1794; Jan. 24, Sept. 9, 21-Dec. 31, 1795; 
July 11, 1796; Jan. 2-June 13, 1797. Lib. Congress has 
Sept. 10, 21, 22, Oct. 3, 6, 16, Nov. 22-24, Dec. 6-8, 12, 
13, 15, 20, 23, 1792; June 17, July 25-Oct. 4, 28, Nov. 21, 
30, Dec. 12, 17, 18, 28, 31, 1793; Jan. 3-Feb. 12, 1794, 
fair; June 9, 1794; Mar. 18, 20, Aug. 10, 1795; Apr. 3, 
1796 - May 7, 1798, fair. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Apr. 23, 
1792-June 23, 1794, fair; Apr. 27, 1795; Mar. 28, Apr. 
3, 1797; Mar. 22, 1798. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Feb. 16- 
Aug. 14, 1792. Phil. Lib. Co. has Aug. 15, 1792-Feb. 
14, Oct. 16, Nov. 7, 1793; Mar. 4-June 12, 1794; Jan. 22, 
1798. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 15-Sept. 14, 29, 1792; 
Feb. 14, 1793; Nov. 7, 1796. Harvard has Mar. 23, 
1792-June 11, 1794, scattering issues; Feb. 24, 25, Apr. 
4, 8, 21, 22, 28, 29, May 2, 4, 6, 13, 26, 30, June 1, 3, 4, 8, 
9, 12, 15, 16, 19, 23-25, July 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 3, 1795; Jan. 
28-Feb. 1, May 2, June 4, 20, Oct. 14, Nov. 26, 1796; 
Jan. 18, Feb. 6, 17, Mar. 11, 21, 29, Apr. 1, 20, 1797; May 
18, July 6, Sept. 1, 1798. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1- 
Dec. 30, 1793; Jan. 1-June 17, Oct. 21-Dec. 31, 1794; 
Mar. 22-Dec. 20, 1797, scattering file; Feb. 3-May 10, 
1798, scattering issues. N. Y. Soc. Lib. has Apr. 
12, 1796 -Aug. 21, 1797, fair. N. J. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 
1, 1797 -Feb. 2, 1798. Yale has Mar. 17, 1792. Buffalo 
Hist. Soc. has May 14-June 4, Sept. 9, 22, Nov. 4, 1794. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has June 19, Aug. 4, 1794; Sept. 5, 1795. 
A. A. 8. has: 

1792. Feb. 15 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Mar. 13, Apr. 6, July 31, Nov. 
2, Dec. 21. 
Missing: Feb. 15, 17, 20, 21, 22, 27, Mar. 
15, 28, Apr. 3, 4, 5, 7, 10, 13, 14, 18, 19, 
21, 28, 30, May 2, 10, June 4, 18, 25, 26, 
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29, July 7, 11, 12, 13, 17, 19, 28, Aug. 1- 
24, 28-31, Sept. 3, 4, 7-11, 18, 19, 24, 25, 
28, Oct. 2, 5, 11, 19, 22, 26, 27, 31, Nov. 
5, 6, 7, 9-14, 16, 21, 26, 29, 30, Dec. 1, 


17, 18, 24, 25. 


Jan. 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 


21, 22, 23, 24, 28, 30. 


Feb. 1, 4, 6, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 20, 23. 
Mar. 2, 6", 20, 23, 27, 30. 


Apr. 3, 10", 17, 20, 27. 


May 4, 8”, 11, 15, 18, 25. 


June 1, 8, 12. 
Aug. 8. 

Sept. 3, 4, 5. 
May 

Sept. 20, 27. 
Oct. 3, 4, 16, 22. 
Nov. 19, 26. 
Feb. 11. 

July 24, 25, 28. 
Aug. 15, 20, 22. 
Nov. 15. 

Dec. 8. 

Apr. 16", 25. 
May 7, 29. 
June 23”, 25”. 
Sept. 11, 13. 


{New York] Dickinson’s New-York Price-Current, 1813, see 
New-York Price-Current. 


[New York] Evening Mercury, 1793. 
Daily. Established Jan. 1, 1793, by John Buel, with 


the title of “Evening Mercury.” 


It was a quarto of 


four pages, issued every week-day afternoon, immediately 

after four o’clock. The last issue located is that of Jan. 

3, 1793, vol. 1, no. 3. 
A. A. 8. has: 


1793. 


Jan. 1, 3. 


“i 
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New-York Evening Post, 1744 - 1752. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 26, 1744, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Dec. 17, 1744, 
no. 4, printed by Henry DeForeest, with the title of ‘The 
New-York Evening-Post.”” With the issue of May 25, 
1747, there was a change in the set-up of the title head- 
ing, involving the omission of the dash after the word 
“Evening.”” The issue of Mar. 21, 1748, no. 169, is 
followed in the only known file for this year by Sept. 5, 
1748, no. 172, indicating a suspension of several weeks. 
The last issue located is that of Mar. 30, 1752, no. 259, 
in which year the paper was probably discontinued. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 17, 1744-Mar. 21, 1748; 
Sept. 5- Dec. 26, 1748; Jan. 1- Dec. 31, 1750. N.Y. Pub. 
Lib. has Aug. 3, Sept. 7, 1747; Jan. 7-Dec. 30, 1751. 
Lib. Congress has Jan. 9, Mar. 6-June 26, July 10, 24- 
Oct. 30, Nov. 20, 27, 1749. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Oct. 26, 
1747; Feb. 17, Mar. 30, 1752. 


New-York Evening Post, 1782-1783. 


Tri-weekly. Established in September, 1782, judging 
from the first and only issue located, that of Mar. 21, 
1783, vol. 2, no. 86, a paper of quarto size, published by 
Sower, Morton, and Horner (Christopher Sower, Jun., 
William Morton and Samuel Horner), with the title of 
“The New-York Evening Post.”” In April, 1783, judging 
from the volume numbering of subsequent issues, it be- 
came a semi-weekly and the title was changed to “The 
New-York Morning Post,’’ which see. Sower also retired 
from the firm at this time, and later had considerable 
dfficulty in adjusting his accounts with his former partners 
(see his letter in the ‘Royal Gazette” of Sept. 27, 1783). 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 21, 1783. 


New-York Evening Post, 1794-1795. 


Tri-weekly. Established Nov. 17, 1794, by Lfevil] 
Wayland, with the title of “The New-York Evening 
Post,”’ succeeding the “Columbian Gazetteer.”” With 
the issue of Dec. 8, 1794, the title was altered to ‘“ New- 
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York Evening Post,’ and it was published by L. Wayland 
and Matthew L. Davis. It was discontinued with the 
issue of May 25, 1795, vol. 1, no. 82. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 17, 1794-May 25, 1795. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 19, 1794-Jan. 5, 1795. Lib. 
Congress has Mar. 27, 30, 1795. Harvard has May 8, 
1795. A.A.S. has: 


1794. Dec. 29. 
1795. Jan. 28. 
Mar. 16. 
Apr. 8, 15, 29. 
May 4, 15. 
New-York Evening Post, 1801 -1820+-. 
Daily. Established Nov. 16, 1801, with the title of 


“New-York Evening Post,’’ published by Michael Burn- 
| ham and edited by William Coleman. With the issue of 
Dec. 12, 1811, it was published by Michael Burnham & 
| Co., and with the issue of Oct. 7, 1816, the title was al- 
| tered to “The New-York Evening Post.” It was so 
continued until’ after 1820. Throughout this period, 
Coleman, although his name was not in the imprint, was 
editor, and it was known as his paper. The Post carried 
a semi-weekly edition, called the “New-York Herald” 
(which see) from Jan. 2, 1802 to Nov. 15, 1817, and “ New- 
York Evening Post, for the Country” from Nov. 19, 1817 

| to after 1820. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 16, 1801 - Dec. 30, 1820; also 
Jan. 6, 1819- Dec. 30, 1820 of the country edition. N. Y. 
Soc. Lib. has Nov. 16, 1801-Dec. 30, 1820, fair. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. has Nov. 16, 1801 - Dec. 31, 1812; Jan. 3, 1814- 
Dec. 30, 1820; also Nov. 19, 1817-Dec. 29, 1819 of the 
| country edition. Lib. Congress has Nov. 16, 1801 - Dec. 
31, 1803; Sept. 1-29, 1804; Feb. 1, 1805-Dec. 31, 1819; 
Jan. 3-5, Feb. 28, Dec. 30, 1820; also Nov. 19, 1817 - Dec. 
30, 1818 of the country edition. Boston Athenzum has 
Jan. 1, 1802-Dec. 31, 1808; Aug. 12, 1809; Feb. 8- 
Dec. 31, 1810; Mar. 9- Dec. 31, 1812; Jan. 2, 1818- Dec. 
30, 1820. Yale has Nov. 16, 1801-May 15, 1805; Jan. 
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3-Dec. 30, 1807; Mar. 14, Dec. 5, 1808-Mar. 3, 1809, 
scattering; Mar. 16, Dec. 10, 1810; Jan. 5, 8, 12, 23, 24, 
Mar. 12, 1811-July 3, 1812; Aug. 3-7, Nov. 27, 1812; 
Jan. 2-June 30, 1813; July 1, 1813-Nov. 3, 1817, scatter- 
ing issues; Jan. 2, 1818-Dec. 30, 1820. Albany Inst. 
has Oct. 1, 1804-Dec. 31, 1805; June 25, 1806-Apr. 3, 
1809. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Apr. 14, 1814- Dec. 30, 1820. 
N. Y. State Lib. has Mar. 2-Apr. 17, 1802, fair; Jan. 
27 - Dec. 31, 1803, scattering file; June 11, 12, 17, 27, 1805; 
Feb. 5-7, 1818. Western Reserve Hist. Soc. has Nov. 
18, 1801-Dec. 31, 1803. Amer. Institute of N. Y. has 
July 28, 1802-Aug. 9, 1803. No. Tonawanda Pub. Lib. 
has Nov. 16, 1801-Jan. 24, 1803. Newburgh, N. Y., 
Lib. has July 5, 1803-Jan. 31, 1804. Wis. Hist. Soc. has 
Jan. 18, 1802-Dec., 1807, fair; Mar. 1-5, Sept. 10, 1808; 
Jan. 4-Oct. 9, 1811, scattering issues; Jan. 1-Dec. 4, 
1812, scattering file; also Jan. 2, 1819-Dec. 30, 1820 of 
the country edition. N.J. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 21, 1811- 
Dec. 31, 1814, scattering file; Jan. 7, 1815-Oct. 29, 1816; 
June 21, 1817-Apr. 30, 1818. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 
21, 1815-Feb. 24, 1816. Harvard has Jan. 27-Aug. 16, 
1802, fair; Jan. 5, Nov. 18, 1803; July 2, 1804. Fitch- 
burg Pub. Lib. has Jan. 6- Dec. 27, 1806. Chicago Hist. 
Soc. has Feb. 13, 1813-Dec. 30, 1814. Buffalo Hist. 
Soc. has Jan. 2, 1819-Dec. 30, 1820. N. Y. Evening 
Post has July, 1804-July, 1805. A. A. 8. has: 


1801. Dec. 9, 12, 15, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, 
29, 30, 31. 
1802. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: May 1-31, June 1-7, 9-July 31, 
Aug. 1-9, 11-24, 26-31, Sept. 2, 4, 9, 
29, 30. 
1803. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Mar. 22, June 29, July 27, 28, 
Sept. 17, Oct. 5, 6, 11, 26, 27, Nov. 29, 
Dec. 21. 
1804. Jan. 2,3, 4, 5,6, 7,9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31. 
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1811. 


1812. 


1813. 
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Feb. 1 to Feb. 29. 


Sept. 7. 

Mar. 6, 11, 13. 

May 18. 

July 10, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 18. 
Sept. 10. 

Nov. 2 to 30. 


Dec. 3, 4, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 16, 19, 20, 21, 23, 
26, 27, 28, 30, 31. 

July 6, 9. 

Aug. 10. 

Sept. 23. 

Dec. 26. 

Feb. 18, 24, 25, 26, 27. 

Mar. 30, 31. 

Apr. 1, 2, 15. 

May 6, 7, 10. 

July 9. 

Oct. 12. 


Aug. 23. 
Oct. 1. 
Dec. 6. 
Apr. 27. 
May 3, 17. 
July 1, 8. 
Dec. 2. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Extra: Nov. 6, 7. 
Mutilated: Mar. 9, 23, June 20, July 13, 
Sept. 3. 
Missing: Jan. 2, 7, Feb. 1, 12, Mar. 28, Apr. 
7, 14. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Jan. 21, Feb. 18, May 4, June 5, 
July 14, Aug. 17, Sept. 9, 25, Oct. 9, 28. 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 3, May 14, June 6, 23, 
Aug. 27, Sept. 16, Nov. 28. 
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Missing: Feb. 19, Mar. 14, 31, Apr. 4, 8, 13, 
14, 16, 20, Aug. 1, 16, 18, Sept. 20. 
1815. Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Jan. 6, Apr. 8, June 2, Aug. 17. 
Missing: Feb. 9,28, Mar. 1, 2, Apr. 13, May 
18, June 19, Oct. 21. 
1816. Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Jan. 4. 
Missing: Jan. 17, Feb. 16, Mar. 26, May 4, 
June 13, Oct. 31, Nov. 15. 
1817. (Daily) 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: June 14, 21, July 12, Oct. 4, 
Nov. 4, 22, Dec. 19. 
Missing: Jan. 9, 14, Apr. 18, May 8, 15, 
June 4, Aug. 16, 28, Oct. 9, 15, Nov. 14, 
Dec. 17, 29, 31. 
(Semi-weekly) 
Nov. 19 to Dee. 31. 
Mutilated: Dec. 20. 
1818. (Daily) 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Feb. 23, Apr. 13, May 18, 20, 
June 4, 5, 20, July 7, Oct. 10, Nov. 6, 
Dec. 19. 
Missing: June 18, July 16, Aug. 13, Sept. 
23, Oct. 1, Nov. 5, 28. 
(Semi-weekly) 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Jan. 3, Apr. 8. 
Missing: Jan. 28, Feb. 18, Mar. 14, Apr. 
22, 25, May 6, 9, June 10, 13, July 15, 
Aug. 15, 19, 29, Sept. 2, 9, 12, 26, Oct. 
3, 7, 21, Dec. 5, 16. 
1819. (Daily) 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Sept. 7, 8, 10. 
Missing: Feb. 22, Mar. 23, Apr. 6, May 8, 
July 14, Sept. 2, 9, 28, Dec. 22. 
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(Semi-weekly) 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: June 2, 5, 9. 
Missing: Jan. 2, 13, 20, Apr. 3, June 12, 30, 
Aug. 4, Sept. 22, 25, Nov. 4, Dec. 25. 
1820. (Daily) 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: June 30, Sept. 30. 
(Semi-weekly) 
Jan. 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 22, 26, 29. 
Feb. 2, 5, 9, 16, 19. 
Mar. 1, 4, 8, 15, 18, 22, 25. 
Apr. 1, 19, 22, 26, 29". 
May 3. 


[New York] Exile, 1817. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 4, 1817, by Walter Cox, 
with the title of “‘The Exile.” It was devoted chiefly to 
Irish intelligence. The last issue located is that of Oct. 
18, 1817, vol. 1, no. 42. 

Lib. Congress has Jan. 4-May 17, July 26-Oct. 18, 
1817. A.A.S. has: 

1817. Jan. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Feb. 8. 
May 31. 
June 21. 
Oct. 11. 


[New York] Forlorn Hope, 1800. 


Weekly. Established Mar. 24, 1800, with the title of 
“Forlorn Hope,’’ published from the Prison, New York, 
and conducted by William Keteltas, who signed the 
editorial announcement. It was published in the interest 
of prison reform and especially to bring about the repeal 
of the law as to imprisonment for debt. The last issue 
located is that of Sept. 13, 1800, vol. 1, no. 25. 

Lib. Congress has Mar. 31-Sept. 6, 1800. Wis. Hist. 
Soc. has Mar. 24, 1800. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 31, 
1800. A. A. 5S. has: 

1800. Sept. 13. 
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New-York Gazette, 1725-1744. 


Weekly. Established, judging from the date of the 
earliest issue located and from the weight of contemporary 
evidence, on Nov. 8, 1725. Thomas, in his History of 
Printing (ed. 1874, vol. 2, p. 98), states that the paper 
first appeared Oct. 16, 1725, and gives a reproduction of 
the second issue published Monday, Oct. 23, 1725, al- 
though the only issues mentioned in his text are some of 
1736. It is a noticeable fact that Oct. 23, 1725, did not 
fall on Monday, but on Saturday. The earliest issue 
known is that of Monday, Mar. 7, 1726, no. 18, entitled 
“The New-York Gazette,” printed by William Bradford 
(a photographic reproduction is given in Stokes “Icono- 
graphy of Manhattan Island,” vol. 2, p. 413). This 
numbering would show that the first issue was published 
Nov. 8, 1725. In the issue of May 2, 1726, Bradford 
states “‘This Numb. 26 of our Gazette concludes the first 
half year,’’ and in the issue of June 17, 1728, he says “‘We 
began to publish this Gazette the first of November, 
1725.”’ Since the first issue must have been headed 
“November 1 to November 8,”’ as was the early custom of 
giving the dating, this statement of Bradford’s is entitled 
to the highest respect. Although Hildeburn, in his 
“Printers and Printing in New York,” as well as many 
other historians, follow Thomas, later authorities accept 
Nov. 8, 1725, as the correct date. 

In either 1742 or 1743, Bradford took his former ap- 
prentice, Henry DeForeest, into partnership and the 
paper was published by William Bradford & Henry 
DeForeest. The last issue located is that of Oct. 29, 
1744, no. 990, and the paper was probably discontinued 
with the issue of Nov. 19, 1744, to be succeeded the fol- 
lowing week by DeForeest’s “New-York Evening-Post.”’ 

N. Y. Soc. Lib. has Mar. 28, 1726- Nov. 17, 1729, good. 
Hist. Soc. Penn. has Mar. 7, July 4, 11, 25-Aug. 8, 1726; 
Oct. 2, 1732; Jan. 21, Mar. 11, Dec. 2, 1734; Feb. 4, Aug. 
11, 1735; Nov. 1, 1736-Apr. 14, 1740, good; July 23, Oct. 
29, 1744. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 9, 1727; May 11, 
1730-Dec. 31, 1733, scattering file; Jan. 7, 1734- Dec. 
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21, 1736, fair; Jan. 11, 1737-Aug. 7, 1738, scattering 
file; Apr. 16, 1739; May 19, 26, 1740; May 4,1741. N.Y. 
Pub. Lib. has Apr. 24, 1727; Jan. 1, 1728; May 18, June 
1-15, July 13, 20, Oct. 19, 1730; Jan. 19, Sept. 20, 1731; 
June 25, 1733-Aug. 16, 1736; June 12-July 31, Aug. 21, 
Sept. 4, Oct. 30, 1738; Jan. 16, 22, Feb. 20, 27, Mar. 20, 
Apr. 9, 23, June 18-July 9, Sept. 17, 24, 1739; Mar. 4-18, 
1740; July 2, Aug. 20, Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 15, 1744. Lib. 
Congress has Jan. 23, Oct. 29, Nov. 12, 1733; Jan. 28- 
Dec. 30, 1734. British Museum has Feb. 18, 1734- Apr. 
24, 1738, good. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 3, 1732; Aug. 
30, Sept. 6, 1736. Yale has Apr. 28,1735. A. A.S. has: 
1736. Sept. 13. 


New-York Gazette, or Weekly Post-Boy, 1747 - 1773. 
Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of “‘The New-York Weekly Post-Boy,’’ the 
first issue with the title of “‘The New-York Gazette, 
revived in the Weekly Post-Boy”’ being that of Jan. 19, 
1747, no. 209, printed by James Parker. With the issue 
of Jan. 1, 1753, William Weyman was taken into partner- 
ship, the paper was printed by J. Parker and W. Weyman 
and the title was changed to “The New-York Gazette: 
or, the Weekly Post-Boy.”’ With the issue of Feb. 5, 
1759, the partnership was dissolved and the paper printed 
by James Parker. With the issue of Feb. 12, 1759, upon 
the retirement of James Parker, the paper was printed by 
his nephew, Samuel Parker, who changed the title, Mar. 
| 19, 1759, to “ Parker’s New-York Gazette: or, the Weekly 
; Post-Boy.”’ With the issue of Dec. 10, 1759, the name 
of the printer was omitted, and with July 31, 1760, the 
imprint became James Parker, and Company (James 

Parker and John Holt). 

With the issue of May 6, 1762, the firm was dissolved, 
\ and John Holt, who stated that he had “had the manage- 
ment of the business for near two years past,’”’ became the 
publisher, changing the title to ‘The New-York Gazette; 
or, the Weekly Post-Boy.”” Hearing that James Parker, 
from whom he had hired the establishment, was intending 
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to publish a newspaper in New York (see Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Proc. ser. 2, vol. 16, pp. 210-216) Holt gave up the 
title of the Gazette, and on May 29, 1766, called his 
paper “‘The New-York Journal, or General Advertiser,” 
no. 1. But learning that Parker declined publishing for 
the present, he resumed the old title, June 5, 1766, with 
the former volume numbering, ‘‘The New-York Gazette; 
or, the Weekly Post-Boy,”’ no. 1222. He so continued 
the paper until Oct. 9, 1766, no. 1240. Again, in view of 
Mr. Parker’s publishing intentions, Holt, on Oct. 16, 
1766, adopted a new title “‘The New-York Journal, or 
General Advertiser,”’ no. 1241, continuing the volume 
numbering of the Gazette. For this paper see under 
“New-York Journal.’’ 

James Parker resumed publication Oct. 16, 1766, under 
the title of ‘“‘The New-York Gazette: or, the Weekly 
Post-Boy,”’ no. 1241, also continuing the volume number- 
ing, as well as the title. Parker died July 2, 1770, and 
with the issue of July 9, 1770, the printer’s name was 
omitted from the imprint. With the issue of Aug. 13, 
1770, the paper was printed by Samuel Inslee, and 
Anthony Car, who leased it from Samuel F. Parker. The 
last issue with their imprint which has been located is 
the of July 12, 1773, no. 1577, but they evidently con- 
tinued the paper until the expiration of their lease on Aug. 
13, 1773. (Gaine’s “‘New-York Gazette,” Aug. 16, 
1773). The paper was then published for a few weeks by 
Samuel F. Parker and John Anderson (see Thomas, 
“History of Printing,” ed. 1874, vol. 2, p. 107, and ad- 
vertisement in “‘The New-York Journal” of Sept. 9, 
1773), but no copies with their imprint have been located. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 19, 1747 - Dec. 25, 1752; Feb. 
26, 1753-May 5, Aug. 18-Oct. 27, 1755; Feb. 16, Mar. 
8, July 5, 26, Sept. 13, Oct. 18, Dec. 13, 1756; Aug. 1, 29, 
Sept. 5, 19, 26, Oct. 10, 17, Nov. 14, Dee. 5, 12, 1757; 
Feb. 13, 1758 -July 17, 1760; Dec. 18, 1760; Jan. 22, 1761 - 
June 24, Nov. 18, 1762; Jan. 6-Dec. 29, 1763; Mar. 22, 
29, Nov. 29-Dec. 20, 1764; Jan. 3, 1765-Oct. 9, 1766; 
Mar. 14, 1768- Dec. 30, 1771. 
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Hist. Soc. Penn. has Jan. 19-Dec. 28, 1747; Apr. 24- 
July 24, Sept. 18-Oct. 9, Nov. 13-Dec. 18, 1749; Jan. 1, 
1750-Nov. 6, 1752; Jan. 1, 1753-July 1, 1754, fair; Jan. 
27, 1755-Dec. 24, 1760, fair; Jan. 15-29, 1761; Jan. 7, 
1762- Dec. 14, 1772, fair; Feb. 1, 1773. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Jan. 19, 1747 - Dec. 18, 1758, good; 
Jan. 1-Sept. 24, 1759, fair; Feb. 11-Dec. 18, 1760, fair; 
Apr. 9, Aug. 20, 1761; July 8-Dec. 30, 1762, fair; Apr. 
21, 1763; Jan. 5, 1764-Dec. 26, 1765, fair; Jan. 2-Oct. 9, 
Dec. 25, 1766; Jan. 1, 1767 - Dec. 12, 1768, fair; May 22- 
June 12, Oct. 23, 1769; Mar. 19, May 14, June 11, Aug. 
6, 1770; Aug. 12, 1771; May 18, 1772. 

Lib. Congress has Feb. 23 - Dec. 28, 1747; Mar. 7, May 
30, 1748-Dec. 25, 1749, fair; Feb. 19-Mar. 5, 19, 26, 
Apr. 9, June 23, July 16-30, Aug. 13, 20, Sept. 10-Oct. 
29, Nov. 19, 1750; Jan. 7, 1751-Dec. 19,1757; Oct. 16, 
Nov. 13, 1758; Feb. 5, 1759; Apr. 30- Dec. 31, 1761; 
Jan. 26, May 3, 1764; Jan. 17-Feb. 21, June 27, Dec. 5, 
1765; Jan. 2, 9, 30-Feb. 13, Apr. 24, July 31, Aug. 21, 
1766; Jan. 29, Mar. 26, Apr. 2, June 2, Nov. 26, Dec. 3, 
31, 1767; Feb. 1, 1768; Dec. 18, 1769; Mar. 26, Apr. 2, 
May 6, 1770; Mar. 4, 11, Apr. 8, July 29, Aug. 5, Sept. 
30, Oct. 7, Nov. 11, 1771; Mar. 9, May 25, Sept. 28, Oct. 
19, Nov. 23, 1772; Jan. 4, Feb. 8, Apr. 12, June 21, July 
5, 12, 1773. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 19-Nov. 30, Dec. 28, 1747; 
Jan. 4, 1748-Dec. 25, 1752, scattering issues; Jan. 1, 
1753 -Oct. 9, 1766; Feb. 5, 26, Mar. 19, Apr. 30, May 6, 
July 30, Aug. 27, Sept. 3, Oct. 22, 1770; Jan. 14, Apr. 20, 
May 1, June 3, 17, 24, Aug. 5, 12, 26, Sept. 9- Oct. 7, 28 - 
Dec. 23, 1771; Mar. 23-Apr. 6, 27-May 25, June 15, 
July 27, 1772. 

N. Y. Soc. Lib. has Mar. 7, 1748; Sept. 23, 1754; Nov. 
10, 1755- Mar. 5, 1759; Mar. 31, 1760-Oct. 9, 1766; Nov. 
12, 1767-May 30, 1768; June 20, 27, Nov. 7, 1768; Apr. 
24, Dec. 11, 1769. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 2, 1747; Jan. 18, Nov. 28, 
1748; Apr. 30, 1753; Dec. 30, 1754; Apr. 19, Oct. 4, 1756; 
July 10, 31, Oct. 16, 1758; Oct. 8, 1759; July 19, 1764; 
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Aug. 1, 1765; Jan. 9, Feb. 20, Apr. 17, May 1, July 3, 
Sept. 4, Nov. 6, 1766; May 28, Dec. 10, 1767; Feb. 1, 
Mar. 14, 1768- Dec. 31, 1770; Jan. 14, Feb. 11, 25, Mar. 
25, Apr. 15, June 10, 24, July 15-Aug. 5, 19-Sept. 9, 
Oct. 14, Nov. 4-18, Dec. 9, 1771; Jan. 6-Feb. 10, 24, 
Mar. 2, Apr. 27, May 4, 18, June 22, July 6, 13, 27, 1772. 

Yale has June 25, 1750-Feb. 14, 1765, scattering issues; 
Aug. 15, 1765-Feb. 20, 1766; Mar. 6, 13, May 22, Sept. 
4, 1766. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has Dec. 6, 14, 1747; Oct. 22, Nov. 5, 
Dec. 17, 1750; June 10, 1751; Dec. 31, 1753; June 3, 1754; 
July 5, Aug. 9, 1756; Jan. 15, 1759; Dec. 12, 1765; Apr. 
3, 288, May 15, June 12s, Sept. 11, 13s, 18, Oct. 2, 1766. 

N. Y. State Lib. has Mar. 21, Apr. 18, May 2, 1768; 
June 5, July 10, 31, 1769; Mar. 26, July 23, 1770; June 
10, Dec. 9, 1771; May 18, 1772. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 25, 1749-Dec. 10, 1750. 
Newburgh, N.Y., Lib. has June 4, 1753; Apr. 4, 11, 1757; 
Nov. 27, 1758; Mar. 19, Apr. 2, 1759. Harvard has Oct. 
23, 1760. A. A.S. has: 

1747. Jan. 19 to Dec. 28. 
Supplement: May 25, June 8, 15, Aug. 17, 
31, Oct. 12, Nov. 30. 
Missing: Jan. 19- Mar. 16, Aug. 3, Oct. 19, 
Nov. 16. 
1748. Jan. 4, 25. 
Feb. 15, 29. 
Mar. 28. 
Apr. 4, 11, 25. 
June 27. 
July 11, 25. 
Aug. 1, 8, 21”, 29. 
Sept. 5, 12. 
Oct. 3, 10. 
Nov. 28. 
Dec. 5, 12. 
Supplement: Dec. 5. 
1756. Nov. 1. 
1762. Jan. 14”. 
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Feb. 25”. 

May 31. 

Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 

General Advertiser: Jan. 3, Mar. 14, Apr. 18, 
May 16, 23, 30, June 6, 13, 27, July 18, 25, 
Aug. 1, 15, 22, Sept. 26, Oct. 10, 17, 24, 31, 
Dec. 5. 

Supplement Extraordinary: Sept. 19. 

Extraordinary: Dec. 27. 

Missing: Mar. 7. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 

Supplement: Jan. 17, 30, Feb. 6, 13, 20, 27, 
Mar. 13, 27, Apr. 17, 18, 28, May 8, 15, 22, 
June 12, 19, 26, July 3, Aug. 7, 14, 21, 28, 
Sept. 4, 6, 13. . 

Missing: Oct. 16, 23, Nov. 6- Dec. 25. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Supplement: Apr. 16. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 26. 

Extraordinary: Jan. 16, 20, Feb. 4, 18. 

Supplement: Apr. 4, 14, 21, May 5, 19, June 2, 
16, 30, July 14, 28, Aug. 11, 30, Sept. 20. 
Missing: Sept. 12. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 

Extra: Jan. 4. 

Supplement: June 5. 


New-York Gazette [Weyman’s], 1759 - 1767. 


Weekly. 


Established by William Weyman, with the 


title of “‘Weyman’s New-York Gazette.”’ A prospectus 
issue, no. 00, was published Feb. 16, 1759, and the initial 
number, no. 1, appeared Feb. 19, 1759. With the issue 
of Aug. 13, 1759, the title was changed to “The New- 
York Gazette.”” Because of the Stamp Act, the paper 
was temporarily suspended with the issue of June 10, 1765, 
no. 340. This was followed by occasional issues: July 
15, no. 341; July 22, without numbering; Sept. 16, no. 
342; and Nov. 25, no. 343, resuming regular publication. 
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The paper was discontinued with the issue of Dec. 28, 
1767, no. 454. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 16, Mar. 26, 1759-Dec. 24, 
1764; Jan. 7, 14, Feb. 11 - May 27, July 22, Nov. 25, 1765 - 
Nov. 30, 1767. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 19, 1759 - Dec. 26, 1763, good; 
Jan. 30, Mar. 12, 19, Apr. 2-16, May 7-28, 1764; Feb. 3, 
17, May 12-June 16, 30-July 14, 28, Sept. 8, 22, Oct. 6, 
20, Dec. 1, 1766; Jan. 19, Feb. 2, 16, Mar. 2, 23, Apr. 13, 
May 4, 11, 25-June 15, Aug. 31, Sept. 14, 28, Nov. 2, 
30, 1767. 

N. Y. Soc. Lib. has Nov. 5, 1759; Oct. 30, Nov. 17, 1760; 
Sept. 28, 1761; Feb. 15, Oct. 18, Dec. 13, 27, 1762; Jan. 3, 
1763 -Oct. 15, 1764; Jan. 7, 1765-Dec. 14, 1767. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Feb. 25-July 30, 1759, fair; Aug. 
13, 1759- Dec. 26, 1763; Feb. 27, Mar. 5, May 14, 1764; 
Jan. 27, Feb. 10, 24, Apr. 7- May 5, 1766. 

Lib. Congress has Nov. 26, 1759; Aug. 11, Sept. 15, 29, 
Nov. 10, 17, Dec. 8, 1760; Feb. 9, 16, Mar. 2, 9, 23, 30, 
Apr. 20, May 25, July 27, Aug. 3, 17, Sept. 7, 14, Oct. 8, 
1761; Feb. 1, 1762; Dec. 15, 1766. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has Feb. 16, 23, Mar. 23-Apr. 20, 
June 8, 29, Aug. 3, 10, 24-Sept. 7, 28, Oct. 19, 26, Nov. 30, 
Dec. 14, 1761; Feb. 8, Mar. 1, 1762; Jan. 24, 31, Feb. 28, 
Mar. 14, Nov. 7, 28, Dec. 26, 1763; Oct. 20, 1766; July 20, 
27, 1767. 

Yale has Feb. 19, Apr. 2, 30, Sept. 17, 1759; July 21, 
Sept. 29, Oct. 20- Dec. 29, 1760; Jan. 12, 26, Mar. 16, 30, 
Apr. 27, May 11-June 8, July 27, Sept. 14, Nov. 30, 1761; 
Mar. 7, 1763; Apr. 16, July 19, 1764; Dec. 23, 1765; 
June 9, 1766. 

Md. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 18, Feb. 1, 15, Mar. 15, 22, Apr. 
12, 26, May 3, 17, June 21, July 5, 26, 1762. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. has Feb. 25, 1759; July 21, 1766. Harvard has Oct. 
23, 27,1760. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 18,1762. A.A.S. 
has: 

1765. Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: Feb. 4, Nov. 25. 
1766. Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
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Extraordinary: Feb. 18, Mar. 18. 
Second extra: Feb. 21. 
Extra: May 21. 
Supplement: Sept. 30. 
Mutilated: Sept. 29. 
Missing: Jan. 20, May 12, July 28, Dec. 22, 
29. 
1767. Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 


New-York Gazette, and Weekly Mercury, 1768 - 1783. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of “‘The New-York Mercury,”’ the first issue 
with the title of “The New-York Gazette; and the Weekly 
Mercury” being that of Feb. 1, 1768, no. 848, printed by 
Hugh Gaine. With the issue of Oct. 4, 1773, the semi- 
colon in the title was changed to acolon. In September, 
1776, immediately prior to the British occupation of New 
York, Gaine removed to Newark, in New Jersey, where 
on Sept. 21, 1776, he brought out “The New-York 
Gazette; and the Weekly Mercury,” no. 1301, continuing 
the volume numbering of his previous New York issue, 
Sept. 9, no. 1300. Here he published seven issues, to 
Nov. 2, 1776, no. 1307 (see under Newark in the New 
Jersey checklist). In the meanwhile, the British, who 
were without a newspaper in New York, engaged Ambrose 
Serle to take charge of the printing, and brought out 
on Sept. 30, 1776, “‘The New-York Gazette: and the 
Weekly Mercury,” no. 1301, continuing Gaine’s former 
numbering, and even leaving the imprint “Printed by 
Hugh Gaine.”’ With the issue of Oct. 7, 1776, however, 
the printer’s name was omitted from the imprint. Gaine 
espoused the Royalist cause, returned to New York and 
brought out the issue of Nov. 11, 1776, with his name 
again as printer. He continued to print the paper until 
the date of the last issue located, that of Nov. 10, 1783, 
no. 1673, with which it was apparently discontinued. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 1, 1768-Nov. 10, 1783. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 1, 1768-Apr. 22, 1776; June 
3-Aug. 12, Oct. 14, 21, Dec. 9-30, 1776; Jan. 6, 1777- 
Aug. 26, 1782; Jan. 6-Oct. 13, 1783. 
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Lib. Congress has Feb. 1, 1768-Apr. 3, 1769; Mar. 11, 
1771 - Dec. 25, 1775, good; Jan. 1- Nov. 25, 1776, scatter- 
ing file; Jan. 6, 1777- Dec. 24, 1781, good; July 1, 1782; 
Feb. 3-Sept. 29, 1783. 

Hist. Soc. Penn, has Feb. 1, 1768- Dec. 25, 1769; Jan. 
7, 1771- Dec. 25, 1775; Mar. 18- May 6, July 29, Dec. 2- 
30, 1776; Jan. 6, 1777-Nov. 10, 1783, good. 

N. Y. Soe. Lib. has Feb. 1, 1768 - Dec. 26, 1774; Jan. 1- 
July 1, 1776; Aug. 26, Sept. 28, Oct. 12, Dec. 2, 1776; May 
26, 1777; Aug. 10, 1778. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has Feb. 29, Apr. 4, 1768-Apr. 3, 
1769; Aug. 7, Oct. 9, 1775; Feb. 12, 1776. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 28, 1768-Dec. 24, 1770, 
fair; Jan. 7, 1771-July 27, 1772, scattering file; Nov. 23, 
1772; July 12, Aug. 23, 30, Nov. 1, 1773; Nov. 7, 28, Dec. 
12, 26, 1774; Jan. 23-Feb. 6, 27, Mar. 20, Apr. 10, July 
31, Oct. 16, 30, Nov. 27, Dec. 11, 18, 1775; Jan. 8, Apr. 1, 
8, 29, June 10, 17, Aug. 19, Dec. 16, 1776; Apr. 6, 1778; 
Mar. 1, 1779; May 29, 1780; Jan. 8, Apr. 9, June 4, July 
16, Sept. 17, Nov. 12, Dec. 24, 1781; Mar. 25, Sept. 9, 
1782. 

Yale has Jan. 9, 1769- Dec. 31, 1770. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Feb. 19, Mar. 12, June 18, July 2, 
Aug. 13, Sept. 10, Oct. 1, 15, Nov. 26, Dec. 3, 24, 1770; 
Jan. 7, 1771-Feb. 10, 1772; Oct. 18, 1773; May 16, 23, 
Aug. 22, Oct. 17, Dec. 5, 1774; Jan. 16, 23, Mar. 6, Apr. 
24, May 15, 22, June 5-26, July 10-24, Oct. 16, 1775; 
Jan. 1, 22, Feb. 5, 19-Apr. 8, May 6, 27, June 10, July 
8, 15, Aug. 12-26, Oct. 26, Nov. 25-Dec. 9, 23, 1776; 
Jan. 6. 1777. 

N. Y. State Lib. has July 11, 25, Sept. 5, Oct. 3, 17, 
1768; May 22, Dec. 18, 1769; Feb. 26, Apr. 30, May 14, 
28, June 11, July 23, Sept. 17, 1770; July 29, Sept. 9, 1771; 
Jan. 6, 1772; Nov. 7, 1774; Oct. 23, 1775. 

British Museum has July 12, Aug. 9, Sept. 6, 27, Oct. 
11, 25, Nov. 1, Dec. 27, 1773; Jan. 24, Feb. 7, 14, Mar. 
14-Apr. 18, May 2-30, July 12, 1773-June 5, 1775, 
scattering file; Nov. 4, 8, 25, 1776. 
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Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 16, 1769; May 24, 1773; 
Apr. 17, 1775; Nov. 24, 1777. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has July 8, 22, 1776; June 5, Dec. 4, 
1780; May 6, June 3, 10, 24, Sept. 2, Oct. 28, 1782. 

A. A. S. has: 


1768. 


1769. 


1770. 


1771. 


1773. 


1774. 


1775. 
1776. 


1777. 


Feb. 1 to Dec. 26. 

Supplement: Feb. 29, Apr. 4, 25, May 2, 9, 23, 
June 13, July 11, 18, 25, 29, Aug. 1, 15, 22, 
29, Sept. 5, 19, 26, Oct. 3, 10, 17, Nov. 7, 
14, 21, Dec. 5, 12, 19, 26. 

Extraordinary: Feb. 11, May 6. 

New Advertisements: [June 6]. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 

[Carrier’s] Verses, Jan. 1. 

Supplement: Jan. 2, 3, Mar. 13, Apr. 10, May 
15, 22, 29, June 5, 12, 19, Sept. 11, 25. 
Mutilated: Sept. 11. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Supplement: Apr. 16, 30, June 11. 

Aug. 12, 26. 

Sept. 2, 16, 30. 

Oct. 7, 21. 

Nov. 4", 11, 25. 

Dec. 2, 9, 16", 23, 30. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 

Mutilated: Apr. 19, June 7. 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
Supplement: July 11. 

Missing: Dec. 5. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 


Jan. 22, 29. 
Feb. 26”. 
May 20. 
Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: Jan. 6. 
Missing: Feb. 17, 24, Mar. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, 
Apr. 7, May 5, 12, Aug. 11, Oct. 13, Nov. 
17. 
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1778. Jan. 5", 12”. 
Mar. 9, 23. 
May 18. 
1779. Jan. 4, 18. 
Mar. 1. 
June 7. 
Oct. 18". 
Nov. 29. 
1780. Oct. 16. 
1781. Feb. 19”. 
Mar. 5. 
1782. June 10. 
Nov. 18, 25. 
Dec. 2”. 
1783. Jan. 6 to Nov. 10. 
Mutilated: Jan. 6, 20, Mar. 24, Sept. 29, 
Oct. 6. 
Missing: Jan. 13, Apr. 14, 21, Aug. 25, 
Sept. 15, 22, Oct. 20, 27, Nov. 3, 10. 


New-York Gazette, 1795-1820+. 


Daily. A continuation, without change of numbering, 
of the “‘ New-York Daily Gazette.’’ The first issue with 
the title of ‘The New York Gazette”’ was that of Jan. 
27 (or 29), 1795, published by A[rchibald] M’Lean. At 
some time between Mar. 5 and 28, 1795, the title reverted 
to ‘New-York Daily Gazette,” but between Apr. 27 and 
May 13, 1795, was finally changed to “The New-York 
Gazette and General Advertiser.”” With the issue of 
Jan. 3, 1797, M’Lean took John Lang into partnership, the 
firm name being M’Lean and Lang (“‘and”’ changed to 
“&”’ with May 17, 1798). Archibald M’Lean died Sept. 
22, 1798, but through an arrangement with his widow, the 
firm name continued. With the issue of Mar. 21, 1799, 
John Lang became sole proprietor. With the issue of 
Jan. 26, 1801, John Turner was taken into partnership, 
the firm name being John Lang & Co. The initial ‘‘The”’ 
in the title was omitted with the issue of May 2, 1803, was 
restored with the issue of Sept. 6, 1806 (after a suspen- 
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sion of a week because of a fire on Aug. 31), and was again 
omitted with the issue of Oct. 21, 1806. With the issue 
of Jan. 3, 1805, the firm name became Lang & Turner. 
With the issue of July 2, 1814, John West was admitted 
to the firm, which became Lang, Turner & Co. With the 
issue of Jan. 6, 1820, John Lang’s son, Robert U. Lang, 
entered the firm, although no alteration was made in 
its name, and the title was changed to “Lang, Turner & 
Co’s New-York Gazette & General Advertiser.”’ It was 
so continued until after 1820. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 29- Dec. 31, 1795, scattering 
file; Jan. 12, 1797-Dec. 30, 1820, fair. N. Y. Soc. Lib. 
has Jan. 2- Dec. 30, 1797; Aug. 27, 29, Sept. 3, 6, 1798; 
Jan. 8-Feb. 27, Mar. 22-Sept. 4, 1799; Oct. 15, 1799- 
Dec. 9, 1801; Jan. 17, 1803 - Dec. 31, 1804; Jan. 4, 1806 - 
Dec. 5, 1812; Mar. 8, 1813 - Dec. 30, 1820. Lib. Congress 
has Apr. 4, June 23, July 1-7, Dec. 19, 1796; Jan. 5- Mar. 
30, fair; Nov. 11, 1797; May 21, 23, Aug. 3, 16, Sept. 11- 
15, 21, Nov. 26, 27, 1798; Feb. 11, 22, Mar. 21, Apr. 30, 
May 6, 9, 24, 27, 28, June 1- Dec. 31, 1799, fair; Jan. 2, 6, 
18, Feb. 23, Aug. 11, Dec. 26, 1800; 1801-1808, a few 
scattering issues; Apr. 13, 1809-Jan. 5, 1820. Boston 
Athenzeum has May 20, 1800- Dec. 31, 1808. N.Y. Pub. 
Lib. has Sept. 24, Nov. 16, 20, Dec. 25, 1795; Feb. 1, 
1796; Nov. 5, 1801; Feb. 11, 1802; Jan. 1- Dec. 31, 1806; 
Jan. 1-June 29, 1811; Jan. 1, 1813- Dec. 31, 1815; July 1- 
Dec. 31, 1816; May 26, July 31, 1817. Phil. Lib. Co. has 
Oct. 27, 1795-Aug. 24, 1796, scattering file; July 22, 25, 
1797; Jan. 23-Oct. 8, 1798, scattering file. Harvard has 
Aug. 15, 1795-June 15, 1805, Jan. 6-Sept. 24, 1807, and 
Aug. 16-Dec. 8, 1808, all scattering issues. Amer. 
Institute of N. Y. has Dec. 10, 1799-June 27, 1801. 
Boston Pub. Lib. has Feb. 27, 1799; Oct. 4, 1808- May 1, 
1809, fair; Apr. 8-July 6, 1811; Mar. 18, 1814. Albany 
Inst. has Aug. 1, 21, Sept. 19, 1801; May 30, 1806- 
Apr. 5, 1809. Chicago Hist. Soc. has Mar. 7, 1806- Dec. 
16, 1813. Yale has Feb. 11, 1811; June 18, 1812-June 
30, 1815. Western Reserve Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1-Oct. 
29, 1811. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1-June 30, 1812. 
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N. J. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 27, 1812- Aug. 5, 1816, scattering 
A. A. 8. has: 


file. 


1795. 


1796. 


1797. 


1798. 


Jan. 31. 

Feb. 4, 11, 18, 25. 

Mar. 4. 

July 22. 

Aug. 7”, 13, 22. 

Sept. 12, 17”. 

Oct. 1. 

Nov. 5, 25, 26. 

Apr. 8, 9. 

May 16, 26. 

June 6, 9. 

July 26, 27”. 

Aug. 4, 15". 

Sept. 9", 20, 22, 23. 

Nov. 1, 2, 5, 14, 15", 16, 18, 19", 21, 22", 28, 
29, 30. 

Dec. 2, 3, 5", 7", 8, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16", 23, 
29, 30, 31. 

Extra: Nov. 19. 

Jan. 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 16, 24", 25, 27, 28”, 
30”, 31. 

Feb. 1, 3”, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14", 15-18, 20, 
21, 22, 24, 27. 

Mar. 1, 2, 6, 7,9, 10, 14-18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 
28 -31. 

Apr. 1, 3-7, 10-14, 15", 17, 24, 25, 26, 28. 

May 5, 10, 19”, 22, 26, 30, 31. 

June 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, 22, 23”, 
24, 28-30. 

July 1, 7, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24-26, 28, 29”, 31. 

Aug, 4, 5, 12, 14, 16-18, 22-25, 28, 29, 31. 

Sept. 4-8, 15, 25. 

Oct. 4, 5, 7, 10, 11, 14, 17, 28, 30, 31. 

Nov. 1, 3, 4, 7, 11, 16, 18, 20, 23, 24, 30. 

Dec. 5, 12", 19, 20, 23, 25, 29. 

Jan. 2, 4, 8, 11, 12, 16, 20, 22, 25, 26. 

Feb. 1, 2, 15, 16, 17, 19. 
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Mar. 1, 9, 15, 17, 22, 23", 24, 28, 29, 31. 
Apr. 2”, 12, 19, 20, 23, 24, 28, 30. 
May 5, 7, 8, 19, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29. 
June 25, 26, 30. 
July 6, 9, 10, 20, 27, 28. 
Aug. 14", 16, 22, 23, 24. 
Sept. 6, 11, 17, 18, 22, 28. 
Oct. 10, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22, 24-27. 
Nov. 2, 5, 8, 12-165 19, 20, 21, 26, 27, 30. 
Dec. 1, 10-14, 18-22, 26-31. 
Extra: Mar. 30. 
1799. Jan. 1, 11, 12, 15, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 30, 31. 
Feb. 1, 2, 4", 9, 12, 13, 14, 25, 26, 27. 
Mar. 1, 2, 5", 8", 10, 20, 21. 
Apr. 3, 4", 29. 
May 8. 
Nov. 5, 7. 
Extra: Jan. 28. 
1800. Apr. 16, 21. 
May 21. 
June 2, 6, 7, 9. 
1803. Aug. 18. 
Nov. 30. 
1804. Feb. 7. 
Aug. 30. 
1806. Dec. 10. 
1807. Aug. 5", 13. 
1809. Apr. 20. 
Nov. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Nov. 1, 14, Dec. 7, 19. 
Missing: Nov. 2, 10, 13, 16. 
1810. Jan. 26. 
May 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 28, 
29. 
Aug. 27. 
1811. Sept. 27". 
Oct. 29, 30, 31. 
1812. Feb. 3, 4, 5, 11. 
Mar. 5, 14, 26. 
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Apr. 2. 
May 1 to 25. 
Nov. 2 to Dec. 31. 
1813. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: May 1-5, 19, 21, Aug. 27, Oct. 
2-16, Nov. 9. 
Missing: Oct. 23, Nov. 10, Dec. 27. 
1814. Feb. 4. 
1815. Sept. 30. 
1816. Aug. 10, 12, 14, 15. 
1817. Jan. 29. 
July 19. | | 
Aug. 20, 21. 
1818. Jan. 1. 
Mar. 6. 
May 15. 
July 24". 
1819. Jan. 1. 
Mar. 17. 
Ape. 1°, 7”. 
July 24. 
1820. Aug. 28. | 


Nov. 22. 
Dec. 29. 


[New York] Gazette Francaise, 1795-1799. | 
Tri-weekly. Established July 6, 1795, under the title 
of “Gazette Francaise et Americaine,’’ with alternate 
columns of French and English. No name of a publisher 
was given, although it was printed at 63 Liberty Street. | 
With the issue of July 17, 1795, J[ohn] Delafond was 
given as printer and editor. With the issue of Oct. 2, 
1795, the paper was bought and published by Labruere, 
Parisot and Co. ( Labruere and Claude Parisot). 
The last issue published by them and the last folio issue | 
was that of Mar. 2, 1796, no. 104, and with the succeeding 
issue the size was reduced to quarto, the title changed 
to “Gazette Francaise’? and the paper printed wholly 
in French. No publisher was given in the imprint, 
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although according to a manuscript entry on the copy 
of Jan. 2, 1797, the paper was published by Parisot & Co: 
With the issue of May 5, 1797, the name of Parisot ap- 
peared in the imprint as publisher. The paper was so 
continued until the date of the last issue located, that of 
Oct. 4, 1799, no. 555. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has July 6, 1795-Mar. 2, 1796. Har- 
vard has Aug. 12, 1795-Oct. 4, 1799, fair file. A. A. S. 
has: 

1796. Sept. 23. 


[New York] Gazette of the United States, 1789-1790. 


Semi-weekly. Established Apr. 15, 1789, by John 
Fenno, with the title of “Gazette of the United States.” 
The last New York issue was that of Oct. 13, 1790, vol. 
2, no. 53, when it was removed to Philadelphia, where it 
was continued with the issue of Nov. 3, 1790. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc., N. Y. Pub. Lib., N. Y. Soc. Lib., 
N. Y. State Lib., Lib. Congress, Boston Pub. Lib., 
Mass. Hist. Soc., Boston Atheneum, Harvard, Yale, 
Hist. Soc. Penn., Wis. Hist. Soc., and British Museum 
have Apr. 15, 1789-Oct. 13, 1790. Princeton has Apr. 
15, 1789-Apr. 14, 1790. Dartmouth has Apr. 15, 1789- 
Jan. 27,1790. Md. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 14-Oct. 13, 1790. 
Buffalo Pub. Lib. has Apr. 17-Oct. 13,1790. A.A.S.has: 

1789. Apr. 15 to Dec. 30. 
1790. Jan. 2 to Oct. 13. 


New-York Gazetteer, 1783 - 1787. 


Weekly, tri-weekly, semi-weekly, and daily. Estab- 
lished as a weekly, Dec. 3, 1783, by Shepard Kollock, with 
the title of “The New-York Gazetteer, and Country 
Journal.” With the issue of Jan. 5, 1784, it was changed 
to tri-weekly, and with July 27, 1784, to semi-weekly. 
On Dec. 7, 1784, the paper was made an eight-page 
quarto, with pagination, the title was shortened to 
“The New-York Gazetteer,”” and a new volume number- 
ing was adopted. With the issue of Mar. 8, 1785, the 
title was changed to ‘The New-York Gazetteer, and the 
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Country Journal.’”’ With the issue of Aug. 14, 1786, the 
paper became a daily, the size reverted to folio, the title 
was changed to “‘ New-York Gazetteer; or, Daily Evening 
Post,’’ and the publishing firm became Kollock, Carroll 
& Patterson (Shepard Kollock, George Carroll and John 
Patterson). With the issue of Dec. 18, 1786, the semi- 
weekly publication was resumed, the title changed to 
“The New-York Gazetteer; and, Public Advertiser,’ 
and the firm became Carroll & Patterson. With the 
issue of May 7, 1787, the partnership was dissolved and 
the paper published by J. Patterson. The last issue 
located is that of Aug. 16, 1787, vol. 3, no. 248. 

N. J. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 3, 1783 - Dec. 14, 1786. N. Y. 
Hist. Soc. has Dec. 10, 1783; Mar. 22, 31, Nov. 16, 23, 
Dec. 3, 7, 28, 31, 1784; Jan. 4-14, Nov. 15, Dec. 6, 1785 - 
June 30, Aug. 4, 8, 1786. Lib. Congress has Jan. 5- 
Feb. 6, 16, 1784; Apr. 11, 1786; Jan. 1, 22, Apr. 5, 12, 19, 
Aug. 9, 1787. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 31, 1783; Jan. 
12, 14, 30, Feb. 4, 18, Apr. 28, May 19, Oct. 26, Dec. 24- 
31, 1784; Jan. 7, Feb. 22, Apr. 15, 1785; Mar. 7, May 23, 
Nov. 21, 22, 27, 28, 1786; Jan. 1, 8, 15, 29, Feb. 5, 1787. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Aug. 17, Oct. 26, Dec. 17, 1784; 
May 27-June 28, July 29, Aug. 12, 1785; Jan. 10, 1786. 
British Museum has Jan. 19-28, Feb. 4-18, 23, 1784; 
Aug. 8-14, 1786. Yale has Apr. 5, May 10, June 14, 
Sept. 16, 1785. Harvard has Dec. 3, 1783; Sept. 12, 
Dec. 18, 1786. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 22, 1785. 
N. J. State Lib. has Feb. 3, 1786. A. A. S. has: 


1783. Dec. 24. 


1784. Feb. 16. 
May 7, 12, 19. 
June 2, 23, 30. 
July 14, 30. 
Aug. 24, 31. 
Sept. 7, 14, 17, 21. 
Oct. 1, 5, 8, 12, 15, 19. 
Nov. 19. 
Dec. 14, 21”, 24, 28, 31. 
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Supplement: June 30, July 14, Oct. 1, 8, Dec. 
31. 


1785. Jan. 4, 11, 18. 
Feb. 11, 22. 
Mar. 22. 
June 21. 
July 5, 19, 26. 
Aug. 16, 23, 30. 
Sept. 6, 20, 27. 
Oct. 4, 11, 25. 
Nov. 1. 
Dec. 13”. 
1786. Jan. 13, 17, 24. 
Feb. 10, 21, 28. 
Mar. 3, 7, 14, 17, 31. 
Apr. 11, 14, 18, 21, 25, 28. 
May 5. 
June 6, 13, 16, 20, 30. 
July 4, 14, 18, 21, 25. 
Aug. 1, 4, 24, 26, 28, 31. 
Sept. 2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 12, 13, 16, 21, 26, 29, 30. 
Oct. 3, 4, 6, 7, 10, 11, 13, 16, 18, 20, 21, 24, 
25", 27, 28. 
Nov. 3, 4, 7, 8, 10, 11, 14, 17", 18, 21, 22, 24, 
25, 29. 
Dec. 1, 8, 9, 14", 18", 21”. 
1787. Jan. 1 to Aug. 16. 
Mutilated: Jan. 8, 11, 15, Feb. 1, 5, 8, 15, 
19, 22, 26, Mar. 1, 5, 12, 15, 19, 22, 26, 
29, Apr. 2, 5, 16, 19, 23, 30. 
Missing: Jan. 29, Feb. 12, May 14, June 
3, 10, 17, 24, 28, July 16, 19, 26, 30, Aug. 
2, 9. 


[New York] General Shipping & Commercial List, see New- 
York Shipping and Commercial List. 


[New York] Greenleaf’s New Daily Advertiser, 1796-1800, 
see Argus. 
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[New York] Greenleaf’s New York Journal, 1794 - 1800. 


Semi-weekly. A continuation, without change of 
volume numbering, of “The New-York Journal, & 
Patriotic Register,’”’ the first issue with the new title of 
“Greenleaf’s New York Journal, & Patriotic Register” 
being that of Jan. 1, 1794, vol. 48, no. 1, published by 
Thomas Greenleaf. In September, 1798, Greenleaf was 
seized with the yellow fever, and died Sept. 14, 1798. 
The issues of Sept. 8, 12, and 16 bore no imprint, and then 
the paper was suspended until Nov. 7, 1798, when it 
was resumed, with the publisher given as Ann Greenleaf, 
his widow. The paper was discontinued with the issue 
of Mar. 8, 1800, when it was sold out to David Denniston, 
who established the “Republican Watch-Tower” in 
its stead. Since May 1795, Greenleaf had also published 
“The Argus’”’ as a daily, in connection with “Greenleaf’s 
New York Journal.” 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1, 1794-Mar. 8, 1800. Yale 
has Jan. 3, 1795-Mar. 8, 1800. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has 
Sept. 24, 1794-Dec. 30, 1797; Feb. 13-Oct. 26, 1799, 
scattering file. Harvard has Jan. 11, May 14, 1794, 
scattering issues; Apr. 18, Sept. 5, 9, 1795; Apr. 5, 1796; 
Apr. 19, Sept. 16, 23, Oct. 11, Nov. 18, 1797; Jan. 3, 13, 
May 26, June 2, Sept. 16, 1798; Mar. 6, Apr. 6, June 26, 
July 24, Aug. 17, 21, Sept. 28, Oct. 2, Nov. 9, 13, 1799; 
Feb. 5, 1800. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1, 1794- 
Mar. 8, 1800, scattering issues. Wis. Hist. Soc. has May 
23, 1798-Dec. 21, 1799, scattering file. Lib. Congress 
has May 3-31, Oct. 11, Nov. 1, 5, 29, Dec. 6, 13, 1794; 
July 29, Aug. 1, 29, Sept. 16, Oct. 14, 31, 1795; Apr. 26, 
Aug. 9, 1796; May 4, 1799. Boston Pub. Lib. has Jan. 
24, 31, Mar. 24, June 6, 20, 1798. Western Reserve 
Hist. Soc. has June 6, 1795. Phil. Lib. Co. has Dec. 15, 
1798. A. A.S. has: 

1794. Jan. 4, 18, 25, 29. 
Feb. 1, 8, 19. 
Mar. 8, 12”, 15, 19, 26. 
Apr. 16, 23, 30. 
May 3, 7, 10”, 14, 17”. 
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June 4, 21, 28. 

July 5, 9. 

Aug. 6, 20, 30. 

Sept. 10, 20, 24. 

Oct. 1", 4. 

Nov. 19, 26. 

Dec. 6, 17, 27, 31. 

Extra: Aug. 19, 27, Sept. 10, Oct. 1, Dec. 6. 

Jan. 3", 7, 28, 31. 

Feb. 4, 18, 21, 25, 28. 

Mar. 14, 18, 25, 28. 

Apr. 1, 8. 

May 6, 23, 27, 30". 

June 17, 20, 24, 27". 

July 4, 8", 11, 15, 18, 22, 25, 29. 

Aug. 5, 12, 19, 22, 25, 29". 

Sept. 2, 19, 23. 

Oct. 3, 31”. 

Nov. 7. 

Dec. 9, 12. 

Extraordinary: Feb. 18, Apr. 22, Aug. 5. 

Jan. 2, 5. 

Feb. 11. 

May 13”, 20, 27, 31. 

June 3, 17, 24. 

July 5, 12, 15, 26". 

Aug. 19, 23. 

Sept. 9", 20. 

Oct. 4, 11, 14, 18, 21, 25, 28. 

Nov. 1, 8, 11, 18, 23. 

Dec. 9, 20, 23. 

Extra: Mar. 11. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 30. 

Mutilated: Feb. 11. 
Missing: Jan. 4, 7, 25, 29, Feb. 18, 22, Mar. 

1, 8, 18, 29, Apr. 29, May 10, 27, 31, 
June 3, 7, 10, 14, 28, July 1, 15, 22, 26, 
29, Aug. 30, Sept. 2, 16, Oct. 21, 25, Nov. 
1, 11, 15, 22, 25, Dec. 2, 13. 
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1798. Jan. 3, 10, 17, 24, 27, 31. 
Feb. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 24, 28. 
Mar. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 24, 31. 
Apr. 7, 14, 18, 25, 28. 
May 2, 5, 9, 12, 26, 30. 
June 9, 20, 23, 27, 30. 
July 25. 
Aug. 8”. 
Dec. 29. 
1799. Jan. 2, 16, 23. 
Feb. 9, 16. 
Mar. 2, 6. 
Apr. 27. 
May 29. 
July 24. 
Nov. 2. 


[New York] Harmer’s New York Register, 1813. 
Weekly. Established Feb. 17, 1813, judging from the 
first and only issue located, that of Mar. 24, 1813, vol. 1, 
no. 6, published by Joseph Harmer, with the title “‘Har- 
mer’s New York Register.” 
A. A. 8S. has: 
1813. Mar. 24. 


[New York] Herald, 1794-1797. 

Semi-weekly. Established June 4, 1794, under the 
title of “‘The Herald; a Gazette for the Country,” as the 
semi-weekly edition of the “American Minerva.” It 
was published by George Bunce & Co. (George Bunce and 
Noah Webster, Jun.). With the issue of May 4, 1796, 
this partnership was dissolved and the paper published 
by Hopkins, Webb & Co. (George F. Hopkins, Joseph 
D. Webb and Noah Webster, Jun.). With the issue of 
May 17, 1797, Webb retired and Webster and Hopkins 
continued under the firm name of Hopkins & Co. The 
last issue was that of Sept. 30, 1797, vol. 4, no. 343, it 
being succeeded by “‘ The Spectator,’’ which see. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc., N. Y. Pub. Lib., N. Y. State Lib., 
Lib. Congress, Boston Pub. Lib., and Harvard have 
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June 4, 1794-Sept. 30, 1797. Princeton and Ga. Hist. 
Soc. have June 4, 1794-June 4, 1796. Yale has June 4, 
1794-Jan. 24, 1795; May 6, 16-June 3, 1795; Nov. 23, 
29, 1796; June 7-Sept. 30, 1797. Wis. Hist. Soc. has 
Jan. 3, 1795-Sept. 30, 1797. Albany Inst. has Nov. 6, 
1794-Sept. 27, 1797. Boston Atheneum has Oct. 16, 
1794-Oct. 29, 1796; Nov. 5, 9, Dec. 10, 1796; Jan. 14, 
May 27, June 7-Sept. 30, 1797. Amer. Institute of 
N. Y. has June 3, 1795-Sept. 30, 1797. Mass. Hist. 
Soc. has Dec. 8, 20, 1794- Aug. 22, Sept. 5, 1795; May 21, 
25, June 4, 18, 1796; Mar. 8, 22, 25, May 10, 13, 24, June 
7, 10, July 19-Aug. 5, 16, 23-Sept. 30, 1797. Cin- 
cinnati Pub. Lib. has June 8, 1796-Sept. 30, 1797. 
A. A. 8. has: 
1794. June 4 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: Oct. 13. 
Missing: June 23, Sept. 4, 8. 
1795. Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 
Extra: Feb. 4, Apr. 11. 
Extraordinary: Apr. 11. 
Missing: July 11, Dec. 23, 30. 
1796. Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Extra: Mar. 30, Apr. 2, 6, 9. 
Missing: Jan. 2, 6, Mar. 30. 
1797. Jan. 4 to Sept. 30. 
Extraordinary: June 3. 
Supplement: Aug. 5. 


New-York Herald, 1802-1817. 

Semi-weekly. Established Jan. 2, 1802, with the title 
of ‘‘ New-York Herald,”’ published by Michael Burnham 
and edited by William Coleman. With the issue of Dec. 

| 14, 1811, it was published by Michael Burnham, & Co. 
The title was slightly altered to “New York Herald” 
with the issue of Aug. 23, 1815, and to ‘The New-York 
Herald” with Oct. 2, 1816. The last issue with this title 
was that of Nov. 15, 1817, no. 1656, and with the suc- 
ceeding issue it was changed to “New-York Evening 
Post, for the Country.”” The Herald from 1802 to 1817 
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was the semi-weekly edition of the ‘‘ New-York Evening 
Post,’”’ and like that paper was edited by William Cole- 
man, although his name did not appear in the imprint. 


Lib. Congress has Jan. 2, 1802-Nov. 15, 1817. Yale 
has Jan. 2, 1802-Dec. 31, 1816. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has 
Jan. 2, 1802-Dec. 25, 1805; Feb. 26, Mar. 5, 8, 15, 19, 
Apr. 5, 12, 26, 1806; Jan. 20, 1808-Nov. 15,1817. N.Y. 
Hist. Soc. has Jan. 2, 1802-Dec. 30, 1809; Apr. 4, 1810; 
Jan. 23, 1811-Dec. 30, 1815, scattering file; Jan. 1- 
Oct. 15, 1817, scattering issues. No. Tonawanda Pub. 
Lib. has Apr. 20, 1803-Oct. 9, 1816. Boston Athenezum 
has Jan. 1, 1803-Oct. 5, 1816. Dartmouth has Nov. 20, 
1802-Nov. 17, 1804, fair; Mar. 9, 1805-Jan. 3, 1816, 
scattering file. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 2, 1802-Dec. 
28, 1805; Jan. 27, Apr. 9, 13, June 18, Sept. 14, 24, 1808 - 
Dec. 30, 1809; Nov. 14, 1810-May 19, 1813; Jan. 1- Dec. 
31, 1814; July 1, 1815-Sept. 14, 1816. N. Y. State Lib. 
has Jan. 2, 1802-Dec. 29, 1804; Nov. 2, 30, Dec. 3, 21, 
1808; Feb. 8, 1809; Jan. 3, 1810-Jan. 2, 1813. Boston 
Pub. Lib. has Jan. 9, 1802-Oct. 17, 1807. Western 
Reserve Hist. Soc. has Feb. 13, 1802- Dec. 6, 1806; 1807, 
scattering issues. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Jan. 2, 1802- Dec. 
31, 1803. Harvard has May 19, 1802-June 3, 1809, 
scattering file. Albany Inst. has Jan. 4, 1803-Dec. 28, 
1805; Jan. 3-Dec. 29, 1810. Amer. Institute of N. Y. 
has Aug. 27, 1803-Dec. 28, 1805. N. J. Hist. Soc. has 
Jan. 2-Dec. 31, 1803. Chicago Hist. Soc. has Aug. 21, 
1802-Aug. 21, 1803. Cornell has Jan. 4-Dec. 29, 1804; 
Jan. 6, 1813-July 29, 1815. Detroit Pub. Lib. has Oct. 
17, 1804; Jan. 2- Dec. 28, 1805; Apr. 30, 1806. Hendrick 
Hudson Lib., Hudson, N. Y., has June 30, 1810-Oct. 3, 
1814. Williams Coll. has July 29, 1812-Dec. 29, 1813. 
Cincinnati Pub. Lib. has June 18, 1814-Oct. 1, 1817. 
A. A. §. has: 


1802. Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 
Index, 1 page. 


1803. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Index, 1 page. 
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1805. 


1806. 
1807. 


1808. 


1809. 


1810. 


1811. 
1812. 
1813. 


1814. 
1815. 


1816. 
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Jan. 4 to Dec. 29. 
Index, 1 page. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 28. 
Missing: Jan. 23, Oct. 26. 
Jan. 4 to Dec. 31. 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Mar. 11, Aug. 5, 26. 
Missing: Feb. 7, Apr. 4, 8, 11, 29, May 9, 
13, 20, 23, 27, June 3, 6, 10, 13, July 4, 
11, 22, 25, Aug. 12, Sept. 5, 12, Oct. 24, 
Nov. 18. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Supplement: Apr. 6. 
Missing: Feb. 13, Mar. 26, May 21, 29, 
June 4. 
Jan. 4 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Sept. 6. 
Missing: Feb. 8, 15, Apr. 22, May 10, Nov. 
25, 29, Dec. 13. 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: Sept. 29, Oct. 6, 17, 27, Nov. 
14, 21. 
Missing: May 26, June 6, 23, July 4, Aug. 
18, Sept. 5, 12, Oct. 24. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 28. 
Missing: Jan. 19, Sept. 7, Oct. 5, Dec. 21. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: Feb. 13. 
Missing: Jan. 9, 27, May 22, June 5, 26. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Jan. 4 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Aug. 26, Sept. 6. 
Missing: Oct. 11, Nov. 15. 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 28. 
Mutilated: July 6, 13. 
Missing: Feb. 28, Oct. 23, Nov. 20. 
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1817. Jan. 1 to Nov. 15. 
Mutilated: Nov. 5. 
Missing: Jan. 1, June 18, 21, 25, Sept. 13, 
20. 


[New York] Impartial Gazetteer, 1788. 

Weekly. Established May 17, 1788, by Harrisson and 
Purdy (John Harrisson and Stephen Purdy, Jun.), with 
the title of “The Impartial Gazetteer, and Saturday 
Evening’s Post.”” It was of quarto size. With the issue 
of Aug. 9, 1788, the title was shortened to “The Im- 
partial Gazetteer,’ but with Aug. 16, 1788, was enlarged 
to “The Impartial Gazetteer, and Saturday Evening 
Post.” The last issue with this title was that of Sept. 
13, 1788, no. 18, after which it was changed to “The 
New-York Weekly Museum,” which see. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has May 17-Sept. 13, 1788. Lib. 
Congress has June 28-Sept. 13, 1788. A. A.S. has: 

1788. June 28". 
July 12, 19. 
Aug. 16, 30”. 


[New York] Independent Gazette, 1783 - 1784. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. A continuation, without 
change of volume numbering, of “The Independent New- 
York Gazette.”’ The first issue with the new title of 
“The Independent Gazette; or the New-York Journal 
Revived” was that of Dec. 13, 1783, no. 4, published by 
John Holt. With the issue of Jan. 8, 1784, it became a 
semi-weekly. Holt died Jan. 30, 1784, and with the issue 
of Feb. 5, 1784, the paper was published by E. Holt 
(Elizabeth Holt, his widow). With the issue of Feb. 19, 
1784, it reverted to a weekly. The last issue with this 
title was that of Mar. 11, 1784, no. 23, after which it was 
changed to New-York Journal,” which see. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 13, 1783-Mar. 11, 1784. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 17, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12, 19, 26, 
Mar. 4, 11, 1784. Lib. Congress has Jan. 3-10, 17-29, 
Feb. 7-19, 26, Mar. 4, 11, 1784. Mass. Hist. Soc. has 
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Dec. 13, 1783; Jan. 3, 10, 1784. British Museum has 
Jan. 10-Feb. 14, 1784. Harvard has Feb. 7, 1784. 
A. A. §. has: 
1783. Dec. 20, 27. 
1784. Jan. 8, 10, 15. 
Feb. 14, 19. 


[New York] Independent Journal, 1783 - 1788. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. Established Nov. 17, 1783, 
by Webster and M’Lean (Charles Webster and John 
M’Lean), with the title of ‘The Independent Journal: or, 
the General Advertiser.”” With the issue of Dec. 25, 
1783, it was changed from a weekly to a semi-weekly. 
With the issue of Feb. 18, 1784, the name of the printing 
firm was changed to J. M’Lean & Co. With the issue of 
July 2, 1788, Archibald M’Lean was admitted to the 
firm, and the paper was published by J. and A. M’Lean. 
The last issue located is that of Dec. 24, 1788, no. 529, 
and it was discontinued under this title with the follow- 
ing issue, to be succeeded by “The New-York Daily 
Gazette,’’ which see. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 17, 1783-Aug. 28, 1784; 
Sept. 28, 1785; Jan. 4, 1786-Dec. 24, 1788. N. Y. Soc. 
Lib. has Jan. 8-Dec. 28, 1785, fair; Jan. 4, 1786- Dec. 
24,1788. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 15-22, 1784; Feb. 2- 
Oct. 29, 1785; Jan. 11, Sept. 13, 1786; May 26, June 2, 23, 
27, Dec. 26, 29, 1787. Lib. Congress has Feb. 25, Dec. 
22, 1784; Jan. 3, Feb. 7, 14, Mar. 3, Apr. 11, 18, 21, July 
18, 25, 28, Aug. 4, 8, 22, Sept. 5, 12, Oct. 3-27, Nov. 7, 
10, Dec. 15, 1787; Feb. 13, 1788. Mass. Hist. Soc. has 
Dec. 8, 15, 1783; May 5, Sept. 8, Oct. 13, Nov. 3, 1784; 
Feb. 26, Mar. 2, Apr. 6, 16, 20, 1785; Apr. 5, 1786; Jan. 
10, 1787; July 2s, 28, 1788. Yale has Mar. 3, Apr. 28, 
1784; June 28, Aug. 6, 9, 20, Sept. 6, Oct. 8, Nov. 1, 1788. 
Harvard has June 9, 1784, July 16, 1785. British Mu- 
seum has Jan. 24, 31, Feb. 7, 14, 21, 1784. A.A.S8. has: 


1783. Dec. 22, 25. 
1784. Jan. 7. 
Feb. 11. 
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1785. 


1786. 
1787. 


1788. 


Mar. 10. 

Apr. 7. 

May 8, 19, 29. 

June 2, 5, 9, 23, 30. 

July 7, 17, 21, 28, 31. 

Aug. 4, 7, 11, 21, 25. 

Sept. 8, 25”. 

Oct. 6, 16, 20, 27. 

Nov. 13, 24. 

Dec. 18, 22, 25. 

Supplement: May 19, 29, June 2, 5, July 7, 
17, 28, 31, Aug. 7, 11, 14, 21, 25, Sept. 
1, 8, Oct. 6, 27, 30, Nov. 3, Dec. 15, 22. 

Jan. 5, 22, 26. 

Feb. 2, 12, 16, 19, 23, 26. 

Mar. 9. 

Apr. 6, 27, 30. 

May 11, 21, 28. 

June 1, 8", 15, 22, 29. 

July 2, 6, 9, 20. 

Aug. 3, 6, 10, 13, 17, 24, 27, 31. 

Sept. 7, 17, 28. 

Oct. 1”, 5, 12, 29. 

Nov. 9, 19, 26, 30”. 

Dec. 10, 14, 17, 21, 24. 

Supplement: Sept. 28. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 30. 

Jan. 3 to Dec. 29. 

Supplement: Sept. 22. 

Jan. 2, 5, 12, 16, 19, 26. 

Feb. 16, 20, 27. 

Mar. 1, 8, 19, 22, 26, 29. 

Apr. 2, 9, 23, 30. 

June 4, 14, 18, 21. 

July 5, 19, 23, 30. 

Aug. 2, 16, 30. 

Sept. 3", 6, 10, 13, 17, 24. 

Oct. 4, 15", 18”. 

Nov. 5, 8, 29. 

Dec. 3, 10, 13. 
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[New York] Independent Mechanic, 1811-1812. 

Weekly. Established Apr. 6, 1811, by Joseph Harmer, 
with the title of ‘‘Independent Mechanic.”’ With the 
issue of Aug. 3, 1811, John M. Elliott was admitted to 
partnership and the paper was published by Harmer & 
Elliott; but with Aug. 17, 1811, Elliott was dropped, 
George Asbridge took his place and the paper was pub- 
lished by Joseph Harmer & Co. With Jan. 4, 1812, it 
was published for George Asbridge. The last issue lo- 
cated is that of Sept. 26, 1812, vol. 2, no. 26. 

British Museum has Apr. 6, 1811-Sept. 26, 1812. N. 
Y. State Lib. has Apr. 6, 1811-Mar. 28,1812. A. A. 8. 
has: 

18il. Apr. 20. 
June 29. 
1812. Feb. 1”. 


[New York] Independent New-York Gazette, 1783. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 22, 1783, by John Holt, 
with the title of Independent New-York Gazette,” 
reviving with a new volume numbering his “ New-York 
Journal,’”’? which had been published at Kingston and 
Poughkeepsie during the War. The last issue with this 
title was that of Dec. 6, 1783, no. 3, after which it was 
changed to ‘‘The Independent Gazette,” which see. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Nov. 22-Dec. 6, 1783. N. Y. 
Hist. Soc. has Nov. 22, 1783. 


[New York] Independent Reflector, 1752-1753. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 30, 1752, with the title of 
“The Independent Reflector,” printed by James Parker. 
It consisted of a series of essays on political and religious 
subjects, written mostly by William Livingston (see 
Sedgwick’s “‘Memoir of William Livingston,” chap. 3), 
and might well be classed as a magazine, although it 
bore the appearance of a newspaper and concerned itself 
with the topics of the day. It was of folio size and each 
issue consisted of four pages, excepting those of Feb. 1 
and Sept. 27, 1753, which consisted of six pages. The last 
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issue was that of Nov. 22, 1753, no. 52, after which it 
was suppressed by the authorities. Livingston then 
brought out a title-page and a preface of 31 pages, dated 
Jan. 19, 1753 (error for 1754). 

N. Y. Hist. Soc., N. Y. Pub. Lib., Lib. Congress, Yale, 
Princeton, and Sage Lib., New Brunswick, have Nov. 30, 
1752-Nov. 22, 1753. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Dec. 14, 
1752-Nov. 22, 1753. N. Y. State Lib. has Nov. 30, 
1752-Nov. 22, 1753, fair. Mass. Hist. Soc. has May 31, 
1753. A. A.S. has: 

1752. Nov. 30 to Dec. 28. 
1753. Jan. 4 to Nov. 22. 


[New York] Independent Republican, 1806 - 1807. 
Semi-weekly. A continuation, without change of 
volume numbering, of the ‘Bowery Republican,’ the 
first issue with the new title of ‘‘ Independent Republican” 
being that of Nov. 25, 1806, vol. 1, no. 14, published by 
Swaine and Jackson (John Swaine and—— Jackson). 
Jackson retired early in 1807, and in April, 1807, J. 
Swaine became sole publisher, changing the title slightly 
to “The Independent Republican.” The last issue 
located is that of May 6, 1807, vol. 1, no. 86, and within a 
month the paper was discontinued. 
Albany Inst. has Mar. 31, 1807. A. A. S. has: 
1806. Nov. 25, 28. 
Dec. 2, 5, 9, 26. 
1807. Jan. 9. 
Mar. 27, 31. 
Apr. 7, 10. 
May 6. 


[New York] Instructor, 1755. 
No copy of this paper has been located. The “New- 
York Gazette” of Mar. 10, 1755, stated, ‘ Last Thursday 
[Mar. 6] was published in this City, a Small new Paper 
entitled, The Instructor, to be continued Weekly.” It 
was described as containing extracts, select pieces and 
sometimes occasional news, and was printed by James 
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Parker and William Weyman. It was again referred to, 
in the issue of Mar. 24, as “now publishing.” 


[New York] John Englishman, 1755. 

A series of essays on political and religious subjects, 
over the pseudonym of “John Englishman,” and here 
classed as a newspaper because of its general appearance 
and its frequency of issue. The first issue, headed 
“John Englishman’s true Notion of Sister-churches,”’ 
was without date, but was published on Apr. 9, 1755, 
according to am announcement in the “New-York 
Gazette” of Apr. 7, 1755. It was a folio of 2 pages, with 
pagination, and bore the colophon of J[ames] Parker and 
Wliilliam] Weyman. The 2nd and subsequent issues 
were entitled “John Englishman, In Defence of the 
English Constitution,” and appeared on Apr. 18, 25, 
May 2, 16, 30, June 7, 14, 21, and July 5. The issue of 
July 5, 1755, no. 10, is the last located. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Apr. 11-June 14, July 5, 1755. 
Yale has May 2-July 5, 1755. 


New-York Journal, 1766 - 1776. 

Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of “The New-York Gazette; or, the Weekly 
Post-Boy,”’ the last issue of which was that of Oct. 9, 
1766, no. 1240. For a premature issue which appeared 
May 29, 1766, no. 1, see under “‘New York Gazette, or 
Weekly Post-Boy.” The first regular issue with the 
title of “‘The New-York Journal, or General Advertiser” 
was that of Oct. 16, 1766, no. 1241, published by John 
Holt. With the issue of Mar. 19, 1767, the title was 
slightly changed to “The New-York Journal; or, the 
General Advertiser.”” The paper was discontinued at 
New York, because of the British occupation of the city, 
with the issue of Aug. 29, 1776, no. 1756. For its revival 
at Kingston, upon July 7, 1777, see under Kingston. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Oct. 16, 1766-Aug. 29, 1776. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 16, 1766-Dec. 28, 1775; Jan. 
11, May 2-16, June 27, 1776. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Oct. 
16, 1766-Dec. 28, 1775; Feb. 1-Aug. 29, 1776, fair. 
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Phil. Lib. Co. has Oct. 16, 1766- Dec. 26, 1771; Jan. 16- 
Feb. 6, Mar. 26, 1772; Mar. 31, Apr. 28, Sept. 1, 1774; 
Jan. 19-Feb. 9, Mar. 9, May 4, 11, 25, June 29-July 6, 
20, Aug. 3, Oct. 5, 1775-Aug. 22, 1776, fair. N. Y. 
Soc. Lib. has Jan. 1, 1767-Dec. 28, 1775. Yale has 
Nov. 13, 1766- Dec. 24, 1767; Jan. 7, 1768-Apr. 30, 1772, 
incomplete file; Feb. 29-Aug. 29, 1776, fair. Lib. Con- 
gress has Nov. 6- Dec. 18, 1766; Jan. 1, June 4, July 16- 
Nov. 12, Dec. 3-31, 1767; Jan. 7, 1768-Dec. 21, 1769, 
good; Jan. 4, 1770-Dec. 26, 1771, fair; Jan. 2, 1772- 
Aug. 29, 1776. Mass. Hist. Soc. has June 18, 1767 -Sept. 
28, 1775, scattering issues; Oct. 26, 1775-Aug. 15, 1776, 
fair. Long. Id. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 26, 1769; May 18, 
June 1, July 27, Aug. 24, Sept. 7, Oct. 5, 19, Nov. 30, 
Dec. 14, 28, 1775; Jan. 11, 25, Feb. 8, 22, Mar. 7, Apr. 4, 
May 2, 16, June 13, 27, July 25, 1776. N. J. Hist. Soc. 
has June 30, 1774-May 18, July 6, 1775. Md. Hist. 
Soc. has June 23-July 21, 1774. Boston Pub. Lib. has 
Oct. 16, Dec. 16, 1766; July 2, Nov. 26s, 1767. N. Y. 
State Lib. has Apr. 5, July 19, 1770; Jan. 12s, 1775; 
May 16, 1776. Wis. Hist. Soc. has May 30, 1771; Jan. 
16, July 2, 9, 30, 1772; Dec. 30, 1773-May 5, 1774. 
Albany Inst. has June 1, 1775. A. A.S. has: 


1766. Oct. 16 to Dec. 24. 
Supplement: Nov. 6, 27, Dec. 4, 13, 20. 
Supplement Extraordinary: Oct. 30, Nov. 20. 


1767. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Supplement: Jan. 17, 22, 29, Feb. 5, 12, 26, 
Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26, Apr. 2, 9, 23, 24, 30, 
May 7, 14, 21, 28, June 4, 11 (2), 25, July 
2, 9, 16, 30, Aug. 6, 13, 20, Sept. 10, 24, 
Oct. 1, 29, Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26, Dec. 3, 10, 24. 

Supplement Extraordinary: Feb. 12, 19, 
Mar. 26. 


1768. Jan. 7 to Dec. 29. 
Supplement: Jan. 7, 9, 16", 23, Feb. 6, 18, 20, 
Mar. 3, 4, 17, 24, 26, Apr. 2, 9, 21, 22, 30, 
May 5, 12, 19, 26, June 2, 4, 11, 23, 30, 
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1771. 


1772. 


1773. 
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July 7, 9, 21, Aug. 4, 11, 18, 25, Sept. 1, 
5, 15, 22, 24, Oct. 3, 13, 20, 27, Nov. 3, 10, 
17, 24, Dec. 1, 16, 23, 29. 

To the Freeholders [Feb.], two broadsides. 

Postscript: Nov. 3, 18. 

Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 

Supplement: Jan. 5, 12, 19, Feb. 2, 9, 16, 23, 
Mar. 2, 4, 16, 23, 30, Apr. 6, 13 (2), 27, 
May 11, June 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, July 6, 13, 20, 
27, Aug. 10, Nov. 16, 23, Dec. 28. 

Supplement Extraordinary: Apr. 13, 28. 
Missing: May 18, Aug. 3-Oct. 26, Dec. 21. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 

Supplement: Jan. 11, 18, Feb. 8, Mar. 1, 8, 
15, 29. 

Mutilated: Mar. 1, 22, Apr. 26, July 19, 
Aug. 2, 9, 16, Sept. 27, Oct. 4. 

Jan. 10", 17, 24", 31". 

Feb. 28. 

Mar. 14, 28". 

Apr. 4, 25". 

May 16”, 23. 

July 25. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 

Missing: Jan. 2, 9, 16, Mar. 19, 26, Apr. 2, 
9, May 14, 21, June 4, July 2, 9, 16, Aug. 
27, Oct. 22, Nov. 26, Dec. 24, 31. 

Jan. 7. 

Feb. 4, 11, 18, 25". 

Mar. 4, 25. 

Apr. 1, 29. 

May 13, 27. 

Sept. 9, 30”. 

Oct. 14. 

Mar. 10, 24. 

Apr. 14. 

June 16”. 

July 7, 21”. 

Sept. 1. 
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Supplement: July 7", 14, Aug. 4, 11". 
1775. Feb.9. 

Mar. 18. 

June 1, 29. 

Aug. 17, 31. 

Sept. 7, 14, 21". 

Oct. 5, 19. 

Dec. 7. 

Supplement: June 15, July 13. 
1776. Jan. 4. 

Feb. 15. 

Mar. 21, 28. 

Apr. 18, 25". 

May 9, 30. 

June 13”. 

July 18", 25. 


New-York Journal, 1784 - 1793. 
Weekly, daily, and semi-weekly. A continuation of 
“The Independent Gazette.” The first issue with the | 
new title was called “The New-York Journal, and State 
Gazette,’’ Mar. 18, 1784, no. 1950, published by Elizabeth 
Holt. The volume numbering continued the former 
numbering of “The New-York Journal,’ suspended at 
Poughkeepsie, Jan. 6, 1782, no. 1926, adding the 23 num- 
bers of ‘The Independent Gazette.”” With the issue of 
Feb. 17, 1785, the title was changed to “The New- 
York Journal, and the General Advertiser,’’ and with the 
issue of Mar. 3, 1785, the paper was published by Eleazer 
Oswald, for Elizabeth Holt. With the issue of June 23, 
1785, the title was changed to “The New-York Journal, 
or the Weekly Register,’’ and Elizabeth Holt resigned 
the proprietorship to Eleazer Oswald and Andrew Brown. 
This firm was dissolved, with the issue of Aug. 4, 1785, 
and the paper published by Eleazer Oswald. With the 
issue of Jan. 18, 1787, it was transferred to Thomas 
Greenleaf, who stated that he had had the management 
of it since September, 1785, and the title was changed to 
“The New-York Journal, and Weekly Register.”” With 
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the issue of Nov. 19, 1787, it became a daily, the title 
being changed to “The New-York Journal, and Daily 
Patriotic Register.”” The Thursday paper, however, 
which was intended for country subscribers, was entitled 
“The New-York Journal, and Weekly Register,” al- 
though continuing to bear the same volume numbering 
as the daily issue. The last daily issue was that of July 
26, 1788, and with July 3, 1788, the paper was published 
regularly as a weekly, with the title of ‘The New-York 
Journal, and Weekly Register.”” With the issue of May 
4, 1790, it became a semi-weekly and the title was changed 
to “The New-York Journal, & Patriotic Register.” 
The last issue with this title was that of Dec. 28, 1793, 
vol. 47, no. 104, after which it was changed to “Green- 
leaf’s New York Journal,” which see. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 18-May 6, June 3, 10, July 
15, 22, Oct. 14, 1784; Jan. 13, June 23, July 14-28, Aug. 
11-Sept. 15, Dec. 29, 1785; Jan. 12, 26, Feb. 9-23, Mar. 
30, 1786-June 28, 1787; Nov. 1, 1787-Dec. 28, 1793. 
British Museum has Mar. 18, 1784-Dec. 28, 1787, fair; 
July 31, 1788-Dec. 30, 1790. Yale has May 6-Dec. 30, 
1784, fair; Jan. 6, 1785-June 18, 1790, scattering issues; 
Jan. 3, 1791-Dec. 28, 1793. N.Y. Soc. Lib. has Sept. 1, 
1785-Dec. 25, 1793. Amer. Institute of N. Y. has 
Mar. 18, 1784- Dec. 21, 1786; Jan. 7, 1790- Dec. 29, 1792. 
Long Id. Hist. Soc. has May 6, 1784-Nov. 16, 1786; 
Oct. 29, 1791; May 30, Sept. 19, Nov. 1, 1792. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. has Dec. 16, 1784; Jan. 20, 27, Feb. 24, Sept. 
8, 15, 29, Oct. 6, 20, 27, 1785; Jan. 4, 1787 - Dec. 31, 1791; 
Dec. 29, 1792; Oct. 30, 1793. Detroit Pub. Lib. has 
June 23, 1785-Dec. 25, 1788; Jan. 2-Dec. 28, 1793. 
Lib. Congress has May 20, Sept. 30, Oct. 14, 1784; Jan. 
27, Apr. 21, 1785; Jan. 18, Feb. 8, Mar. 8, Apr. 12, 26, 
June 7, July 12, 19, 26, Aug. 2, Sept. 13, Oct. 4, 18, Nov. 
8, Dec. 21-31, 1787; Jan. 1-Dec. 25, 1788; June 18, 
July 30, Oct. 15, Dec. 10, 1789; Aug. 10, 1790; Jan. 6, 
Sept. 28, 1791; June 16, 1792. Harvard has June 23- 
Nov. 24, Dec. 15, 1785; Jan. 19, Feb. 23, Mar. 16, July 6, 
20, 27, Aug. 10-Dec. 28, 1786; Jan. 4-25, Feb. 8, 15, 
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Mar. 22, Apr. 26, Sept. 27, 1787; June 15, 18, July 13-20, 
30, Sept. 17, Nov. 19, 23, 1791; Apr. 25, 1792-Dec. 18. 
1793, scattering issues. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 4, 
1787-Dec. 25, 1788. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 15, 
May 6, July 15, 1784; Nov. 16, Dec. 14, 1786; Feb. 1, 
Dec. 13, 1787; Mar. 1, 8, May 30, June 7, 1788; May 18, 
1790; Jan. 7, 28, Feb. 22, 1792. A. A.S. has: 


1784. Apr. 22”. 
June 10, 17, 24. 
July 1, 8, 15. 
Sept. 2, 9", 16, 30. 
Oct. 28. 
Nov. 11. 
Dec. 2”, 9, 23, 30. 
Supplement: July 1, 15. 
1785. Jan. 27. 
Mar. 3, 24. 
Apr. 7, 21, 28. 
May 19”, 26. 
Aug. 25. 
Sept. 8", 29. 
Nov. 3. 
Dee. 1, 29. 
Supplement: Aug. 18, Oct. 20. 
1786. Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
Mutilated: Jan. 19, May 11. 
Missing: Jan. 5, 12. 
1787. Jan. 4 to Dee. 31. 
Extraordinary: Nov. 1. 
Supplement: Nov. 8. 
Mutilated: Aug. 23, Dec. 26. 
Missing: Jan. 11, 18, June 21, July 5, 12, 
Aug. 9, 30, Sept. 6, 20, Oct. 4, Nov. 15, 
19, 22, 26, 27, Dec. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 14, 
17, 18, 21, 22, 27, 28, 29, 31. 
1788. Jan. 9, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
Feb. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Mar. 6, 20. 
Apr, 17, 24. 
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May 1*, 8, 15", 22”, 29. 

June 5, 12, 19, 21, 23, 26. 

July 3, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11", 14, 17, 24, 31. 

Aug. 14, 21. 

Sept. 4, 18", 25. 

Oct. 2”, 9, 16, 23, 30. 

Nov. 13”, 27. 

Dec. 25. 

Jan. 8, 15. 

Feb. 5, 26. 

Mar. 19, 26. 

Apr. 2, 16, 23, 30. 

May 29". 

July 16, 23. 

Aug. 13, 20, 27. 

Sept. 3, 10, 17, 24”. 

Oct. 29. 

Nov. 12, 19, 26. 

Dec. 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 

Extraordinary: Apr. 16, 23, Sept. 10. 

Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 

Extraordinary: Feb. 18. 

Mutilated: June 15, Sept. 28, Dec. 16. 
Missing: Jan. 7, 14, Feb. 4, 11, 25-Apr. 

15, 29, May 7, June 8, 25, 29, July 9, 
Aug. 6, 24, Sept. 21, Oct. 29, Nov. 8, 11, 
18, Dec. 13, 23, 30. 

Jan. 3, 6, 10, 13, 17, 20". 

Feb. 3, 24, 28. 

Mar. 7, 14, 26, 30. 

Apr. 6, 9, 13, 16, 20, 23, 30. 

May 11. 

June 1, 11, 25. 

July 9, 23, 27. 

Aug. 3, 6, 10, 17, 24. 

Sept. 3, 10. 

Oct. 8, 15. 

Nov. 2, 12”, 16, 19. 

Dec. 3, 7, 10, 17, 21. 
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1792. Jan. 4 to Dec. 29. 
Extraordinary: Dec. 8. 

Mutilated: Feb. 11, May 26. 

Missing: Jan. 4, 7, 11, 18, 25, 28, Feb. 1, 
8, 15, 18, 29, Mar. 3, 7, 10, 21, 28, 31, 
Apr. 7, 14, 21, June 9, 13, 16, Aug. 4, 
Sept. 12, Oct. 31, Nov. 10, 21, 24, Dec. 
29. 


1793. Jan. 5, 9, 12, 16, 19, 23, 26, 30. 
Feb. 2, 9, 20, 23, 27. 
Mar. 16, 20, 23, 27, 30. 
Apr. 3, 6, 10, 13, 17", 20, 27”. 
May 11, 18, 25. 
June 1, 8, 15. 
July 17, 24. 
Aug. 7, 14, 24. 
Sept. 4, 14, 18, 28. 
Oct.-12, 16. 
Nov. 2, 6”, 27. 
Dec. 11, 18, 21, 25, 28. 
Extraordinary: Feb. 9, Mar. 23. 


New-York Journal, 1802. 

Weekly. Established May 22, 1802, by Beach and 
Mallory (Lazarus Beach and Samuel Mallory), with the 
title of “New-York Journal.” In June, 1802, the title 
was changed to “New-York Journal and Weekly Moni- 
tor,’”’ the publishers having bought out a magazine called 
“The Lady’s Monitor.” The last issue located is that 
of Aug. 14, 1802, vol. 1, no. 13, and two months later 
the paper was sold out to Ming & Young, who estab- 
lished Weekly Visitor.” 

Harvard has May 22, 1802. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has 
May 29, July 31, Aug. 14, 1802. 


New York Journal, 1809-1811. 
Semi-weekly. Established June 10, 1809, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of July 19, 
1809, vol. 1, no. 12, published by Frank, White & Co. 
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(Jacob Frank and George White), with the title of “The 
New York Journal.”’ It was issued as the semi-weekly 
edition of the “Public Advertiser.” After Nov. 29, 1809, 
no imprint was given, although the changes in printers 
must have been the same as for the “ Public Advertiser.” 
With the issue of Feb. 6, 1811, Philip Tabele became 
publisher. The last issue located is that of Aug. 7, 1811, 
vol. 3, no. 225. It was succeeded in 1812, as a country 
paper for the “Public Advertiser,’”’ by “The New-York 
Pheenix.”’ 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has July 22-Dec. 30, 1809; Jan. 3, 
Apr. 7, 21-Aug. 18, 1810; May 11, 1811. N. Y. Hist. 
Soc. has Nov. 1, 1809-Dec. 29, 1810. Long Id. Hist. 
Soc. has July 19- Dec. 30, 1809; Mar. 28, 31, Apr. 11, 21- 
May 9, 30, June 9, 13, 27, July 7-Sept. 22, Nov. 3, 17, 28, 
Dec. 8, 1810; Jan. 2, Feb. 2, 13, 16, 23, Mar. 13, 27, Apr. 
10, 24, Aug. 7, 1811. Boston Athenezum has Dec. 
12, 29, 1810; Mar. 20, 1811. Lib. Congress has May 26, 
1810. A. A.S. has: 

1809. July 29. 
Aug. 5. 
Dec. 6. 

1810. Apr. 14, 18, 21, 28. 
May 2, 9, 16, 23, 26. 
June 2, 6, 13, 16", 20, 23, 27, 30. 
July 7, 11", 14, 18, 21, 25, 28. 
Aug. 1, 4", 11, 18", 22, 25". 
Sept. 12, 15. 


[New York] Ladies’ Weekly Museum, 1817. 

Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of the “‘ New-York Weekly Museum.”” The 
first issue with the new title of “‘The Ladies’ Weekly 
Museum, or Polite Repository of Amusement and In- 
struction” was that of May 3, 1817, vol. 6, no. 1, pub- 
lished by James Oram. It was of octavo size, contained 
sixteen numbered pages to the issue, and had a title-page 
and index. Although it would be considered a maga- 
zine from its appearance and the nature of its title, it is 
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here included as a newspaper since it carried current 
news and death notices and especially because it con- 
tinued the old established ‘‘ New-York Weekly Museum.” 
The last issue with this title was that of Oct. 25, 1817, 
vol. 6, no. 26, when it was succeeded by “The Weekly 
Visitor,’’ which see. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. and Lib. Congress have May 3-Oct. 
25, 1817. 


[New York] Lang, Turner & Co.’s New-York Gazette, 1820, 
see New-York Gazette, 1795-1820. 


[New York] Loudon’s New-York Packet, 1784-1785, see 
New York Packet. 


[New York] Mercantile Advertiser, 1798 - 1820+. 

Daily. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of the ‘Diary and Mercantile Advertiser.” 
The earliest issue located with the new title of “ Mer- 
cantile Advertiser” is that of Nov. 13, 1798, no. 1970, 
published by John Crookes, for the Proprietor. With 
the issue of Apr. 22, 1799, it was published by James 
Chevalier, who died Aug. 23, 1799, it being stated that 
he had had the direction of the paper for eighteen months. 
With the issue of Aug. 27, 1799, it was published by John 
Crookes, for the Proprietor. With the issue of Oct. 16, 
1806, the imprint became John Crookes, printer and 
publisher. With the issue of Mar. 30, 1808, it was pub- 
lished by John Crookes & A[mos] Butler. At some time 
between June, 1815, and September, 1816, Crookes’s 
name was omitted and the paper was published by Amos 
Butler. With the issue of —-———, George W. Hyer 
was admitted to partnership and the paper published by 
Butler & Hyer, and was so continued until after 1820. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 2, 1799- Dec. 31, 1814, good; 
Jan. 5-May 23, 1815, fair; Jan. 1-Dec. 29, 1820, good. 
Lib. Congress has May 7, 18, 21, 23, 27, 30, June 1, Oct. 
2, 25, 28, Nov. 25, Dec. 21, 23, 24, 30, 1799; May 21, 
Aug. 28, Sept. 11, Oct. 1, Nov. 4-Dec. 31, 1800, fair; 
Feb. 10, 17, 1801; Jan. 21, Apr. 20, May 4-6, Oct. 26, 
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1802; Sept. 28, Dec. 9, 18, 1807; 1808-1809, a few scat- 
tering issues; Nov. 1-Dec. 23, 1809; Feb. 12, 1810- 
Nov. 27, 1813; 1814-15 scattering; Jan. 1-Nov. 30, 
1818; Jan. 1, 1819-Dec. 30, 1820. Boston Atheneum 
has Mar. 28, 1799-Mar. 12, 1800. Harvard has Dec. 3, 
1798; Feb. 7, 11, 26, 28, Mar. 6, 8, 9, Apr. 9, 1799; Jan. 4, 
1802-Jan. 16, 1809, scattering issues. Wis. Hist. Soc. 
bas Apr. 9, 1800; June 27-Nov. 12, 1801, scattering; 
May 3, June 11, 12, Aug. 27, Dec. 23, 1802; July 23, 
1804; Jan. 29, 1805; Mar. 31, Apr. 2, July 17, Aug. 4, 
1806; Feb. 9, 16, Mar. 2, 1807; June 22, 23, 27, 28, Aug. 10, 
22, 23, Nov. 3, 18, 21, Dec. 31, 1808; Feb. 9, 22, Mar. 4, 
Apr. 22, 28, June 9, Aug. 16, Oct. 17, Nov. 7, 1809; Feb. 
7, Mar. 28, Aug. 23, 1810; June 4, 1811. N.Y. Pub. Lib. 
has Feb. 13, 1800; July 23, 1804; Nov. 23, 1813; Mar. 23, 
Aug. 12, 1814; Jan. 14, 1817. N. Y. Soc. Lib. has June 
3, 4, 6, 28, Sept. 27, 1805; Sept. 22, 23, 26, 1806. N. Y. 
State Lib. has Jan. 16, Sept. 12, 1806; Dec. 14, 1807; 
May 12, i808; Dec. 17, 1818. A.A.S. has: 


1798. Nov. 13, 15, 16, 20, 21, 26, 27, 28, 30. 
Dec. 4, 11, 12, 14, 18, 21, 27. 
1799. Jan. 15, 22, 24, 29, 31. 
Feb. 5, 7, 9, 12, 21. 
Mar. 5, 19”. 
Apr. 3, 4, 8, 9, 17. 
May 31. 
Aug. 2. 
Nov. 6. 
Supplement: Jan. 3, 31, Feb. 9, 12, Mar. 4, 
Apr. 18, Nov. 7. 


1800. Mar. 12, 13, 14. 
Apr. 11”, 21. 
May 7, 21. 
June 5, 11. 
Supplement: Mar. 12, May 7, 30, June 6, 11. 


1802. Sept. 23. 


1803. Feb. 8. 
Apr. 2. 
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July 16, 19, 29, 30. 
Aug. 3, 17, 23, 30. 
Sept. 6, 13, 27. 
Oct. 4, 19. 
1804. June 7. 
Aug. 18. 
Sept. 7. 10, 
1806. Jan. 3. 
1807. July 14. 
1808. Mar. 4. 
May 25. 
1809. Feb. 21. 
Oct. 13. 
1810. Feb. 6. 
Mar. 7, 20. 
June 4, 5. 
Sept. 11, 25. 
Dec. 13. 
1811. Feb. 26. 
Mar. 5, 12, 27. 
June 29”. 
Aug. 24. 
Dec. 3. 
1812. Mar. 6. 
Aug. 22”. 
1813. Sept. 21. 
Dec. 13. 
1815. Mar. 3”. 
1816. Sept. 11. 
1819. Mar. 30. 
Apr. 1, 7. 


New-York Mercury, 1752-1768. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 3, 1752, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Aug. 31, 1752, 
no. 5, printed by Hugh Gaine, with the title of ‘The New- 
York Mercury.”” Gaine, however, writing thirteen 
years later, stated that Aug. 8, 1752, was “the Day this 
Mercury was first published here.”” (New-York Mer- 
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cury, Oct. 28, 1765.) With the issue of Jan. 28, 1754, 
he changed his name in the imprint to H. Gaine, with 
Feb. 7, 1757, omitted the name entirely, and with Dec. 
12, 1757, restored it to Hugh Gaine. The issues of Nov. 
4, 11, and 18, 1765, because of the Stamp-Act, were 
published without numbering and entitled “No Stamped 
Paper to be had,” but with Nov. 25, 1765, the former 
title was resumed. The last issue with the title of “‘The 
New-York Mercury” was that of Jan. 25, 1768, no. 847, 
after which the title was changed to “The New-York 
Gazette; and the Weekly Mercury,” which see. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has June 4, 1753-Dec. 27, 1762; 
Jan. 3, 10, Mar. 21, May 2, Oct. 10, Nov. 28, 1763; Jan. 
2, 1764-Jan. 25, 1768, fair. 

Phil. Lib. Co. has Aug. 31, Oct. 2, Nov. 6-Dec. 25, 
1752; Apr. 30, May 7, Sept. 10, 17, Oct. 8, 15, Nov. 19, 
Dec. 3, 10, 1753; Mar. 25, 1754+Dec. 25, 1758, fair; Jan. 
1, 1759- Dec. 21, 1761, scattering file; June 28, 1762; Jan. 
31, 1763; Sept. 19, 1764; May 6, July 8, Oct. 21, Nov. 4, 
18, Dec. 16, 30, 1765; Jan. 6, 13, Feb. 10, Mar. 3, Apr. 
14, June 9, 23, 1766; Mar. 2, 9, May 11, July 6, 1767. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Dec. 17, 1753-Dec. 23, 1754; 
Jan. 5, 1756-Nov. 5, 1764; Feb. 10-Aug. 18, 1766; Jan. 
18, 25, 1768. 

Lib. Congress has June 11, 1753-Dec. 19, 1757; Jan. 
2, 9, Feb. 20-Mar. 20, June 26, Oct. 23, 1758; Jan. 1- 
Mar. 26, Apr. 9, 23-May 14, June 11-Aug. 20, Sept. 3, 
17, Nov. 12, Dec. 3-31, 1759; Oct. 6, 1760; Feb. 15- Aug. 
9, Sept. 6, 27, Oct. 18, Nov. 29, 1762; May 2, 30, July 
18, Dec. 12, 1763; Jan. 9, June 25, Sept. 24, Oct. 8- 
Dec. 31, 1764; Jan. 7, 1765-Jan. 25, 1768, fair. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 17, 24, May 12, 19, June 2, 16, 
30, July 14, 21, Aug. 4-25, Nov. 10-Dee. 15, 29, 1755; 
Jan. 5, 1756-Dec. 29, 1760; Jan. 26, June 22, July 27- 
Dec. 14, 1761, fair; Jan. 4, 1762-Jan. 25, 1768. 

Yale has Feb. 3, Mar. 3, May 26, June 16s, July 14, 
1755; May 28, 1759; Mar. 10, 24, May 26, 1760; Apr. 6, 
July 27, Aug. 31, Sept. 7, Oct. 5, 12, 26, Nov. 2, 30, Dec. 
21, 1761; Jan. 25, Feb. 15, 22, Mar. 1-15, Apr. 19, May 
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10, 24, 31, June 7, Aug. 30, Oct. 18, 25, Dec. 6, 1762; 
Jan. 2, 1764- Dec. 29, 1766. 

N. Y. Soc. Lib. has Jan. 3-Dec. 26, 1757; Jan. 5, 
1767 - Jan. 25, 1768. 

British Museum has Jan. 20- Dec. 29, 1755. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 6-Nov. 17, 1755, fair; Apr. 
26, Nov. 8, 1756; Mar. 17, Nov. 17, 1760; Feb. 21, 1763; 
Jan. 14, Aug. 5, 1765. 

Boston Pub. Lib. has Mar. 29, Apr. 5, 19, May 24, 
June 7, July 5, 19, Aug. 9, Sept. 27, Nov. 22, Dec. 6, 1756; 
Mar. 7, 1757. 

Newburgh, N. Y. Lib. has Aug. 11, Sept. 22, Nov. 17, 
1755; May 3, 10, June 7, July 12, Oct. 11, 1756; May 2, 
June 6, 27, Sept. 19, Oct. 3, Nov. 28, 1757; Apr. 24, May 
1, Dec. 4, 1758. 

Long Id. Hist. Soc. has July 12, 26, Aug. 9, Nov. 1, 
Dec. 27, 1756; July 2, 16, 1759; July 28, 1760; Oct. 12, 
1761; June 7, Sept. 27, Nov. 15, 1762; Feb. 28, Sept. 12, 
Dec. 5, 1763; Jan. 9, Feb. 13, Mar. 26, May 21, July 9, 
Aug. 13, Sept. 3, Nov. 12, Dec. 10, 1764; Jan. 21, 28, 
Feb. 25, Mar. 11-25, Apr. 8, 22, July 22, 1765. 

Wis. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 7, 14, 1754; Jan. 6-Dec. 8, 
1766. 

Md. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 1, May 31, Aug. 2-16, 1762. 

Harvard has Nov. 4, 1760. 

A. A. S. has: 

1756. Jan. 12 to Dec. 27. 
Supplement: Feb. 23. 
Mutilated: July 12, Aug. 2, 16, Sept. 20, 
27, Oct. 18, Nov. 1. 
Missing: Jan. 5, 19, Feb. 2, 16, May 17, 
July 19, Aug. 23, Sept. 6, Nov. 8, 29, 
Dec. 27. 
1757. Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
Mutilated: Feb. 7, 28, Apr. 18, Aug. 22, 
Oct. 10. 
Missing: Jan. 3, 17, Feb. 21, Apr. 25, May 
16, July 4, 11, Aug. 8, Nov. 14, 21, Dec. 
26. 
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1758. Feb. 6". 
1759. June 11, 18. 
1763. Oct. 17”, 24, 31. 
Nov. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Dec. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
1764. Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Feb. 13, May 21, July 23. 
Missing: Oct. 15, Nov. 19, Dee. 31. 
1765. Mar. 4, 11, 18. 
Apr. 1”. 
1766. Oct. 27”. 
1767. Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
Supplement: Mar. 2, 9, June 22, Aug. 17, 
Sept. 28, Oct. 19, Nov. 16, Dec. 30. 
Extraordinary: Sept. 3. 
Missing: Aug. 10, Sept. 21. 
1768. Jan. 4 to Jan. 25. 
Supplement: Jan. 11, 15, 25. 


New-York Mercury, 1779-1783. 


Weekly. Established Sept. 3, 1779, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Sept. 10, 1779, 
vol. 1, no. 2, published by William Lewis, with the title 
of “The New-York Mercury; or, General Advertiser.” 
At some time between Feb. 15 and May 24, 1782, Samuel 
Horner was admitted to partnership, under the firm 
name of Lewis and Horner. Horner retired in July or 
August, 1782, and William Lewis again became sole pub- 
lisher. At some time between Jan. 3 and Aug. 15, 1783, 
John Ryan was admitted to partnership and the paper 
was published by William Lewis and John Ryan. The 
last issue located is that of Aug. 15, 1783, vol. 4, no. 211. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 10, 1779; June 29, Sept. 7 - 
21, Dec. 14, 1781; Sept. 6, 1782. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has 
Apr. 28, 1780; Mar. 16, 1781; Feb. 8, May 24, 1782. 
Lib. Congress has Nov. 5, 1779; June 30, 1780. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. has Apr. 28, June 16, 1780; Mar. 16, 1781. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 3, 1783. A. A. S. has: 
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1781. Sept. 28. 
1782. July 5. 
1783. Aug. 15. 


New-York Messenger, 1819-1820. | 
Semi-weekly. Established Dec. 10, 1819, judging 
from the date of the earliest issue located, that of Dec. 
14, 1819, vol. 1, no. 2, published semi-weekly by J[ared] 
W. Bell & M[——] Y. Scott, with the title of “‘The New- 
York Messenger.’’ The last issue located is that of Jan. 
21, 1820, vol. 1, no. 11. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 14, 1819. Lib. Congress has 
Jan. 21, 1820. 


[New York] Mid-day Courier, 1814. 

The only copy located is that of Dec. 6, 1814, vol. 1, 
no. 11, entitled “The Mid-day Courier. With the 
Morning’s Mails,” printed at the Examiner Office. It 
gives neither the name of the publisher nor the frequency 


of issue. 
Albany Inst. has Dec. 6, 1814. 


[New York] Military Monitor, 1812-1814. 

Weekly. Established Aug. 17, 1812, with the title of 
“The Military Monitor, and American Register,”’ printed 
by Joseph Desnoues, for the Proprietor. It was of 
quarto size and paged, with eight pages to the issue. Al- 
though a magazine in appearance and containing few 
advertisments, it included current military news and 
could be regarded asa newspaper. The first four issues, 
Aug. 17 to Sept. 7, 1812, were not printed until late in 
1812, when they were distributed to subscribers in order 
to complete the volume. The first issue printed was 
that of Sept. 14, 1812, vol. 1, no. 5, containing the Pro- 
spectus, and with the imprint of Printed by [John] 
Hardcastle & [Peter] Van Pelt, for T[homas] O’Connor 
and S[ ] Wall. With the issue of Oct. 12, 1812, the 
printer became Joseph Desnoues. With the issue of 
Dec. 14, 1812, T. O’Connor became sole proprietor, the 
issue of Dec. 7, having been omitted. With the issue of 
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Apr. 12, 1813, O’Connor’s name disappeared as editor. 
The paper was printed by Joseph Desnoues at least as far 
as Aug. 23, 1813, vol. 1, no. 52, and this first volume had a 
title-page and index. A broadside notice, dated Nov. 1, 
1813, states that the paper had been suspended on Sept. 
24, 1813, because of action taken by James Bolen, in 
whose office it was printed. This apparently did not 
affect the volume numbering, as the issue of Nov. 6, 1813, 
is numbered vol. 2, no. 11. This issue was printed by 
Nicholas Van Riper, for the Proprietor. The last issue 
known, but not seen by me, is that of Apr. 2, 1814, vol. 2, 
no. 32. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 17, 1812-Aug. 23, 1813; 
Nov. 1, 1813. Lib. Congress and Boston Athenzum have 
Aug. 17, 1812-Aug. 23, 1813. Albany Inst. has Aug. 17, 
1812 -Dec. 21, 1813, scattering file. Hist. Soc. Penn. has 
Aug. 17, 1812-Aug. 9, 1813. N. Y. State Lib. has Apr. 
5, 1813. Yale has May 3, 1813. A file sold at Merwin 
Sales Co., on Mar. 13, 1911, included Aug. 17, 1812- 
Aug. 23, 1813, scattering; and Aug. 28, Sept. 4, 18, 1813, 
and Feb. 19, Mar. 26, Apr. 2, 1814. A. A.S. has: 


1812. Sept. 14. 
1813. Nov. 6. 


[New York] Minerva, 1796-1797. 


Daily. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of the “American Minerva,’’ the first issue 
with the new title of ‘The Minerva, & Mercantile Even- 
ing Advertiser” being that of May 2, 1796, vol. 3, no. 
821, published by Hopkins, Webb & Co. (George F. 
Hopkins, Joseph D. Webb, and Noah Webster, Jun.). 
With the issue of May 15, 1797, Webb retired after a dis- 
agreement (see issue of May 9, 1797) and Webster and 
Hopkins continued under the firm name of Hopkins & Co. 
The last issue was that of Sept. 30, 1797, vol. 4, no. 1162, 
it being succeeded by the ‘Commercial Advertiser,” 
which see. A semi-weekly edition was also published 
under the title of “‘The Herald; a Gazette for the Coun- 
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N. Y. Hist. Soc., Lib. Congress, Phil. Lib. Co., and 
Boston Atheneum have May 2, 1796-Sept. 30, 1797. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has May 2- Dec. 31, 1796. Harvard has 
June 3, 20, Aug. 8, 15, Oct. 4, 5, 1796; Mar. 27, 1797. 
A. A. 8. has: 

1796. Sept. 30. 
1797. Jan. 2 to Sept. 30. 
Supplement: Aug. 2. 
Mutilated: Jan. 23, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, May 6. 
Missing: Jan. 2-5, 7, Mar. 21, 31, Apr. 1, 
29, June 10. 


[New York] Ming & Young’s New-York Price-Current, 1804 - 
1805, see New-York Price-Current. 


[New York] Ming’s New-York Price-Current, 1805-1817, see 
New-York Price-Current. 


[New York] Moniteur Francais, 1804. 

Tri-weekly. Established in April, 1804, judging from 
the date of the first and only issue located, that of Nov. 
29, 1804, no. 104, published by A. P. A. Maulouin, with 
the title of ‘‘ Moniteur Frangais.’’ It was a general news- 
paper, of quarto size, published tri-weekly from the same 
building as the Daily Advertiser, and was printed wholly 
in French, except for a few English advertisements. 

A. A. S. has: 

1804. Nov. 29. 


[New York] Morning Chronicle, 1802-1807. 

Daily. Established Oct. 1, 1802, with the title of 
“Morning Chronicle,” printed for the Proprietor, 
[Peter Irving], by William A. Davis. With the issue of 
Jan. 19, 1803, Davis’s name was omitted from the im- 
print. With the issue of Nov. 22, 1803, the paper was 
published, for the Proprietor, by Robert Wilson, but with 
Nov. 7, 1804, Wilson’s name was replaced by that of 
Lewis Jones, Jun. With the issue of Feb. 9, 1805, Jones 
became a part proprietor, and the paper was published 
by Lewis Jones, Jun. & Co. With Aug. 3, 1805, it was 
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published by Lewis Jones, Jun. With the issue of Aug. 

20, 1805, it was published by the Proprietor, and with 

Jan. 6, 1806, for the Proprietor. With the issue of Mar. 
16, 1807, it was published by Lazarus Beach, who dis- 
continued it with the issue of June 15, 1807, no. 13599 
[error for 1399]. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 1, 1802-Dec. 31, 1805; May 
1, 1806-June 15, 1807. Lib. Congress has Oct. 2, 1802; 
Jan. 1-Mar. 10, 1803; Feb. 23-29, July 2-Oct. 2, 1804; 
Feb. 2-Nov. 30, 1805; Mar. 5, 10, 13, 16, Apr. 7, 16, 17, 
20-22, 25, 27, 29, 30, May 4-6, 1807. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
has Oct. 1, 1802-Apr. 19, 1803; Mar. 12, 1805; Oct. 4, 
1806. Harvard has Oct. 1, 1802-June 13, 1807, scatter- 
ing issues. Albany Inst. has Mar. 2, 26, May 4, 6, July 
9, Aug. 3, 1805-June 15, 1807, scattering file. Yale has 
Nov. 13, 1804. N. Y. State Lib. has Jan. 15, 1807. Wis. 
Hist. Soc. has Apr. 8, 1807. A.A.S. has: 


1804. Apr. 26, 27, 28. 
June 9. 
Nov. 14. 
1805. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Feb. 2, 21, 25, 26, Mar. 8. 
Missing: Jan. 2, 9, 16, 28, Feb. 4, Mar. 16, 
18, 22, Apr. 5, 10, May 2, 22, June 4, 17, 
29, July 1-7, July 9-Deec. 31. 
| 1806. May 21. 
1807. Feb. 24. 
Apr. 8. 


New-York Morning Post, 1783 - 1792. 

Semi-weekly and daily. A continuation, without 
change of volume numbering, of ‘The New-York Evening 
Post.”” The first issue with the title of “The New-York 
Morning Post” was published in April, 1783, judging 
from the date of the earliest issue located with a volume 
number, that of Aug. 5, 1783, vol. 3, no. 128, published 
by Morton and Horner (William Morton and Samuel 
Horner). It was of folio size and published semi-weekly. 
On Feb. 23, 1785, it became a daily and the title was 
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changed to “The New-York Morning Post, and Daily 
Advertiser.”’ Horner died Jan. 12, 1786, and William 
Morton became sole publisher. Between Oct. 3 and 8, 
1788, the title was changed to “The New-York Morning 
Post, and Daily Advertiser.”” With the issue of Jan. 3, 
1792, the paper was again published semi-weekly and 
the title was changed to “The New-York Morning Post.” 
The last issue located is that of June 12, 1792, no. 2300. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has June 2s, Aug. 8, Dec. 2, 1783; 
Nov. 5, Dec. 31, 1784; Jan. 21, Mar. 7, 10, Apr. 2, 4, 6, 
21, Oct. 6, 15, 1785; Feb. 1, Nov. 22, 1786; Jan. 17, 31, 
Feb. 7, 20, Mar. 21, Oct. 9, 1787. British Museum has 
Aug. 5, Sept. 16, 26, 30, Oct. 3, 10, 14, Nov. 7, Dec. 5, 
1783; Feb. 20, 1784; Aug. 8-16, 1786. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
has Aug. 29, Sept. 5, Oct. 13, 21, 29, Nov. 1, 1785. N.Y. 
Soc. Lib. has Mar. 2, 1785; May 13, 1788. N. Y. Hist; 
Soc. has Sept. 28, 1786; Aug. 24, 27, Oct. 15, 17, 1787. 
Jan 4-Nov. 29, scattering file. Lib. Congress has Jan. 
3-Dec. 14, 1787, fair; Mar. 28, 1788; Apr. 7, 9, 1789; 
July 7, 10,1790. Yale has Aug. 22,1788. Boston Athe- 
neum has Sept. 12, 1788. Harvard has June 17, 22, 
July 1, 8, 13, 18, 20, 25, 30, Sept. 20, Nov. 14, 23, 24, 
1791; Mar. 20, 1792. Many libraries have the facsimile 
of Nov. 7, 1783. A. A. S. has: 
1783. Nov. 7. Also facsim. 
1784. Feb. 12. 
May 28. 
June 1. 
July 20. 
Aug. 3, 6, 10", 27, 31. 
Sept. 3, 7, 28. 
Oct. 1, 5, 26, 29. 
Nov. 9, 12, 19. 
Dec. 14, 21, 24, 31. 
1785. Jan. 4. 
Feb. 15. 
Mar. 17, 24. 
Apr. 4, 6, 11, 14, 21, 25. 
May 2, 12. 
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1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


1789. 


New York. 


June 6, 13, 27. 

July 4, 11, 14, 18, 25, 28. 
Aug. 4, 8. 

Sept. 1, 5. 

Oct. 13. 


May 25, June 1, 3, 7, 13, 15", 24, 27, 28. 


July 4, 11, 25. 

Aug. 5, 8, 12, 15, 22, 24, 26, 29. 
Sept. 7, 12, 19, 21, 26. 

Oct. 10, 14, 17, 19, 21, 26. 
Nov. 4, 7, 10, 14, 18, 23, 29. 
Dec. 6, 13, 15, 23, 27, 28, 29. 
Jan. 3, 10, 17, 26, 29, 31. 

Feb. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 21. 

Mar. 2, 3, 14, 17, 20, 24, 31. 


Apr. 4, 7, 10, 13, 14, 17, 18, 25, 27", 28. 
May 4, 5, 9-12, 14-19, 21, 22, 25, 26. 


June 5, 7, 15, 16, 18, 21, 23, 30. 
July 3, 7, 14, 19, 21, 30. 

Aug. 2, 4, 9, 11, 16, 18", 21, 23”. 
Sept. 11, 13, 27. 

Oct. 6, 10, 11, 16, 20, 23, 25, 27. 
Nov. 1, 3, 14, 20, 21, 28. 

Dec. 1, 11, 22. 

Jan. 9, 23. 

Feb. 6, 16, 23, 27. 

Mar. 18, 29. 

Apr. 1, 5, 7, 8, 15, 29, 30. 

May 6”, 17, 20, 27, 31. 

June 5, 7, 17", 19, 26, 28. 

July 1, 3, 14, 17, 26, 31. 

Aug. 4, 7, 13-16, 26, 28. 

Sept. 3, 5, 12, 15, 18, 20, 27, 30. 
Oct. 2, 9, 11, 14, 20, 21, 22, 25, 30. 
Nov. 26. 

Dec. 5, 8, 9. 

Jan. 1, 7, 9, 13, 14, 23. 

Feb. 6, 17, 21, 24, 28. 

Mar. 10, 18. 

Apr. 1, 18”, 25. 
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1790. 


1791. 


1792. 


May 2, 4, 21. 

June 23, 29. 

July 2, 14, 28. 

Aug. 4, 13, 27, 29. 

Sept. 17, 18, 19, 26, 30. 

Oct. 22, 29. 

Nov. 4, 7, 11, 13, 14, 20, 21, 24, 25, 27, 28. 

Dec. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11", 12, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
25, 26, 29, 30. 

Jan. 16, 19, 20, 23, 30. 

Feb. 3, 6, 10, 17, 20. 

Mar. 3, 10, 13, 17, 24. 

Apr. 3, 9, 16, 17, 23", 24, 28. 

May 6, 8, 11, 17, 18, 20, 22, 24, 27, 29, 31. 

June 8, 10, 12, 15, 22, 25, 29. 

July 5, 9, 13, 16, 27, 29. 

Aug. 5. 7, 14, 16, 19, 21, 26. 

Sept. 11, 18, 21”, 30. 

Oct. 5, 9, 12, 16, 19, 23, 27, 28, 30. 

Nov. 4, 10, 11, 20, 27. 

Dec. 4, 7, 11, 15, 18, 25. 

Jan. 1, 5, 8. 

Feb. 2, 5, 9, 12, 16, 26. 

Mar. 2, 9, 12, 16, 19, 23. 

Apr. 2, 9, 13, 16, 23, 30. 

May 4, 7, 14, 28, 31. 

June 16, 21, 30. 

July 2, 7, 9, 12, 16, 23, 28, 30. 

Aug. 4, 6, 9, 11, 16, 17, 18, 20, 23, 25, 30. 

Sept. 1, 3, 5, 13, 17, 20, 21, 24, 25, 27. 

Oct. 1, 4, 6, 8, 11, 15, 18, 20, 22, 25, 29. 

Nov. 2, 5, 12, 16, 23, 30. 

Dec. 9, 13, 28. 

Jan. 13, 17, 20, 24, 27, 31. 

Feb. 3, 10, 17, 24, 28. 

Mar. 2, 6, 9, 13, 16, 20, 30. 

Apr. 3, 6, 10, 13, 17, 20, 27. 

May 1, 4, 25, 29. 

June 1, 5, 12. 
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New-York Morning Post, 1810-1812. 

Daily. Established Nov. 20, 1810, with the title of 
“New-York Morning Post,” published by G[arret] C. 
Tunison, for the Proprietor, Joseph Osborn signing as 
editor. It was really a continuation of the “ American 
Citizen,’”’ although having a new title and new volume 
numbering. With the issue of May 21, 1811, it was 
published by Tunison & Mills (Garret C. Tunison and 

Mills); with June 15, 1811, by Tunison & Mills, 
for W{illiam] L. Rose; and with Aug. 28, 1811, by G. C. 
Tunison, for W. L. Rose (changed to Wm. L. Rose with 
the issue of Apr. 24, 1812). It was discontinued with the 
issue of Aug. 19, 1812, vol. 2, no. 587, to be succeeded by 
“The Statesman.” The “Morning Star” was issued 
from the same office as a semi-weekly edition. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 20, 1810-Aug. 19, 1812. 
N. Y. Soc. Lib., Nov. 23, 27, Dec. 1, 1810-Aug. 18, 1812. 
Lib. Congress has Nov. 20, 1810-Dec. 30, 1811; July 1- 
Aug. 19, 1812. N. Y. Pub. Lib., has Feb. 7, 1811; Feb. 
22,1812. A.A. S. has: 


1812. Jan. 1 to Aug. 19, 1812. 
Mutilated: May 4, 22. 
Missing: Feb. 22, Apr. 14-18, July 1-8, 
10-Aug. 19. 


[New York] Morning Star, 1810-1813. 

Semi-weekly. Established Nov. 27, 1810, with the 
title of “Morning Star, ’’published by G[arret] C. Tunison, 
for the Proprietor, Joseph Osborn signing as editor. 
It was the successor of the “Republican Watch-Tower,”’ 

» although with a new title and a new volume numbering. 
It was so published, surely to April, 1812, soon after which 
it was printed by G. C. Tunison, for W. L. Rose. During 
this period it was issued as the semi-weekly edition of the 
“New-York Morning Post,” which on Aug. 20, 1812, 
became “‘The Statesman.” The “Morning Star” con- 
tinued as the semi-weekly edition of the latter paper, 
changing its imprint with the issue of Aug. 21, 1812, to 
“Published by G. C. Tunison, for the Proprietor,” and 
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adopting a new volume numbering. The last issue 
located is that of Dec. 15, 1812, vol. 1, no. 35, but it was 
apparently continued under this title until the beginning 
of March, 1813, when its name was changed to “The 
Statesman, for the Country”’ (see advertisement in “‘The 
Statesman,’’ Mar. 3, 1813). 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 4, 1810; Feb. 1-Dec. 27, 
1811; Apr. 3, 1812. Lib. Congress has Sept. 17, 1811; 
Dec. 15, 1812. A. A.S. has: 


1810. Dec. 7. 

1811, Mar. 5, 15. 
Apr. 12. 
May 24. 

1812. Aug. 18, 25, 28. 
Sept. 18. 
Nov. 27. 
Dee. 1, 15. 


[New York] Mott and Hurtin’s New-York Weekly Chronicle, 
1795. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 1, 1795, by Jacob S. Mott 
and William Hurtin, Jun., with the title of “Mott and 
Hurtin’s New-York Weekly Chronicle.’’ The last issue 
with this title was that of Apr. 16, 1795, vol. 1, no. 16, 
after which the firm was dissolved and the title changed 
to‘ The New-York Weekly Chronicle,”’ which see. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1-Apr. 16, 1795. Wis. Hist. 
Soc. has Apr. 2, 1795. 


New-York Museum, 1788. 


Semi-weekly. Established May 23, 1788, judging from 
the date of the earliest issue located, that of June 6, 1788, 
vol. 1, no. 5, published by John Russell, with the title of 
“The New-York Museum.” It was of quarto size. 
The last issue located is that of Aug. 15, 1788, vol. 1, no. 
25. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Aug. 15, 1788. A A. S. has: 


1788. June 6”, 17. 
July 4, 29. 
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[New York] National Advocate, 1812-1820+. 


Daily, weekly, and semi-weekly. Established Dec. 
15, 1812, as a daily, with the title of “The National 
Advocate,’’ edited by Henry Wheaton, and published by 
Geo. White. With the issue of Jan. 4, 1813, the name of 
the publisher was omitted, but with Mar. 11, 1813, the 
paper was published for N{aphtali] Phillips, Proprietor. 
Wheaton retired as editor in May, 1815, and wassucceeded 
about two months later by Andrew Caldwell Mitchell. 
With the issue of Feb. 20, 1817, Mitchell retired and the 
name of the editor was omitted from the imprint, but 
Mordecai M. Noah became editor and so continued until 
after 1820. N. Phillips was the publisher from 1813 to 
after 1820. 

An edition for the country was also published, entitled 
“The National Advocate, (For the Country),’” weekly 
from January, 1813, and semi-weekly from February, 1814, 
to after 1820. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 15, 1812-Apr. 29, 1815; Oct. 
25, 1815- Dec. 31, 1816; May 28-Dec. 31, 1817; Feb. 2, 
1818 - Dec. 30, 1820. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 23 -Apr. 
30, July 7-Dec. 31, 1813; Sept. 1, 1814-Apr. 29, 1815; 
Oct. 25, 1815; July 1-Dec. 31, 1817, fair, of daily; June 
9, Aug. 15, 1815; July 1, 1817; Nov. 20, 1818-Dec. 31, 
1819; May 2, Oct. 24, 27, Nov. 14, 17, 1820 of semi- 
weekly. Lib. Congress has Feb. 3, Mar. 7, 21, 25, 31, 
Apr. 3, 18, 23, May 6, 16, 1817; Jan. 1, 1818- Dec. 30, 
1820 of daily; Jan. 12, 1816 of semi-weekly. Wis. Hist. 
Soc. has June 28, 1816-Dec. 31, 1818 of daily; Jan. 5, 
1819; June 10-Dec. 29, 1820 of semi-weekly. Albany 
Inst. has Nov. 26, 1813-Jan. 6, 1815, scattering file; 
Feb. 20, Nov. 17, 1818; Apr. 2, 1819; Aug. 15-Dec. 1820 
of semi-weekly. Dartmouth has Dee. 18, 1813-July 
25, 1814, fair. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 10-May 
26, Dec. 29, 1813; Apr. 25, Dec. 25, 1815; Jan. 1, 9, 19, 
1816 of semi-weekly. Yale has May 26, Nov. 22, 1813 
of daily; Mar. 10, 1815 of semi-weekly. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
has Dec. 16, 1813; Aug. 28, Sept. 1, 5, 18, Oct. 27-29, 
Dec. 24, 25, 28, 29, 1818; Jan. 29, Nov. 5, 1819. Boston 
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Atheneum has Jan. 14-Dec. 29, 1820"of semi-weekly. 
A. A. S. has: 

1812. Dec. 17, 18, 28. 

1813. (Daily) 
Jan. 5, 13. 
Mar. 6, 12, 30. 
Apr. 27. | 
May 29. 
July 23, 27. 
Aug. 3. 
Sept. 28. 
Oct. 11. 
Nov. 18. | 
(Weekly) 
June 16”. 
Nov. 24. 

1814. (Daily) 
Jan. 11, 31. 
Mar. 29. 
Apr. 27. 
July 1. 
Aug. 13. 
Sept. 19. 
Oct. 2, 4, 7, 11-14. 
Nov. 10, 23. 
Dec. 3, 10, 17, 21", 30. 

1815. (Daily) | 
Jan. 7, 11. 
Feb. 17. 
Mar. 28. 
Apr. 8. 
May 18. 
June 23. 
Nov. 28. 
Dec. 1, 9. 
(Semi-weekly) 
Sept. 15. 
Dec. 25. 
Supplement: Dec. 25. 
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1816. 


1817. 


1818. 


1819. 


1820. 
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(Daily) 
Jan. 6". 
June 13, 16. 
July 15, 16. 
(Semi-weekly) 
Oct. 1. 
(Semi-weekly) 
July 1, 15, 18. 
(Daily) 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Jan. 1 to June 30, July 25, Aug. 
27, Sept. 22, Nov. 6, 25, Dec. 22, 24. 
(Semi-weekly) 
June 19. 
(Daily) 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Apr. 27. 
Missing: Apr. 4, 7, May 7, July 6, Aug. 4, 5, 
Nov. 16, Dec. 23. 
(Semi-weekly) 
Feb. 12. 
Mar. 2, 5, 30. 
Apr. 2, 16, 23, 27. 
May 7. 
July 20. 
Aug. 3, 27. 
Sept. 7, 9, 14. 
Oct. 1, 5, 8, 12, 22. 
Nov. 2, 26. 
Dec. 3, 7, 14, 21. 
(Daily) 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Missing: Jan. 14, Apr. 28, May 4, 8, June 
29, July 22, 25, Dec. 7, 
(Semi-weekly) 
Jan. 28. 
Feb. 1, 25, 29. 
Mar. 3, 10, 31. 
Apr. 7, 11. 
July 4, 31. 
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[New York] No Stamped Paper, 1765, see New-York Mercury, | 
1752-1768. 


[New York] Observer, 1809-1811. | 
Weekly. Established Feb. 19, 1809, with the title of 
“The Observer,”’ published every Sunday. It was of 
octavo size, paged and with eight pages to the issue. 
Although a magazine in appearance, it contained the news 
of the week, as well as local deaths and marriages. The 
first few issues were without imprint, but with the issue 
of Mar. 19, 1809, the name of William Elliot was given as 
publisher. It was suspended with the issue of Aug. 6, 
1809, no. 25. After a suspension of over a year, it was 
revived with the same title, but was of quarto size with 
four pages to the issue, and was printed by Elliot and 
Crissy (William Elliot and James Crissy). With the 
issue of Feb. 3, 1811, the size was increased to eight | 
pages. According to a reference in the “New York 
Journal” of Feb. 13, 1811, the paper was published on 
Sunday in two editions, one in the morning and one in the 
evening. The last issue located is that of Apr. 21, 1811, 
no. 28. See under ‘Weekly Observer” for continuation. 
N. Y. State Lib. and Lib. Congress have Feb. 19- Aug. 
6, 1809. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 19-Mar. 5, 9, Apr. 
16-30, 1809; Oct. 14, 1810-Apr. 21, 1811. 


[New York] Occasional Reverberator, 1753. 

Weekly. Established Sept. 7, 1753, with the title of 
“The Occasional Reverberator,” printed by J[ames] 
Parker. It consisted of essays and letters on political 
and religious subjects, and although it might be con- 
sidered a magazine, because of its newspaper appearance 
and its concern with the topics of the day it is here classed 
as a newspaper. It was of folio size and four issues were 
published on Sept. 7, 14, 21, and Oct. 5, 1753. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc., N. Y. Pub. Lib., Lib. Congress, Prince- 
ton, and Sage Lib., New Brunswick, have Sept. 7 - Oct. 5, 
1753. <A. A.S. has: 

1753. Sept. 7, 14, 21. 
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| [New York] Olio, 1813-1814. 
Weekly. Established Jan. 27, 1813, by S[amuel] 
Marks, with the title of “The Olio.” It was of quarto 
size, paged and with eight pages to the issue. Although 
a magazine in appearance, it contained current news and 
marriage and death notices. At the conclusion of the 
first volume, Jan. 22, 1814, a title-page was printed, and 
the paper was suspended for one week to give the sub- 
scribers time to reflect upon the proposed increase in the 
price of the subscription. The issue of Feb. 5, 1814, vol. 
2, no. 1, is the last located. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. and Lib. Congress have Jan. 27, 1813 - 
Jan. 22, 1814. N. Y. State Lib. has Feb. 6-Nov. 27, 
1813, fair. A.A. S. has: 


1813. Jan. 27 to Dec. 25. 
Title-page to vol. 1. 
1814. Jan. 1 to Feb. 5. 


[New York] Oracle, 1808. 

Daily. Established Jan. 1, 1808, by Jlohn] J. 
Negrin, with the title of ‘‘ L’Oracle and Daily Advertiser.” 
It succeeded “The Daily Advertiser” and was printed 
partly in French and partly in English. The last issue 
with this title was that of Sept. 10, 1808, vol. 1, no. 212, 
when it was bought and published, without charge of 
volume numbering, under the title of “The Daily Adver- 
tiser,’’ which see. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 1-Sept. 10, 1808. Lib. Con- 
gress has Jan. 1-June 30, 1808. Wis. Hist. Soc. has May 
7, 1808. <A. A. 8. has: 


1808. Jan. 1, 4, 5, 7, 8, 
Feb. 2. 
Mar. 2, 17, 24. 
May 14, 25. 
June 15. 
July 20. 
Aug. 11, 13. 
Sept. 10. 
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[New York] Oram’s New-York Price-Current, 1797 - 1804, see 
New-York Price-Current. 


New York Packet, 1776. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 4, 1776, by Samuel Loudon, 
with the title of “‘The New York Packet. And the Amer- 
ican Advertiser.”” The last issue in this year located is 
that of Aug. 15, 1776, no. 33, and it was suspended with 
the issue of Aug. 29, 1776, immediately prior to the entry 
of the British into New York. Loudon re-established the 
paper at Fishkill in January, 1777, and at the close of the 
War returned to New York. For the Fishkill issues, see 
under Fishkill, and for the later New York file, 1783- 
1792, see the next entry. 

Lib. Congress has Jan. 4- May 16, 30-June 27, July 11, 
18, Aug. 15, 1776. N. Y. Soc. Lib. has Jan. 4-July 4, 
1776. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 1-22, Apr. 25, May 30, 
July4,1776. N.Y.Pub. Lib. has Feb. 8- Mar. 7, 21-Apr. 
25, May 9-23, June 6-Aug. 15, 1776. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
has Feb. 8, 22, May 23, June 6, 20, 27, July 11, 25, 1776. 
A. A. S. has: 

1776. Apr. 18". 


New York Packet, 1783 - 1792. 


Semi-weekly, tri-weekly, and weekly. Removed from 
Fishkill at the close of the War, and re-established at New 
York, without change of volume numbering, with the 
issue of Nov. 13, 1783, no. 332, printed semi-weekly by 
Samuel Loudon, with the title of “The New York Packet. 
And the American Advertiser.”” With the issue of Nov. 
11, 1784, the title was changed to “Loudon’s New-York 
Packet,’’ and with that of May 16, 1785, to “‘The New- 
York Packet.”” With the issue of Nov. 14, 1785, his son 
John Loudon was admitted to partnership, and the paper 
was published by Samuel and John Loudon. With the 
issue of May 5, 1789, it became a tri-weekly. John 
Loudon died Sept. 8, 1789, and with the issue of Oct. 1, 
1789, the paper was published by Samuel Loudon. It 
was changed to a weekly with the issue of Feb. 3, 1791, 
and was discontinued with the issue of Jan. 26, 1792, no. 
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1227. Samuel Loudon and his son Samuel established 
“The Diary; or Loudon’s Register,” as a daily paper, 
Feb. 15, 1792. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 13, 24, 1783; Jan. 1, 1784- 
Jan. 26, 1792. N.Y. Pub. Lib. has Nov. 20, 1783; Jan. 
1, 5, Mar. 4, Apr. 8, May 27, Dec. 9, 13, 1784; Jan. 13- 
Dec. 29, 1785, fair; Jan. 2, 1786-Dec. 30, 1788; Jan. 13, 
May 1, 1789. N. Y. Soc. Lib. has July 12, 1784; Jan. 2- 
Dec. 29, 1786. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 22, 1783; Jan. 
8, July 22, Oct. 28, Nov. 11, 1784; Jan. 3, 6, 31, Feb. 14, 
Mar. 17, 21, 28, Apr. 4, 7, 14, 21, Sept. 28, 1785; Feb. 6, 
Nov. 21, 28, 1786; Jan. 16, 30, Feb. 16, 1787. Harvard 
has Nov. 17, 1783; May 3, 17, July 8, Aug. 2, 1784; Oct. 
26, Nov. 2, 1787. Boston Pub. Lib. has Oct. 10, 31, 
1785; Jan. 1-July 22, 1788, fair; Dec. 10, 1789; June 17, 
1790. Yale has July 1, Oct. 28, 1784; Apr. 14, May 26, 
Sept. 25, 1785; Apr. 22, 25, June 24, Aug. 5, 19, Sept. 2, 
Nov. 18, 1788; Feb. 13-May 7, July 2-Dec. 31, 1789; 
Mar. 11, 30, 1790. Lib. Congress has Mar. 14, 1785; 
Jan. 2- Dec. 27, 1787; Jan. 18, 22, Sept. 19, 1788; Apr. 7, 
July 25, Aug. 15, 1789; Jan. 14, July 3, 10, 17, 24, 29, Oct. 
21, 30, Nov. 2, 16, 18, Dec. 11, 1790. Albany Inst. has 
Dec. 22, 1785; Feb. 6, 9, 23, June 12-July 3, Aug. 17, 
Sept. 4, Oct. 26, Nov. 7, 17, 28, Dec. 12, 22, 1786; Jan. 12, 
Feb. 12, Feb. 2, July 27, Sept. 21, Oct. 9, 1787; May 27, 
June 3, 6, 20, July 8, 22, 25, Aug. 8, 12, 26, Sept. 5, 16, 
23, 30, Oct. 10, 14, Nov. 4-14, 28,1788. British Museum 
has Feb. 2-23, 1784, Aug. 14, 1786. N.Y. State Lib. has 
Aug. 15, 1789. A. A. S. has: 

1784. Jan. 1, 5, 8. 
Mar. 25. 
Apr. 8, 15, 29. 
May 13, 20, 31. 
June 3”, 14. 
July 1, 8, 15, 19. 
Aug. 12, 19”. 
Sept. 23, 30. 
Oct. 14. 
Dec. 2, 9, 16, 30. 
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1785. 


1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


Supplement: Jan. 8, Mar. 25, Apr. 8, 15, May 

13, 20, 31, June 3, Sept. 23. 

Jan. 13, 27. 

Feb. 3, 24. 

Mar. 3, 17, 21, 24, 31. 

Apr. 7, 28. 

July 4, 7, 14, 21. 

Aug. 11. 

Sept. 1, 8, 15”. 

Oct. 20. 

Nov. 17, 24. 

Dec. 22”, 29”. 

Supplement: Jan. 27, Mar. 17, 21, July 4, 14, 
Sept. 1, Nov. 17, Dec. 15. 

Jan. 5. 

Feb. 16. 

Mar. 13, 16, 23, 27. 

Apr. 6, 13 17, 20, 24. 

May 1, 4, 15", 22, 25. 

June 5, 9, 15, 19”, 29. 

July 10”, 17, 27”. 

Aug. 14, 17, 24. 

Sept. 4, 28. 

Oct. 2, 5, 12, 23, 30. 

Nov. 2, 7, 24, 28. 

Dec. 5, 12, 15, 19, 22, 26. 

Supplement: Jan. 5, 12, Feb. 16. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 

Supplement: June 5, 12, 22. 

Mutilated: June 8. 

Missing: Jan. 23, Feb. 9, Mar.6, Apr. 6, 
17, 27, May 18, 25, June 1, 19, 26, 29, 
July 3, 10, 17, 27, 31, Aug. 14, 17, 21, 24, 
28, Sept. 11, 18, 21, Oct. 2,'9, 23, Nov. 20, 
23, Dec. 7, 28. 

Jan. 8, 11. 

Feb. 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 22, 26, 29. 
Mar. 4, 7, 14, 18, 21, 28. 

Apr. 1, 4, 8, 11, 18, 22, 25. 
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May 2, 6, 9, 20, 23, 27, 30. 
June 6, 10, 20, 24, 27. 
July 1, 4, 8, 11, 15, 18, 22, 25, 29. 
Aug. 1, 5, 8, 12, 15, 22, 26, 29. 
Sept. 2, 5, 9, 12", 16, 19, 23, 26", 30. 
Oct. 3, 7, 10, 21, 28, 31". 
Nov. 4, 7, 11, 18, 28. 
Dec. 2, 9, 19, 23”. 
Jan. 13, 16, 20. 
Feb. 3, 13, 24", 27. 
Mar. 3”, 20, 24, 27”. 
Apr. 7”, 24. 
May 1, 5, 14, 23. 
June 25. 
July 28. 
Aug. 11, 20, 22, 25, 27, 29. 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Sept. 19, 22, Oct. 8, 17, 20, 24, 27, 
Nov. 5, 7, 21, Dec. 26. 
Jan. 2, 5, 7, 12, 14, 19, 21, 23, 28, 30. 
Feb. 2, 4, 16. 
Mar. 2, 4, 23, 30. 
Apr. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Oct. 7. 
Missing: Apr. 6, 8, 17, 22, May 1, 4, 22, 27, 
29, June 1, 5, 8, 15, 24, 26, July 3, 6, 17, 
24, Aug. 5, 12, 14, 19, 26, Sept. 2, 4, 9, 
11, 14, 16, 18, 25, 28, Oct. 2, 19, Nov. 4, 
13, 23, Dec. 21, 25. 
Jan. 1, 4, 6, 13, 18, 25, 27, 29. 
Feb. 24. 
Mar. 10, 31. 
Apr. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
May 5. 
June 2”, 16, 23, 30. 
July 14, 28. 
Aug. 4, 11, 18, 25. 
Sept. 29. 
Oct. 20, 27. 
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Nov. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
Dec. 8, 15, 21, 29. 
1792. Jan. 5, 19. 


New-York Pacquet 1763. 

Weekly. Established by Benjamin Mecom with the 
title of “The New-York Pacquet.”’ A preliminary issue, 
no. 0, was published July 11, 1763, and the first numbered 
issue evidently appeared on July 18. The last issue 
located is that of Aug. 22, 1763, no. 6. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has July 11, Aug. 22, 1763. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. has July 11, 1763. 


[New York] Parker’s New-York Gazette, 1759-1762, see 
New-York Gazette, or Weekly Post-Boy. 


New-York Patriot, 1815-1816. 
Weekly. Established Dec. 2, 1815, with the title of 
“The New-York Patriot,” printed by E[phraim] Conrad. 
The last issue located is that of Mar. 30, 1816, no. 18. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 30, 1816. A.A.S. has: 
1815. Dec. 9. 
1816. Feb. 10. 
Mar. 2, 9. 


[New York] Patron of Industry, 1820-+-. 

Semi-weekly. Established June 28, 1820, with the 
title of “‘The Patron of Industry,” published under the 
auspices of the National Institution for the Promotion of 
Industry, and printed for the Editors by J[onathan] 
Seymour. It was continued after 1820. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc., Lib. Congress, Amer. Institute of 
N. Y., Yale, and Phil. Lib. Co. have June 28- Dec. 30, 
1820. Tenn. State Lib. has July 8, 19, Oct. 18-Nov. 18, 
1820. A. A.S. has: 

1820. July 1, 5, 8. 


[New York] Pelican, 1808. 
Tri-weekly. Established Oct. 6, 1808, with the title 
of “The Pelican,” printed by J[ohn] Hardcastle for the 
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Proprietor. It was a newspaper of quarto size and the 
editorial announcement was signed by Joseph Forster. 
This initial issue is the only one located. 


Harvard has Oct. 6, 1808. 


[New York] People’s Friend, 1806 - 1807. 


Daily and semi-weekly. Established Sept. 1, 1806, 
with the title of ‘The People’s Friend & Daily Adver- 
tiser,’’ published, for the Proprietor [Stephen C. Car- 
penter], by J[acob] Frank. It succeeded “‘The Daily 
Advertiser’ and continued its advertisements. With the 
issue of Nov. 10, 1806, Frank’s name was omitted as 
printer, and with that of Nov. 11, 1806, the paper was 
printed and published for the Proprietor by Lazarus 
Beach. With the issue of Mar. 13, 1807, the name of the 
printer was changed to John H. Prentiss. The last daily 
issue with the title of “‘The People’s Friend & Daily 
Advertiser” was that of Aug. 3, 1807, vol. 1, no. 285, 
when it was succeeded by “‘The Daily Advertiser.” 

A semi-weekly edition for country subscribers was 
begun Jan. 1, 1807, with the shortened title of “The 
People’s Friend,’”’ printed and published for the Proprie- 
tors by Lazarus Beach. The printer’s name was changed 
to John H. Prentiss with the issue of Mar. 14, 1807. 
When Carpenter sold out the paper to Samuel and James 
A. Bayard in August, 1807, the new proprietors changed 
the title of the daily to “The Daily Advertiser,’ but 
continued “The People’s Friend” asasemi-weekly, which, 
with the issue of Aug. 5, 1807, was published for the 
Proprietors without any printer’s name. The semi- 
weekly was dicontinued with the issue of Dec. 31, 1807, 
vol. 1, no. 104. , 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Sept. 1, 1806-Aug. 3, 1807; also 
Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1807 of semi-weekly. Lib. Congress has 
Sept. 1, 1806-Aug. 3, 1807. Albany Inst. has Sept. 5, 
1806-Mar. 14, Apr. 30, May 16, 1807, fair. Boston 
Atheneum has Jan. 1-July 15, 1807. Long Id. Hist. Soc. 
has Sept. 1, 3, 15, 19, 22, 27, Nov. 7, 8, 11, 1806; Jan. 23, 
Feb. 24, June 5, 1807. N. Y. State Lib. has Sept. 8, 16, 
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26, 27, Oct. 10, Nov. 13, 1806; Jan. 16, 17, 23, 24, 26, 1807. 
N. Y. Soc. Lib. has Mar. 11-July 4, 1807. Harvard has 
Sept. 2, 3, Nov. 25, 27, 1806; Jan. 1, 5, 7, 1807; also Jan. 
17-Dec. 2, 1807, of the semi-weekly. A. A. S. has: 
1807. (Daily) 
July 1 to 31. 
Aug. 1, 3. 
(Semi-weekly) 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Sept. 29, Dec. 9. 
Missing: Jan. 1, 14, 24, 31, Feb. 4, 21, 25, 
28, Mar. 14, 18, Apr. 1, 18, May 20, 27, 
June 20, 27, July 4, 8, 11, 15, 18, 22, 29, 
Aug. 1, 5, 12, 19, 22, 26, 29, Sept. 2, 12, 
16, 19, 23, 26, Oct. 14, 21, Nov. 7, 11, 14, 
21, 25, Dec. 5, 12, 16, 19, 23, 26. 


New-York Phoenix, 1812-1813. 

Weekly. Established June 3, 1812, judging from the 
earliest issue located, that of Aug. 12, 1812, vol. 1, no. 11, 
conducted by Geo. White, with the title of “The New- 
York Phenix.”” This paper was the country edition of 
the “‘Public Advertiser,” published by Samuel Brower. 
In December, 1812, White’s name was omitted from the 
imprint and the paper was published by Samuel Brower. 
It was discontinued with the issue of Feb. 24, 1813. 

Lib. Congress has Aug. 19, 1812. Long Id. Hist. Soc. 
has Feb. 24, 1813. A.A.S. has: 


1812. Aug. 12. 
Oct. 15. 


[New York] Porcupine’s Gazette, 1800. 

Only one issue of this paper was published at New York, 
that of Jan. 13, 1800, no. 779, published by Wm. Cobbett, 
with the title of “Porcupine’s Gazette.’”’ Cobbett re- 
moved from Philadelphia, because of the yellow fever 
epidemic, in 1799, and after publishing nine issues of his 
paper at Bustleton, near Philadelphia, he went to New 
York where he brought out his “farewell number.” In- 
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stead of being printed in the form of a newspaper, it was 
printed as a pamphlet, being of 12mo. size and numbered 
pp. 49-72. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. and Harvard have Jan. 13, 1800. 


New-York Post-Boy, 1744-1747, see New-York Weekly 


Post-Boy. 


New-York Price-Current, 1796-1817. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. Established early in 1796, 
judging from the date of the earliest issue located, that 
of Jan. 2, 1797, no. 54, published weekly by James Oram, 
with the title of ‘The New-York Prices Current.” It 
was a paper of quarto size. With the issue of June 3, 
or 10, 1797, the title was changed to “‘Oram’s New-York 
Price-Current, and Marine Register;’’ with May 25, 1799, 
to ‘‘New-York Price-Current;’’ and with June 26, 1802, 
to ‘‘Oram’s New-York Price-Current.”” With the issue of 
Sept. 8, 1804, Oram sold out to Alexander Ming and 
William Young, and the title was changed to “Ming & 
Young’s New-York Price-Current,” published by Ming 
& Young. Young died Sept. 15, 1805, and with the issue 
of Sept. 21, 1805, the title was changed to “‘ Ming’s New- 
York Price-Current,” published by Alexander Ming. 
With the issue of Jan. 30, 1813, Samuel Dickinson became 
the publisher and the title was changed to “‘ Dickinson’s 
(Formerly) Ming’s New-York Price-Current,” but with 
the issue of Mar. 20, 1813, the title reverted to 
“Ming’s New-York Price-Current,”’ Dickinson continu- 
ing as publisher. With the issue of Nov. 19, 1814, 
Alexander Ming again became publisher. With the issue 
of May 4, 1816, the size was increased from four to eight 
pages; with May 24, 1817, it was changed back to four 
pages and made a semi-weekly; and with Dec. 6, 1817, 
it was decreased to two pages. The last issue located 
is that of Dec. 31, 1817, no. 1212. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 2, 1797 - Dec. 27, 1806; Dec. 
17, 1808; Jan. 6, 1810-Dec. 31, 1817. N. Y. Pub. Lib. 
has Aug. 10, 1805-Dec. 29, 1810. Mass. Hist. Soc. has 
Jan. 18, 1800; Nov. 25, 1809-Sept. 29, 1810. Lib. Con- 
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gress has Jan. 20- Dec. 29, 1810. Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 
4, 1813-Dec. 17, 1814. Harvard has Mar. 20, May 20, 
July 1, 15, 1797; Apr. 19, 1800; Apr. 25, May 16, June 13, 
20, Aug. 1, 29, Sept. 19, Oct. 3, Dec. 5, 1801; June 26, 
1802; Oct. 8, 1803; May 5, 26, 1804; Aug. 31, Sept. 7, 28, 
Oct. 19, Nov. 2, 16, Dec. 28, 1805; June 21, Oct. 11, 1806; 
Jan. 31, Feb. 14, May 2, 16, June 6, July 18, Aug. 29, Nov. 
7, 21, 1807; Feb. 20, Apr. 9, 16, 30, July 9, 30, Aug. 6, 
Sept. 10, 1808. British Museum has May 13, 1797; Mar. 
9, June 8, 15, July 6, Aug. 3, 17, 31, 1799. Wis. Hist. 
Soc. has Jan. 5, 1811. Long. Id. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 24, 
1813. A. A.S. has: 


1798. Nov. 24. 
1799. Mar. 16. 
1805. July 20. 
1806. July 
1807. Sept. 12, 19. 
Oct. 3, 24. 
1808. Jan. 9. 
1809. Oct. 14. 
1810. June 23. 
Sept. 1. 
1811. Dec. 7. 
1814. Aug. 20. | 
1817. Feb. 8. 
Mar. 1. 
New-York Prices Current, 1797, see New-York Price-Current. 
[New York] Prisoner of Hope, 1800. 

Weekly and semi-weekly. Established May 3, 1800, 
as a weekly, with the title of “Prisoner of Hope.” Al- 
though published in the interest of ‘‘The Society of the 
Relief of Distressed Prisoners,” it was a newspaper of a 
general type. With the issue of May 10, 1800, the name 
of the “Conductor” was given as William Sing. With 
the issue of May 21, 1800, the paper was published semi- 
weekly, but with Aug. 9, 1800, it reverted to a weekly. 
It was discontinued with the issue of Aug. 23, 1800, vol. 
1, no. 28. 

N. Y. Pub. lib. has May 3-Aug. 23, 1800. 
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[New York] Public Advertiser, 1807 - 1813. 


Daily and tri-weekly. Established Jan. 5, 1805, as a 
daily, by J[acob] Frank & Co., with the title of “The 
Public Advertiser.” With the issue of Jan. 5, 1808, 
George White was added to the firm, which became Frank, 
White & Co. With the issue of June 23, 1809, the title 
was altered to “‘Public Advertiser.’”’ This firm was dis- 
solved and there was no imprint from Jan. 4 to Jan. 26, 
1810. With the issue of Jan. 27, 1810, the paper was 
published by J. Frank, for the Proprietors; with Mar. 8, 
1810, the imprint was not given; and with Feb. 5, 1811, 
Philip Tabele became publisher. With the issue of Aug. 
15, 1811, vol. 5, no. 1525, the title was changed to “‘ Ameri- 
can Patriot, and Public Advertiser’ and it was printed 
by Samuel Brower, for the Proprietors. With the issue of 
Oct. 7, 1811, the paper became a tri-weekly, printed by 
Samuel Brower, but with Nov. 18, 1811, it reverted to a 
daily. On April 20, 1812, the title reverted to “ Public 
Advertiser,” the paper still being published by Samuel 
Brower. With the issue of Aug. 14, 1812, the imprint 
gave the name of Geo. White as editor, in addition to 
Samuel Brower as publisher; but with the issue of Dec. 14, 
1812, White’s name was omitted. Brower discontinued 
the paper with the issue of Feb. 24, 1813, vol. 7, no. 1960, 
according to a statement in ““The New-York Pheenix” of 
Feb. 24, 1813, which said the subscription list had been 
relinquished to “The National Advocate.” The “Public 
Advertiser’ carried a country edition under the following 
titles: “New-York Aurora,” 1807 - 1809; New York 
Journal,’’ 1809-1812; New-York Pheenix,” 1812- 
1813. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 5, 1807-Dec. 31, 1812. Lib. 
Congress has Feb. 23-Apr. 24, 1807; Oct. 15, 1807 - Dec. 
31, 1810; July 1-Aug. 7, Oct. 4, 5, 1811; Jan. 1-Feb. 22, 
1813. Albany Inst. has Feb. 21, 1807-Apr. 3, 1809, 
fair; Nov.-Dec., 1809; Feb.-Apr., 1810; Mar. 2-Dec., 
1812. Harvard has Jan. 5-Aug. 17, 1807, scattering 
file. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has July 29, 1809; Feb. 3, 1810. 
N. Y. Pub. Lib. has May 9, July 25, Oct. 7-11, 16, Nov. 6, 
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20, 27 - Dec. 20, 27, 1811; Jan. 7, 8, 13, 14, Mar, 19, 1812. 
A. A. S. has: 
1807. Feb. 7. 
Mar. 4, 17. 
1808. Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Apr. 11, July 30, Oct. 10, Nov. 
25. 
#809. Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Apr. 5, 11, 22, May 9, 15. 
Missing: Sept. 22, Dec. 20. 
1810. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: May 2, Sept. 12, 13, Oct. 17. 
Missing: Sept. 11, Dec. 28. 
1811. Apr. 20. 
May 6. 
Aug. 23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
Sept. 5. 
Oct. 7, 9, 11, 23, 25, 30. 
Dec. 9. 
1812. Jan. 18, 21. 
1813. Feb. 12. 


New-York Public Sale Report, 1814-1816. 

. Weekly. Established in January, 1814, judging from 

the earliest issue located, that of Jan. 30, 1815, vol. 1, no. 

52, published by N[athaniel] T. Eldredge, with the title 

of “New-York Public Sale Report.’”’ With the issue of 

Dec. 9, 1816, John Wood was admitted to partnership 

and the paper published by Eldredge & Wood. The last 

issue located is that of Dec. 30, 1816, vol. 3, no. 52. It 

was succeeded by ‘“ Wood’s New-York Sale Report,” 
which see. 

Yale has Nov. 13, 1815-Dec. 30, 1816. A.A.S. has: 

1815. Jan. 30. 


[New York] Remembrancer, 1804 - 1805. 
Weekly. Established in November, 1804, judging 
from the first and only issue located, that of June 1, 1805, 
no. 30, published by Gleorge] & R[obert] Waite, with the 
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title of “‘The Remembrancer.” It was of quarto size, 
and although containing some local news, was devoted 
chiefly to advertising stationery, lottery tickets and 
patent medicines sold by G.«& R. Waite. 
A. A. 8. has: 
1805. June 1. 


[New York] Republican Chronicle, 1817-1818. 

Semi-weekly and daily. Established Apr. 2, 1817, 
with the title of “Republican Chronicle,’’ published 
semi-weekly by Charles N. Baldwin and Abraham Asten. 
On Mar. 4, 1818, a daily paper was also established, with 
a new volume numbering, entitled “Republican Chron- 
icle & City Advertiser.”” By March, 1818, or before, the 
publishing firm had changed to Baldwin, Asten & Co., 
the name of S[amuel] Woodworth being given as editor. 
In May, 1818, the paper was published by Charles N. 
Baldwin alone, although it was announced that S. Wood- 
worth would continue as editor. The last issue located 
of the semi-weekly is that of Apr. 22, 1818, vol. 2, no. 111, 
and of the daily that of June 30, 1818, vol. 1, no. 101. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1817. Apr. 12”, 29. 
May 3”. 

1818. (Semi-weekly) 
Apr. 22. 
(Daily) 

Mar. 18. 
May 23. 
June 30. 


[New York] Republican Watch-Tower, 1800-1810. 

Semi-weekly. Established Mar. 12, 1800, by D[avid] 
Denniston, with the title of ‘Republican Watch-Tower.”’ 
It was really a continuation of “Greenleaf’s New York 
Journal,’’ although bearing a new title and volume num- 
bering. With the issue of May 6, 1801, Denniston formed 
a partnership with James Cheetham, the firm name being 
D. Denniston and J. Cheetham. With the issue of 
Apr. 9, 1803, the partnership was dissolved and James 
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Cheetham became sole publisher. Cheetham died Sept. 
19, 1810, but his name remained in the imprint until Nov. 
16, 1810, vol. 10, no. 1014, with which issue the paper was 
published by G[arret] C. Tunison, for the Proprietor. 
It was then discontinued under this title, to be succeeded 
on Nov. 27, 1810, by the “Morning Star.” From 1800 
to 1810, the “Republican Watch-Tower” was issued as 
the semi-weekly edition of the “American Citizen.” 
Yale has Mar. 12, 1800-July 13, 1803. N. Y. Hist. 
Soc. has Apr. 2, 5, July 20, Sept. 13, 20, 24, Oct. 29, 1800; 
July 29, 1801; May 1, 1802-Oct. 16, 1810. Albany Inst. 
has June 3, 6, 1801; May 1, 1802-Apr. 20, 1810. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. has Nov. 19, 1800; Nov. 28, 1801; Mar. 6, 1802 - 
Apr. 30, 1803, fair; Jan. 14-Dec. 19, 1804, fair; Jan. 2- 
Dec. 28, 1805, fair. Lib. Congress has Mar. 14- Dec. 29, 
1804; a few scattering issues in 1805-1808; Jan. 3, 1809- 
July 10, 1810. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 12, 1800- 
Dec. 23, 1801, scattering; Apr. 3-Sept. 25, 1802, scatter- 
ing; Feb. 23-June 25, 1803, scattering; Jan. 21, Mar. 28, 
Apr. 4, July 21, Nov. 7, Dec. 12, 1804; July 3, Nov. 30, 
1805; Feb. 28, 1806-May 11, 1810, scattering issues. 
N. Y. State Lib. has Jan. 16, May 20, June 6, Sept. 22, 
1802; Jan. 19, Nov. 5-26, Dec. 3, 24, 28, 31, 1803; Jan. 4- 
Nov. 21, 1804, scattering; Jan. 5, 16, 19, Feb. 13, Mar. 2, 
6, Apr. 30, July 13, 1805; Sept. 29-Oct. 6, 13, 27, Nov. 6, 
17, 1807; Mar. 11, Apr. 15, 19, Oct. 4, 7, 1808. Harvard 
has Apr. 2, 1800-Jan. 13, 1809, scattering file. N. Y. 
Soc. Lib. has Oct. 13, 1802; May 26, 1804; Sept. 7, 1810. 
Wis. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 5, 1800; Apr. 1, June 10, 1808. 
Amer. Institute of N. Y. has Feb. 27-Aug. 4, 1802. 
A. A. 8. has: 
1800. Apr. 12, 16, 19. 
1801. Apr. 29. 
1802. Oct. 13. 
1803. May 25. 
June 1, 8, 11, 15, 18, 25. 
July 2. 
Oct. 29. 
1804. May 26. 
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1805. Mar. 30. 
Apr. 17. 

1806. Nov. 4, 21, 25. 
Dec. 10. 

1807. June 16. 
Oct. 23. 

1808. Aug. 19. 

1810. Jan. 9. 
Mar. 9. 
Sept. 4. 
Nov. 16. 

[New York] Rivington’s New-York Gazette, 1777. 

Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of “‘Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer,” the 
last number of which was that of Nov. 23,-1775, no. 136. 
The first issue with the title of “‘Rivington’s New-York 
Gazette: or the Connecticut, Hudson’s River, New-Jersey, 
and Quebec Weekly Advertiser’’ was that of Oct. 4, 1777, 
no. 137. With the issue of Oct. 18, 1777, the title was 
changed to “Rivington’s New York Loyal Gazette,” 
which see. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. and Hist. Soc. Penn. have Oct. 4, 11, 
1777. A. A.S. has: 

1777. Oct. 4, 11. 


[New York] Rivington’s New-York Gazette, 1783. 

Semi-weekly. A continuation, without change of 
volume numbering, of “The Royal Gazette,” the first 
issue with the new title of “Rivington’s New-York 
Gazette, and Universal Advertiser,”’ being that of Nov. 
22, 1783, no. 747. The paper was finally discontinued 
with the issue of Dec. 31, 1783, no. 758. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. and Hist. Soc. Penn. have Nov. 22- 
Dec. 31, 1783. Phil. Lib. Co. has Nov. 22-29, 1783. 
Yale has Dec. 3, 17, 1783. Lib. Congress has Dec. 6- 
20, 1783. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 6, 10, 17, 1783. N. 
Y. State Lib. has Dec. 6, 1783. Boston Pub. Lib. has 
Dec. 20, 1783. A. A.S. has: 

1783. Nov. 22, 26, 29. 
Dec. 3, 13, 17, 20, 24, 27. 
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[New York] Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer, 1773-1775. 
Weekly. Established Apr. 22, 1773, by James Riving- 
ton, with the title of ‘ Rivington’s New-York Gazetteer; 
or the Connecticut, New-Jersey, Hudson’s-River, and 
Quebec Weekly Advertiser.” A preliminary issue, with- 
out numbering, had been issued Mar. 18, 1773, headed 
“To the Subscribers for Rivington’s New-York Gazet- 
teer,” being delivered gratis to subscribers. With the 
issue of Dec. 16, 1773, the title was altered to “ Riving- 
ton’s New-York Gazetteer: or, the Connecticut, Hudson’s 
River, New-Jersey, and Quebec Weekly Advertiser.” 
With the issue of May 5, 1774, the colon in the title was 
altered to a semi-colon, and the printer’s name was 
omitted from the imprint. The last issue was that of 
Nov. 23, 1775, no. 136. On Nov. 27, 1775, because of 
his pronounced Tory sentiments, Rivington’s printing- 
office was attacked by the Sons of Liberty, and his press 
and type destroyed. He soon sailed for London, not to 
return until 1777, when he continued his newspaper under 
the title of “Rivington’s New-York Gazette,’”’ which see. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc., N. Y. Pub. Lib., Lib. Congress, and 
Phil. Lib. Co. have Apr. 22, 1773-Nov. 23, 1775. N. Y. 
Hist. Soc. and N. Y. Pub. Lib. have prospectus of Mar. 
18, 1773. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Apr. 22, 1773-Dec. 29, 
1774. Yale has Apr. 22, 1773-Apr. 14, 1774. Mass. 
Hist. Soc. has Apr. 22, 1773-July 28, 1774, fair; Sept. 2, 
29, Nov. 3-17, Dec. 1, 8, 22, 29, 1774; Jan. 5-Mar. 16, 
June 8, 29, Jul} 13, Oct. 26, Nov. 9, 1775. N. Y. Soc. 
Lib. has Apr. 22-Dec. 30, 1773; Mar. 3, 1774; Mar. 9, 
1775. British Museum has Apr. 29, 1773 -Sept. 21, 1775, 
scattering file. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 6, 1774-Nov. 16, 
1775, fair. N. J. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 17, 1774-May 4, 
1775. N. Y. State Lib. has June 17, 1773; Mar. 31, Apr. 
21, May 19, June 9, Aug. 4, 1774; Jan. 5, 19, Mar. 2, 1775. 
Boston Pub. Lib. has June 9, Sept. 22, Nov. 3, 10, 1774; 
Aug. 10, 31, 1775. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 20, May 
12,1774. A. A.S. has: 
1773. Apr. 22 to Dec. 30. 
Preliminary issue: Mar. 18. 
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Supplement: June 10, Sept. 16, Oct. 7, 14. 
Supplement Extraordinary: June 10. 
Mutilated: Aug. 5, Dec. 23. 
1774. Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
Supplement: July 28. 
1775. Jan. 5 to Nov. 23. 
Supplement: Feb. 2, 9, 23, Mar. 16, Apr. 6. 


[New York] Rivington’s New York Loyal Gazette, 1777. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of ‘‘ Rivington’s New-York Gazette.” The 
first issue with the new title of “‘Rivington’s New York 
Loyal Gazette” was that of Oct. 18, 1777, no. 139. The 
last issue with this title was that of Dec. 6, 1777, no. 146, 
the title then changing to “The Royal Gazette,” which 
see. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. and Hist. Soc. Penn. have Oct. 18- 
Dec. 6, 1777. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Oct. 18- Nov. 8, 1777. 
Lib. Congress has Nov. 29,1777. A. A.S. has: 


1777. Oct. 18 to Dec. 6. 
Missing: Nov. 8. 


[New York] Royal American Gazette, 1777 - 1783. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. Established Jan. 16, 1777, 
as a semi-weekly, by James Robertson, with the title of 
“The Royal American Gazette.” With the issue of 
Jan. 15, 1778, on account of the departure of James 
Robertson for Philadelphia, the paper was published by 
Alexander Robertson, and with May 19, 1778, became a 
semi-weekly. James Robertson returned to New York 
and with the issue of Oct. 6, 1778, the paper was pub- 
lished by Alexander and James Robertson, but upon the 
removal of James to Charleston, it was again published, 
with the issue of June 27, 1780, by Alexander Robertson. 
With the issue of Jan. 1, 1782, James Robertson returned 
to New York, and with his brother Alexander, and Na- 
thaniel Mills and John Hicks, formed the firm of Robert- 
sons, Mills and Hicks. They continued to publish the 
paper up to the last known issue, that of July 31, 1783, 
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vol. 9, no. 604. It was soon discontinued, as an adver- 
tisement in the Royal Gazette of Aug. 6, 1783, announced 
that the partnership was dissolved Aug. 5, and the prop- 
erty was to be sold at auction. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Jan. 16,1777 - Dec. 28, 1780. N. 
Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 13, 1777; Feb. 12, 26, Mar. 12, 
Apr. 30, May 28, June 11, 16, Aug. 25, Sept. 8, 22, 24, 
Oct. 29, Nov. 19, Dec. 8, 1778; Jan. 28, Feb. 16-25, Mar. 
4, 23, 25. May 20, July 13, 22, 29, Aug. 12, Oct. 7, Dec. 
23, 1779; Jan. 13, 18, June 6, Aug. 8, 10, Sept. 21, Oct. 26, 
Dec. 7, 26, 1780; Jan. 2, 4, June 28, Nov. 1, 1781; July 
9, Dec. 19, 1782. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Apr. 10, May 15, 
Sept. 18, Dec. 18, 1777; Jan. 1, Mar. 19, June 18, Sept. 
10, 1778; Feb. 25, 1779; Apr. 26, 1781; Jan. 1, May 14, 
1782. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 10, 17, 1777; Mar. 12, 
Apr. 9, May 7, 28, July 14, Aug. 4, 1778; May 13s, 1779; 
Mar. 13, 20, Apr. 5, 1781; Jan. 3, July 18, 23, 1782; May 
29, 1783. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 28, 1777; Dec. 14, 
1779; June 15, Aug. 3, 29, 1780; Feb. 19, Aug. 20, 1782; 
June 26, 1783. Lib. Congress has Mar. 12, July 14, 1778; 
Feb. 2, 9, Oct. 28, 1779; June 13, 1780. British Museum 
has Jan. 25, 1781; June 12, 17, 19, July 31, 1783. N. Y. 
Soc. Lib. has Apr. 15, 1783. Boston Pub. Lib. has 
Mar. 19, 1778. A.A. 5S. has: 


1780. July 11. 
Oct. 10. 
178t. Aug. 16. 
1782. June 11. 
July 23. 
Oct. 22. 
Nov. 28. 
Dec. 3, 10, 26, 31. 
1783. Apr. 15, 17, 22, 24, 29. 
May 1, 6, 8, 13, 15, 20, 22, 27. 
July 17. 


[New York] Royal Gazette, 1777 - 1783. 


Weekly and semi-weekly. A continuation, without 
change of volume numbering, of “ Rivington’s New York 
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Loyal Gazette.” The first issue with the new title of 
“The Royal Gazette” was that of Dec. 13, 1777, no. 147, 
published by James Rivington. With the issue of May 
13, 1778, it changed from weekly to semi-weekly. The 
last issue to be called ‘‘The Royal Gazette” was that of 
Nov. 19, 1783, no. 746, the title then being changed to 
“Rivington’s New-York Gazette, and Universal Adver- 
tiser,” for which see under “Rivington’s New-York 
Gazette,” 1783. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. and Hist. Soc. Penn. have Dec. 13, 
1777 - Nov. 19, 1783. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Dec. 13, 27, 
1777; Jan. 3, May 27-Nov. 14, 1778, scattering file; 
Jan. 6, 1779- Dec. 30, 1780; Feb. 10, 28-Mar. 10, 17, 28, 
Apr. 6, 14-28, May 9, Nov. 14, Dec. 5, 1781; Jan. 2- 
Dec. 28, 1782; Apr. 16, Sept. 3, Oct. 22, 25, Nov. 8, 15, 
1783. Lib. Congress has Dec. 13, 20, 1777; Jan. 17, 24, 
Feb. 7, 14, Mar. 7, May 9-Dec. 30, 1778, fair; Jan. 2- 
Dec. 1, 1779; Jan. 3, 1781 - Dec. 14, 1782; Jan. 1- Nov. 8, 
1783, fair. Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 3-June 3, 1778; 
Apr. 14, June 26, Sept. 1-Dec. 11, 1779, scattering; 
Jan. 8-May 10, 1780, fair; Feb. 14-Dec. 22, 1781, 
scattering; Jan. 2, 1782-Nov. 19, 1783. - Mass. Hist. 
Soc. has Jan. 24, Mar. 6, May 23, June 13, Aug. 22, 
29, Oct. 14, 1778; Feb. 3, 4, 27, Mar. 6, Sept. 18, Nov. 27, 
1779; Apr. 12, 26, 1780; June 30, July 7, 18, Sept. 12, 22, 
Oct. 20, Dec. 26, 1781; May 4, June 26, Sept. 7, 1782. 
Boston Pub. Lib. has Jan. 30, Feb. 17, Mar. 27, May 8, 
June 26, Aug. 4, Nov. 17, 1779; Jan. 22, 29, May 27, Aug. 
30, Sept. 2, 16, Nov. 8, 1780; Sept. 5, 12, 1781; Apr. 17, 20, 
27, June 5, 19, July 10, Sept. 18, Oct. 2, Nov. 6, 13- Dec. 
4, 14, 21, 28, 1782; Mar. 22, 29, Apr. 2, 9-16, May 10, 28, 
June 7-28, July 12, Aug. 27, Sept. 24, 1783. Wis. Hist. 
Soc. has July 18, Aug. 29, 1778; Sept. 4, 22, 1779; Aug. 23, 
26, Sept. 2, Oct. 18, Nov. 1, 4, 11, 1780; Feb. 24, Apr. 25, 
Oct. 6, 17-31, Nov. 21, 1781; Nov. 23, 1782; May 31, 
June 11-18, Sept. 27-Oct. 25, 1783. British Museum 
has Aug. 29, 1778; Aug. 30, Oct. 11, 18, Nov. 1-11, 1780; 
Jan. 27, Feb. 17, Mar. 3, 7, June 23-30, July 21, 28- 
Sept. 15, 22, Oct. 3, 6, 17, 24- Nov. 7, 17-28, Dec. 5, 1781; 
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Feb. 20, 1782-June 11, 1783; June 18, Sept. 13, Oct. 15, 
22, 25, 1783. Albany Inst. has Dec. 4, 1779-Dec. 30, 
1780. Yale has Jan. 3-Dec. 29, 1781; July 30, Oct. 1, 
15, 29, 1783. Troy Pub. Lib. has July 15, 1778. Long 
Id. Hist. Soc. has June 16, Aug. 8, 1781. N. Y. Soc. Lib. 
has Aug. 17, Nov. 6, 1782. <A. A.S. has: 


1777. Dec. 13 to 27. 
1778. Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 
Extraordinary: Feb. 10. 
Mutilated: Mar. 28. 
1779. Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 
Extraordinary: Feb. 4. 
Supplement: May 8, 13, June 23, 26, July 28, 
31, Aug. 7, Sept. 25, 29, Oct. 2, 9, 13, 16, 
20, 27, Nov. 10, 17, 20. 
Mutilated: Jan. 2, 6, 10, 13. 
Missing: Jan. 20, June 5, Aug. 4, Oct. 6. 
1780. Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Extraordinary: Feb. 19. 
Supplement: Mar. 1. 
Mutilated: Apr. 19, Oct. 7. 
Missing: May 31, June 21, Dec. 6-30. 
1781. Jan 3 to Dec. 29. 
Supplement: Feb. 7. 
Missing: Jan. 6, June 30, July 11, 28. 
1782. Jan. 2 to Dec. 28. 
Missing: Mar. 9. 
1783. Jan. 1 to Nov. 19. 
Extraordinary: May 12. 
Mutilated: Oct. 22. 
Missing: Mar. 19, Oct. 25, Nov. 1, 15. 


[New York] Shamrock, 1810-1817. 
Weekly. Established Dec. 15, 1810, with the title of 
“The Shamrock; or, Hibernian Chronicle,’ published 
by Edward Gillespy and printed by Largin & Thompson 
(George Largin and Thomas Thompson). It was a news- 
paper devoted to Irish interests. With the issue of 
Sept. 19, 1812, it was printed for Gillespy by Pelsue & 
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Gould (William L. Pelsue and Gould), and with 
the issue of Nov. 14, 1812, it was printed by the “Sham- 
rock Press.”’ It was suspended by Gillespy with the 
issue of June 5, 1813, vol. 3, no. 26. A title-page, dated 
1811, was printed for volume 1. On June 18, 1814, it 
was revived, with new volume numbering and with the 
title of ‘The Shamrock,”’ published by E. Gillespy & 
T{homas] O’Connor, and printed by Nicholas Van Riper. 
It was of quarto size, paged and eight pages to the issue. 
With the issue of July 30, 1814, the printer’s name was 
omitted. It was again suspended, with the issue of 
Jan. 28, 1815, vol. 1, no. 33. On Sept. 2, 1815, it was 
revived with the title of ‘The Shamrock” published by 
T. O’Connor, but without printer’s name. From July 
20 to Aug. 3, 1816, it was printed by Clayton & Fanshaw 
(Henry Clayton and Daniel Fanshaw), but with the issue 
of Aug. 17, 1816, the printer’s name was again omitted. 
After another suspension it was revived in January, 
1817, by T. O’Connor, and printed by Van Pelt & Riley 
(Peter Van Pelt and Riley). The last issue 
located is that of Aug. 16, 1817, vol. 2, new series no. 33. 

Lib. Congress has Dec. 15, 1810-June 5, 1813, June 
18, 1814-Jan. 28, 1815; Sept. 2, 1815-Aug. 16, 1817. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 15, 1810-June 5, 1813; June 
18, 1814-Jan. 28, 1815. Riggs Lib., Georgetown, has 
Sept. 2, 1815-Mar. 23, 1816. Harvard has May 4, 1811. 
Albany Inst. has Oct. 17, Dec. 19, 26, 1812. Wis. Hist. 
Soc. has Aug. 29, Sept. 19, 26, Oct. 3, 17, 24, 1812. 
A. A. 8. has: 


1811. Jan. 26. 
Feb. 2. 
Mar. 2, 23, 20. 
May 4, 11, 18, 25. 
June 1, 8. 
July 6, 13, 27. 
Aug. 10, 24. 
Sept. 28. 
Oct. 12, 19. 
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1812. Jan. 11, 18. 
Feb. 8, 15. 
June 27. 
Aug. 22. 
Sept. 12. 
Oct. 10. 
Nov. 7. 

1817. July 5, 12. 
Aug. 9. 


New-York Shipping and Commercial List, 1815 - 1820+. 


Semi-weekly. Established Feb. 21, 1815, by Day & 
Turner (Mahlon Day and Charles Turner), with the 
title of “General Shipping & Commercial List.”” It was 
a paper of quarto size. With the issue of Sept. 13, 1816, 
the title was altered to “New-York Shipping and Com- 
mercial List.’”’ With the issue of Sept. 10, 1819, the 
partnership was dissolved and the paper was published 
by C. Turner & Co. (Charles Turner and John Johnston). 
With the issue of Sept. 12, 1820, the title was altered to 
“Turner’s New-York Shipping, and Commercial List,” 
and was so continued until after 1820. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Feb. 21, 1815-Dec. 29, 1820. Lib. 
Congress has Mar. 14, 1815-Dec. 29, 1820. Yale has 
May 2, 1815- Dec. 29, 1820. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 
3, 1818-June 16, 1820, scattering file. Phil. Lib. Co. 
has Jan. 7 - Dec. 29, 1820. 


[New York] Spectator, 1797 - 1820+. 

Semi-weekly. Established Oct. 4, 1797, with the title 
of “The Spectator,” as the semi-weekly edition of the 
“Commercial Advertiser,’’ and succeeding ‘‘The Herald; 
a Gazette for the Country.” It was published by 
Gleorge] F. Hopkins, whose name alone appeared in the 
imprint, although Noah Webster, Jun., was associated 
with him as editor. With the issue of July 3, 1799, the 
partnership between Webster and Hopkins was dissolved, 
the latter withdrew, and Webster took his nephew, Eben- 
ezer Belden, into partnership, the firm name being E. 
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Belden & Co. With the issue of Nov. 5, 1803, the part- 
nership was dissolved and the paper printed, for the 
Proprietor [Zachariah Lewis], by J[oseph] Mills. With 
the issue of Jan. 14, 1804, the title was altered to “New- 
York Spectator.”” With the issue of Feb. 6, 1805, the 
paper was printed, by J. Mills, for Z. Lewis, and with 
May 22, 1811, it was published by Z. Lewis. With the 
issue of Jan. 16, 1813, Lewis admitted Francis Hall to 
partnership, the firm name being Lewis & Hall. With 
the issue of Apr. 14, 1820, Lewis retired and the paper 
was published by William L. Stone and Francis Hall 
under the firm name of Francis Hall & Co. It was so 
continued until after 1820. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc., N. Y. Pub. Lib., and Yale have Oct. 
4, 1797-Dec. 29, 1820. Dartmouth has July 6, 1799- 
Mar. 30, 1819, fair. Lib. Congress has Oct. 4, 1797- 
June 28, 1800; July 2-Dec. 31, 1800; scattering issues; 
May 23, 1801; Jan. 2, 1802-May 5, 1804; Sept. 25, 1805; 
Mar. 21-June 27, 1807; June 25, 1808; Jan. 2, 1811- 
Dec. 26, 1820. Boston Pub. Lib. has Oct. 4, 1797- 
July 13, 1803; Jan. 1, 1806-Dec. 29, 1807; Jan. 3, 1810- 
Dec. 29, 1820. Mass. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 4, 1797-May 
15, 1813; June 5, Dec. 8-25, 1813; Jan. 5, 18, 1814; 
Oct. 25, 1815-Dec. 29, 1820. Boston Atheneum has 
Oct. 4, 1797-Oct. 2, 1799; Jan. 2, 1808-Dec. 26, 1810; 
Jan. 4, 1812-Feb. 15, 1815; Jan. 25, 1817-Dec. 29, 1820. 
N. Y. State Lib. has Nov. 15, Dec. 9-30, 1797; Jan. 3- 
17, May 16, Nov. 3, 1798; Jan. 6, 1799-Dec. 31, 1803; 
Jan. 5, 1804-Dec. 30, 1806, scattering file; Jan. 4- Dec. 
30, 1807; Jan. 6, 1810-Dec. 28, 1819. Albany Inst. has 
Oct. 4, 1797 -Dec. 30, 1801; Apr. 7, 1810- Dec. 29, 1820, 
fair. Cornell Univ. Lib. has Oct. 7, 1797-Sept. 4, 1802; 
May 26, 1804-Jan. 29, 1819. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 
4, 1797-May 29, 1802; Jan. 1-Nov. 5, 1803; Oct. 24, 
1804; Nov. 1, 1809; Feb. 1, 1815; Sept. 13, 1815- May 10, 
1817; July 4, 1817-Sept. 11, 1818. American Institute 
of N. Y. has Oct. 4, 1797-July 31, 1802. Hist. Soc. 
Penn. has June 21, 1806-Feb. 8, 1809. Harvard has 
Apr. 11, Aug. 25, 1798-June 5, 1805, scattering file. 
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Newburgh, N. Y., Lib. has Jan. 2, 1813-Sept. 27, 1815. 
Princeton has July 9, 1814-Dec. 28, 1816. Troy Pub. 
Lib. has Sept. 1, 1818-Dec. 31, 1819. N. J. Hist. Soe. 
has Mar. 23, 1819- Dec. 26, 1820. A. A.S. has: 


1797. 
1798. 


1799, 


1800. 
1801. 


1802. 


1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 


1808. 


Oct. 4 to Dec. 30. 

Jan. 3 to Dec. 29. 

Extra: Apr. 14. 

Supplement: May 16. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 28. 

Supplement: Feb. 2, Mar. 9, 16, 23, 20. 
Missing: May 1, 15, Nov. 30, Dee. 7. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Jan. 3 to Dec. 30. 

Supplement: May 16. 
Missing: Aug. 15. 

Jan. 2 to Dec. 29. 
Mutilated: Nov. 27. 
Missing: Feb. 17, Dec. 4. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 

Missing: May 21. 

Jan. 4 to Dec. 29. 

Missing: Nov. 10, Dec. 15, 19, 22, 29. 

Jan. 2. 

Feb. 16. 

Mar. 23. 

Apr. 10. 

Aug. 31. 

Jan. 11. 

Aug. 9, 20”. 

Nov. 26, 29. 

Dec. 3, 6. 

Mar. 4. 

Sept. 19. 

Feb. 24, 27. 

Mar. 2, 12, 23, 30. 

Apr. 2, 6. 

May 7, 11, 21, 28. 

July 9, 13. 

Aug. 3, 24. 
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1809. 


1810. 


1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


1815. 


1817. 
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Sept. 14, 17, 21, 24. 

Oct. 1. 

Feb. 22. 

Sept. 6. 

Jan. 10, 13, 20, 24, 27, 31. 

Feb. 10, 17, 21, 24, 28. 

Mar. 3, 7, 10. 

Apr. 7, 28. 

May 5, 16, 23, 30. 

July 4, 11, 25. 

Aug. 1, 4. 

Sept. 26. 

Oct. 17. 

Feb. 20", 23, 27". 

Mar. 6, 13, 16, 20. 

Oct. 16, 30. 

Nov. 2, 5, 9, 13, 16, 20, 23, 27, 30. 

Dec. 4, 7; 11, 14, 18, 21, 28. 

Jan. 1 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: June 6, July 4, 29, Aug. 1, 12. 
Missing: Feb. 22, Mar. 11, Aug. 8, 15, 19, 

22, 26, Sept. 2, 5, 12-Dec. 30. 

Jan. 6, 16. 

Mar. 20, 24, 27, 31. 

Apr. 3, 7, 10, 14, 24. 

May 5, 8, 19. 

Sept. 15. 

Oct. 6. 

Nov. 27. 

Dec. 4. 


Jan. 4 to Dec. 30. 

Missing: Jan. 4, 25, Mar. 8, 15, 29, Apr. 1, 
15, 22, May 20, 27, June 7, Oct. 28- 
Dec. 30. 

July 4. 

Aug. 15. 
Oct. 24. 
Nov. 28. 
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1819. Jan. 1 to Dee. 31. 
Mutilated: Apr. 9, Oct. 29 
Missing: Jan. 1-Mar. 19 Nov. 23, 26, 
Dec. 21, 28. 
1820. Jan. 4, 7, 11, 14, 21, 28. 
Feb. 1, 4, 8, 11. 
June 10. 


[New York] Spirit of ’76, 1809. 
Weekly. Established Feb. 14, 1809, judging from the 
first and only issue located, that of Mar. 28, 1809, no. 7, 
printed by J[ohn] Hardcastle for the proprietors, with 
the title of “Spirit of ’76.” It was of quarto size and 
was an anti-Jeffersonian paper. 
Lib. Congress has Mar. 28, 1809. 


New-York Spy, 1806. 

Weekly. Established Nov. 18, 1806, by John C. 
Totten, with the title of “The New-York Spy.” The 
last issue located is that of Dec. 2, 1806, vol. 1, no. 3. 

A. A. 8. has: 

1806. Nov. 18. 
Dec. 2. 


[New York] Standard of Union, 1813 - 1814. 

Semi-weekly. Established Oct. 5, 1813, with the title 
of ‘The Standard of Union,” printed for Tunis Wortman 
at E[phraim] Conrad’s printing-office. The name of the 
printer disappeared with the issue of Feb. 18, 1814. 
With the issue of Apr. 15, 1814, the paper was printed 
for the Proprietor, by John H. Sherman. The last 
issue located is that of May 6, 1814, vol. 1, no. 62. 

Hist. Soc. Penn. has Oct. 5, 1813-May 6, 1814. N.Y. 
Pub. Lib. has Oct. 8, 22, Dec. 17, 21, 28, 31, 1813; Jan. 7, 
11, Feb. 11, 22-Mar. 4, Apr. 22-29, 1814. Wis. Hist. Soc. 
has Oct. 5, 1813. Western Reserve Hist. Soc. has May 
6, 1814. A.A.S. has: 

1813. Dec. 3, 7, 10,17, 21, 24, 28, 31. 
1814. Jan. 4 to May 3. 
Mutilated: Feb. 15. 
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[New York] Star in the West, 1819. 


Weekly. Established Mar. 13, 1819, judging from the 
first and only issue located, that of May 8, 1819, vol. 1, 
no. 9, entitled “The Star in the West, or Masonic Chron- 
icle,’”? published by Thomas W. Cummings and printed 
by Charles N. Baldwin. 

A. A. 8. has: 


1819. May 8. 


[New York] Statesman, 1812-1813. 


Daily. Established Aug. 20, 1812, with the title of 
“The Statesman,” published by G[arret] C. Tunison, 
for the Proprietor. It succeeded the “New-York Morn- 
ing Post,” although having a new title and new volume 
numbering. It was discontinued with the issue of Aug. 
23, 1813, vol. 1, no. 314. It carried a semi-weekly edition 
for the country under the title of ‘Morning Star,’’ but 
at the beginning of March, 1813 (judging from an adver- 
tisement in the daily issue of Mar. 3, 1813), this title was 
changed to “The Statesman, for the Country.” This 
paper was succeeded by the “ Daily Express.” 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Aug. 20, 1812-Aug. 23, 1813. 
N. Y. Soc. Lib. has Aug. 20, 1812-Aug. 21, 1813. Lib. 
Congress has Aug. 20, 1812-June 30, 1813. Albany 
Inst. has. Aug. 26, 1812-Jan. 1, 1813, fair. 


[New York] Tablet, 1797 - 1798. 


Weekly. Established Oct. 25, 1797, judging from the 
earliest issue located, that of Dec. 13, 1797, vol. 1, no. 8, 
published by Tiebout & Burling (John Tiebout and Thom- 
as Burling), with the title of ‘The Tablet; and Weekly 
Advertiser.”” In April, 1798, the title was shortened to 
“Tablet,” and John Tiebout became sole publisher. 
The last issue located is that of June 27, 1798, vol. 1, no. 
36. 

Long Id. Hist. Soc. has Dec. 13, 1797; Apr. 25, June 
27, 1798. A.A. 8. has: 

1798. Mar. 28”. 
Apr. 4. 
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[New York] Temple of Reason, 1800-1801. 

Weekly. Established Nov. 8, 1800, by Dfennis] 
Driscol, with the title of “‘The Temple of Reason.” It 
was of quarto size, eight pages to an issue, and with 
pagination. Although devoted to expounding the prin- 
ciples of deism, it contained current news and advertise- 
ments and considered itself a newspaper. The first four 
numbers were reprinted in two numbers, omitting the 
political and current news. The paper was suspended 
at New York with the issue of Feb. 7, 1801, and was re- 
sumed at Philadelphia on Apr. 22, 1801. 

Long. Id. Hist. Soc. and Harvard have Nov. 8, 1800- 
Feb. 7, 1801. N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Nov. 8, 15 (reprints), 
22, Dec. 6, 1800-Feb. 7, 1801. 


[New York] Time Piece, 1797 - 1798. 

Tri-weekly. Established Mar. 13, 1797, with the 
title of ‘‘The Time Piece; and Literary Companion,” 
printed by P. Freneau, & A. Menut (Philip Freneau 
signs as editor and mentions Alexander Menut as printer). 
With the issue of Mar. 20, 1797, the words “Time Piece”’ 
in the title were altered to “Time-Piece.”” With the 
issue of Sept. 15, 1797, the partnership was dissolved, the 
paper published by P. Freneau & M. L. Davis, and the 
title shortened to “The Time Piece.” Freneau with- 
drew and with the issue of Mar. 21, 1798, it was published 
by M[atthew] L. Davis & Co. This firm was dissolved 
and with the issue of June 15, 1798, it was published by 
R. Saunders, for the Proprietors. The imprint was 
changed to Robert Saunders, for the Proprietors, with 
June 18, 1798, and the issue of July 9, 1798, shows that 
the proprietors were John D. Burk and Dr. James Smith, 
stating that Burk had been arrested for violation of the 
sedition act. With the issue of July 11, 1798, the paper 
was published for the Proprietors. The last issue located 
is that of Aug. 30, 1798, vol. 3, no. 150. John Wood, in 
his “History of the Administration of John Adams,” 
1802, p. 223, stated that the two editors were arrested 
under the sedition act, and that Burk, knowing that he 
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was an alien, left New York without waiting for the trial, 
and that “The Time Piece” was in consequence dropped. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 13, 1797 - Aug. 30,1798. Lib. 
Congress has Mar. 13, 1797-Aug. 28, 1798. Boston 
Athenzum has Mar. 13, 1797-Aug. 25, 1798. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib. has Mar. 13, 1797-Aug. 18, 1798. Wis. Hist. 
Soc. has Mar. 15, 1797-Aug. 30, 1798, fair. Ga. Hist. 
Soc. has Sept. 18, 1797-May 2, 1798. Harvard has Mar. 
17-May 1, June 12, 16, 21, 30, July 12, Nov. 3-8, 17, 
24, 1797; Jan. 12, 15, 1798. Albany Inst. has Apr. 21- 
Oct. 11, 1797, scattering file. Long Id. Hist. Soc. has 
Aug. 23, Sept. 29, 1797. Phil. Lib. Co. has Jan. 24, Feb. 
5-Apr. 20, 30-May 9, 16, 23-30, June 1, 4, 6, 8, 11, 13, 
20, 1798. A.A.S. has: 
1797. Mar. 17, 20. 

May 12”, 15, 19, 22", 26, 31. 

June 9. 

July 3*. 

Dec. 27". 

1798. Jan. 3, 10, 12, 24. 
Feb. 21. 


[New York] Times, 1813. 


Established Nov. 16, 1813, with the title of ‘The 
Times,”’ printed by Nicholas Van Riper, and published 
by D{avid] Longworth. This initial issue is the only one 
located. Although a magazine from the nature of its 
contents and not regarded by its editor as a newspaper, 
it is here included because of its journalistic title and the 
inclusion of a ‘Department of News.” 

British Museum has Nov. 16, 1813. 


[New York] Town and Country Journal, 1783. 
Weekly. Established Sept. 11, 1783, judging from 
the first and only issue located, that of Dec. 11, 1783, vol. 
1, no. 14, printed by W[illiam] Ross, with the title of 
“The Town and Country Journal; or, the American 
Advertiser. ”’ 
Yale has Dec. 11, 1783. 
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{New York] Turner’s New York Shipping and Commercial 
List, see New-York Shipping and Commercial List. 


[New York] War, 1812-1817. 


Weekly. Established June 27, 1812, with the title of 
“The War,” published, for the editor, by S[amuel] 
Woodworth & Co. The paper was of quarto size, paged, 
provided with title-page and index, and contained chiefly 
war news. The editor was Thomas O’Connor, judging 
from his own statement in “‘The Military Monitor” of 
Sept. 14, 1812, where he states that he edited the first 
ten numbers of “The War,” and by Woodworth’s 
acknowledgment of his assistance in “The War” of 
Sept. 19, 1812, with which issue, moreover, the name of 
S. Woodworth & Co. appeared alone in the imprint. The 
first eight issues, from June 27 to Aug. 15, 1812, were 
reprinted late in 1812, omitting, however, certain cur- 
rent news items. The paper was suspended with the 
issue of Sept. 6, 1814, vol. 3,no. 12. In order to complete 
the record of the war, it was revived in February, 1817, 
and three issues were published, vol. 3, nos. 13, 14, and 
15, only the first of which had a title and imprint: “‘The 
War,” published by Samuel Woodworth and printed by 
C{harles] N. Baldwin. These issues were undated, ex- 
cept that the first contained an announcement dated 
Feb. 24, 1817. 

Lib. Congress and Wis. Hist. Soc. have June 27, 1812 - 
Sept. 6, 1814; and the three nos. in 1817. N. Y. Hist. 
Soc., N. Y. State Lib., and Western Reserve Hist. Soc. 
have June 27, 1812-Sept. 6, 1814. N. Y. Pub. Lib., 
British Museum, Harvard, Hist. Soc. Penn., and Detroit 
Pub. Lib. have June 27, 1812-June 14, 1814. Hist. 
& Philos. Soc. of Ohio has 1812-1814. Ohio State Lib. 
has July 25, 1812-Mar. 22, 1814, fair. Many other 
libraries have partial files. A. A. 8. has: 


1812. June 27 to Dec. 26. 
Title and Index to vol. 1. 
Also reprints June 27 - Aug. 15. 
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1813. Jan. 4 to Dec. 28. 
Title and Index to vol. 2. 
1814. Jan. 4 to Sept. 6. 
Missing: June 21, July 5, 12, Aug. 16, 23, 
Sept. 6. 
1817. Vol. 3, nos. 13, 14. 


[New York] Washington Republican, 1809-1810. 


Weekly. Established July 29, 1809, with the title of 
“Washington Republican; or, True American,” printed 
by T{homas] Hardcastle for the Proprietor. At some 
time between this date and Nov. 25, 1809, the name of 
the printer was omitted, although it continued to be 
printed at 13 Murray street. The last issue located is 
that of Jan. 13, 1810, vol. 1, no. 24. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has July 29, 1809. A. A. S. has: 

1809. Nov. 25. 
1810. Jan. 13. 


New-York Weekly Chronicle, 1795. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of volume 
numbering, of “Mott and Hurtin’s New-York Weekly 
Chronicle,”’ the first issue with the new title of “‘The 
New-York Weekly Chronicle” being that of Apr. 23, 
1795, vol. 1, no. 17, published by William Hurtin, Jun., 
and Andrew Commardinger. The last issue located is 
that of Oct. 1, 1795, vol. 1, no. 40. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Apr. 30-Oct. 11,1795. A.A.S.has: 

1795. July 9. 
Aug. 20, 27. 


[New York] Weekly Inspector, 1806 - 1807. 


Weekly. Established Aug. 30, 1806, with the title of 
“The Weekly Inspector,” published for Thomas Green 
Fessenden, and printed by Hopkins and Seymour (George 
F. Hopkins and Jonathan Seymour). It was of octavo 
size and with eight pages to the issue, but although of 
magazine appearance, it contained current and local 
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news. With the issue of Nov. 29, 1806, the size was in- 
creased to sixteen pages. It was discontinued with the 
issue of Aug. 22, 1807, vol. 2, no. 52. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc., N. Y. State Lib., N. Y. Soc. Lib., Lib. 
Congress, Wis. Hist. Soc., and British Museum have 
Aug. 30, 1806-Aug. 22, 1807. <A. A. 8S. has: 


1806. Nov. 15, 22, 29. 
1807. Jan. 3 to Aug. 22. 
Mutilated: May 30. 
Missing: Jan. 3, 10, 24, Feb. 7, 14, 21. 


New-York Weekly Journal, 1733-1751. 


Weekly. Established Nov. 5, 1733, by John Peter 
Zenger, with the title of ‘‘The New-York Weekly Jour- 
nal.” This initial issue was misprinted Oct. 5, 1733. 
Zenger died July 28, 1746, and presumably the first issue 
after this date was printed by Catherine Zenger, his 
widow, although the earliest issue with her imprint which 
has been located is that of Sept. 1, 1746. At some time 
between Nov. 21 and Dec. 12, 1748, Catherine Zenger 
(sometimes spelled Catharine in the imprint) retired and 
the paper was printed by John Zenger, her step-son. He 
continued the paper until his death in 1751. The last 
issue located is that of Mar. 18, 1751, no. 1017 (mis- 
printed no. 0117). His printing-press and type were 
sold at auction on July 30, 1751, according to an an- 
nouncement in the “‘ New-York Gazette”’ of July 1, 1751, 
which referred to him as “‘lately deceased.” 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Nov. 5, 1733-Sept. 26, 1737; Jan. 
17, 1738-Mar. 5, 1744; Mar. 20, 1749. N. Y. Hist. Soc. 
has Nov. 5, 1733- Aug. 30, 1736; Sept. 13, Dec. 6, 13, 27, 
1736; Jan. 24, 31, Mar. 14, 28s, July 11, 1737; June 12- 
Aug. 7, 21-Sept. 4, Oct. 2, Dec. 18, 25, 1738; Jan. 1- 
15, 29-Feb. 19, Apr. 2, 9, 23-May 14, Aug. 27, 1739; Feb. 
5, Oct. 6, 1740; Jan. 19, 1741; Feb. 22, 1742; Apr. 2, 9, 
Sept. 3, Nov. 19, Dec. 17, 1744; Jan. 28, Feb. 4, 25, Mar. 
11, 25-Apr. 8, June 3, 10, Aug. 5, 27, Sept. 2, 30, Dec. 
16, 1745; Jan. 27, Feb. 10, 17, Mar. 3, Apr. 28, May 19, 
June 9-23, July 28, Sept. 1, Oct. 27, Nov. 24, Dec. 29, 
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1746; Jan. 5, Feb. 2, 17, Mar. 23-Apr. 6, 27, May 18, 25, 
July 6, Aug. 24, 31, Sept. 28, Oct. 12, Nov. 9, Dec. 21, 
1747; Feb. 1-15, Mar. 14, Apr. 4, May 9, June 27, July 
18, Aug. 1, 22, Sept. 19, Dec. 12, 1748; Jan. 2, 9, 23, 30, 
Feb. 13, 27, Mar. 20, Apr. 3s, May 1, 8, June 12, 19, 
July 3, Aug. 28, Sept. 18, 1749; Jan. 2, Feb. 19, 27, Apr. 
2-15, May 9, 28, June 4, July 2, 9, Aug. 20, Sept. 3, 
1750; Jan. 14, Feb. 4, Mar. 18, 1751. Lib. Congress has 
Nov. 5, 1733-Aug. 29, 1737; Jan. 8, 1739; Mar. 3-17, 
1740; Jan. 5, Sept. 28, Dec. 14-28, 1741; Jan. 4-Feb. 22, 
1742. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Nov. 12, 1733-Feb. 2, 1736. 
N. Y. Soc. Lib. has Feb. 18-Mar. 11, 1734. Dartmouth 
has Oct. 21, 1734. Albany Inst. has Mar. 1, 15, 1735. 
Yale has Mar. 29, 1736. A. A. S. has: 


1733. Nov. 5 to Dec. 31. 
1734. Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 
1735. Jan. 6 to Dec. 29. 
1736. Jan. 5 to Dec. 27. 
1737. Jan. 10 to Dec. 26. 

Supplement: Mar. 28. 

Missing: Feb. 7, Apr. 11. 
1738. Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 
Missing: Jan. 9, Nov. 20, Dec. 11. 

1739. Jan. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 

Feb. 5, 12, 19. 

Dec. 24. 
1741. Apr. 20. 

Oct. 18. 
1744, Mar. 5”. 

Apr. 30. 
1746. July 14. 

Oct. 13. 
1747. Feb. 17. 

Mar. 23. 

Sept. 14. 

Oct. 19. 

Dec. 7, 21. 
1748. Jan. 25. 

Feb. 1. 
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Mar. 7. 

May 9, 23, 30. 

June 6, 20, 27. 

July 4, 18, 25. 

Aug. 1, 8, 15, 22, 29. 
Sept. 5, 12, 19, 26. 
Oct. 17, 24, 31. 
Nov. 7, 14. 

Dec. 12, 26. 


1749. Jan. 13. 
May 15, 22. 
June 5, 12, 26. 
July 3, 10, 17, 24, 31. 
Aug. 7, 14, 21, 28. 
Sept. 18, 25. 
Oct. 16. 
Supplement: Jan. 10. 
1750. Feb. 27. 
Mar. 5, 12, 19. 
Apr. 2, 9, 15, 31. 
May 9. 
June 4, 11. 
Aug. 6, 20. 
Sept. 17, 24. 
Oct. 8, 15, 22, 29. 
Nov. 26. 
Dec. 3. 


1751. Jan. 14. 


New York Weekly Messenger, 1811-1813. 

Weekly. Established in December, 1811, judging 
from the earliest issue located, that of June 27, 1812, vol. 
1, no. 29, published by G[leorge] & Riobert] Waite, with 
the title of ‘New York Weekly Messenger.” It was 
of quarto size, and although containing some local news, 
was devoted chiefly to advertising lotteries conducted 
by G. & R. Waite. The last issue located is that of Oct. 
2, 1813, vol. 3, no. 3. 
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A. A. S. has: 
1812. June 27. 
Sept. 5. 
1813. Oct. 2. 


New-York Weekly Museum, 1788 - 1817. 


Weekly. A continuation, without change of number- 
ing, of “‘The Impartial Gazetteer,” the first issue with 
the new title of “The New-York Weekly Museum” 
being that of Sept. 20, 1788, no. 19, published by Harris- 
son and Purdy (John Harrisson and Stephen Purdy, Jun.). 
It was of quarto size, in May 1789 was changed to folio, 
and with the issue of June 20, 1789, was reduced to quarto. 
With the issue of May 7, 1791, the partnership was dis- 
solved and the paper published by John Harrisson. With 
the issue of May 14, 1791, the title was altered to “The 
Weekly Museum,” and with June 23, 1798, to “ Weekly 
Museum.” John Harrisson died Aug. 13, 1804, and 
with the issue of Oct. 6, 1804, the paper was published for 
the Proprietor. With the issue of Aug. 17, 1805, the 
title was changed to “New-York Weekly Museum.” 
With the issue of Feb. 15, 1806, it was published by 
Marglare]t Harrisson, who stated that she had been the 
proprietor since her husband’s death. Margaret Harris- 
son died Mar. 22, 1808, and with the issue of Apr. 2, 
1808, the paper was published by her son C. Harrisson 
(changed to Charles Harrisson with the issue of Apr. 20, 
1811). With the issue of May, 9, 1812, the paper was 
purchased and published by James Oram, who started 
a new series volume numbering and slightly altered the 
title to ‘The New-York Weekly Museum.” With the 
issue of May 7, 1814, Oram started an octavo series, with 
a new numbering and with eight pages to the issue, and 
changed the title to ‘New-York Weekly Museum, or 
Polite Repository of Amusement and Instruction.” The 
issues from May 7 to June 4, 1814, had advertising covers 
entitled “The Advertiser, attached to the New-York 
Weekly Museum.” With the issue of May 6, 1815, the 
word “The” was inserted at the beginning of the title 
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and the size was increased to sixteen pages. The last 
issue with this title was that of Apr. 26, 1817, vol. 5, no. 
26, after which the title was changed to “The Ladies’ 
Weekly Museum,” which see. The octavo volumes, 
from 1814 to 1817, had title-pages and indexes. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 3-24, Apr. 18-May 9, June 
6-Nov. 14, 1789; Jan. 2-Dec. 25, 1790; Apr. 16, 1791- 
Apr. 26, 1817. Lib. Congress has Sept. 20, 1788-May 
2, July 25, 1789; Apr. 30, 1791-Apr. 27, 1805; May 8, 
1813-Apr. 26, 1817. Wis. Hist. Soc. has July 7-Nov. 
10, 1792, scattering file; Jan. 5, 1793-Nov. 24, 1794; 
Jan. 3, 1795-May 25, 1799; May 16, 1801-Mar. 11, 
1809; Jan. 2, 1811-Apr. 30, 1814; May 6, 1815-Apr. 27, 
1816. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Sept. 20, 1788-May 9, 1789; 
Jan. 5, 1793-July 4, 1795; Jan. 7, 1797-Dec. 27, 1800; 
Mar. 21, July 11, Aug. 28, Sept. 4, 1801; Oct. 16, 30, Nov. 
20, 1802; Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1803, fair; Jan. 7, 1804-Dec. 
31, 1808: Jan. 7-Feb. 4, Mar. 3, Apr. 29, July 15, Aug. 12, 
Oct. 21-Nov. 4, 1809; Feb. 17, Mar. 3, 24, 31, Apr. 14, 
May 5, 1810; Feb. 9-Dec. 28, 1811; Feb. 8, 1812-Dec. 
26, 1812; Jan. 2, 1813-Apr. 23, 1814, fair. N. Y. Soc. 
Lib. has Jan. 11, 1794-June 10, 1797; May 7, 1814-Sept. 
23, Oct. 25, Nov. 25, Dec. 23, 1815; Feb. 10-17, Apr. 20, 
May 4, 1816; Feb. 1-Mar. 8, 1817. Harvard has 
June 23, 1791; Apr. 1, 8, June 3-17, July 1, 15, Aug. 26, 
1797; Jan. 13, 1798; Apr. 26, Nov. 22, 1800-July 24, 
1802, scattering file; Jan. 8, July 30, 1803; Feb. 4, 1804; 
June 29, 1805. Yale has Oct. 11, 1788; Dec. 31, 1808; 
July 15, 22, 1809; Jan. 13, Aug. 4, 11, Sept. 1, 15, 29, 
Oct. 13, Dec. 20, 1810; Jan. 4, 1811-Apr. 20, 1816. N. 
J. Hist. Soc. has Jan. 5, 1793; July 26, 1794; Apr. 23, July 
16-30, Aug. 13, 20, 1796; Jan. 7-Aug. 5, 1797, scattering 
file. N.Y. State Lib. has Feb. 6- Dec. 3, 1796. Boston 
Pub. Lib. has Dec. 7, 1799-Oct. 25, 1800. Long Id. 
Hist. Soc. has July 24, 1790; Aug. 13-Dec. 24, 1808. 
Hist. Soc. Penn. has Jan. 3, 1795- Dec. 31, 1796. Prince- 
ton has May 15, 1813-Apr. 23, 1814. A. A. S. has: 

1788. Oct. 18. 
Nov. 22, 29. 
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1789. 


1790. 


1791. 


1792. 


1793. 


1794, 


1795. 


1796. 
1797. 


New York. 


Dec. 6. 

Feb. 28. 

Apr. 4. 

Oct. 31. 

Nov. 14. 

Jan. 16". 

Mar. 6, 27. 

Apr. 17. 

May 8. 

June 12, 26. 

July 3, 17, 24. 

Aug. 21. 

Sept. 11. 

Oct. 9, 16, 23. 

Nov. 13. 

July 30. 

Aug. 6, 13, 27. 

Nov. 5. 

Apr. 14. 

May 5, 12. 

June 2. 

July 21, 28. 

Aug. 18. 

Sept. 29. 

Nov. 5. 

Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
Mutilated: Feb. 9, Aug. 3, Sept. 14. 


Missing: Apr. 6, 20, 27, May 4, 11, 18, 25 


Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Mutilated: Jan. 4. 


Missing: Feb. 22, Mar. 1, 8, 15, Apr. 26, 
May 17, June 14, July 19, 26, Aug. 9, 16, 


Sept. 27, Dec. 13, 20, 27. 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
Mutilated: June 27. 
Missing: Jan. 3-May 9. 
Jan. 2 to Dee. 31. 
Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 
Mutilated: Sept. 2, Dec. 16. 
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1799. 


1800. 


1801. 


1802. 
1803. 


1804. 


1805. 


1806. 


1807. 
1808. 
1809. 


1810. 
1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


Missing: June 24- Aug. 26, Sept. 9- Dec. 9, 
23. 
Aug. 17, 31. 
Nov. 2, 9, 16, 23”, 30. 
Dec. 7”, 14, 21”, 28. 
Jan. 4, 25. 
Apr. 5, 12. 
June 14. 
July 5. 
Aug. 30. 
Nov. 15”. 
Apr. 18. 
June 6, 13, 20. 
July 4. 
Aug. 8, 22. 
Dec. 12. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
New Year’s Address: Jan. 1. 
Jan. 7 to Dec. 29. 
New Year’s Address: Jan. 1. 
Jan. 5 to Dec. 28. 
New Year’s Address: Jan. 1. 
Missing: Aug. 3. 
Jan. 4 to Dec. 27. 
Missing: Feb. 15, May 24, 31, June 7, 14, 
July 26, Aug. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 

Jan. 3 to Dec. 26. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 31. 
Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 

Missing: Oct. 7 - Dec. 30. 
May 5. 
Jan. 4 to Dec. 26. 

Missing: Jan. 4-June 13. 
Jan. 2 to Dec. 25. 

Missing: Feb. 13, Mar. 6-27, Apr. 10, May 
1, 8, 22, June 19, July 3, 17-Sept. 4, 
Oct. 2-23, Dec. 4, 18. 

Jan. 1, 8, 22, 29. 
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Feb. 5, 19, 26. 
Mar. 12, 19. 
Apr. 2, 30. 
July 23. 

1815. Jan. 7 to Dec. 30. 

Missing: Jan. 7-Feb. 4, 18-Apr. 29, Dec. 
16. 

1816. Jan. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Feb. 3, 10, 17, 24. 
Mar. 2, 9, 16. 
Apr. 6, 13, 20, 27. 
Sept. 21. 

1817. Jan. 11, 18. 


New York Weekly Observer, 1811. 


Weekly. The only issue located is that of Sept. 29, 
1811, no. 37, published every Sunday morning by Jona- 
than Elliot, with the title of “The New York Weekly 
Observer.”’ It was evidently a continuation of “The 
Observer.” 

Lib. Congress has Sept. 29, 1811. 


New-York Weekly Post-Boy, 1743 - 1747. 


Weekly. Established Jan. 4, 1743, judging from the 
date of the earliest issue located, that of Feb. 1, 1743, 
no. 5, printed by James Parker with the title of ‘The 
New-York Weekly Post-Boy.” It was a paper of quarto 
size, but with the issue of July 25, 1744, was enlarged to 
folio. The last issue with this title was that of Jan. 12, 
1747, no. 208, and with the succeeding issue it was 
changed to “The New-York Gazette, revived in the 
Weekly Post-Boy,”’ which see. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has July 25, Aug. 8, 15, Oct. 17, 1743; 
Jan. 2, 1744-Jan. 12, 1747. N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Aug. 
6, 1744-Jan. 12, 1747. Hist. Soc. Penn. has Feb. 1, 
1743; Apr. 25, 1743, postscript; July 9, 1744-Jan. 12, 
1747, fair. Phil. Lib. Co. has Sept. 10, 1744-Jan. 12, 
1747. Wis. Hist. Soc. has Mar. 24, Apr. 7-May 12, 26, 
June 2, 1746. Lib. Congress has Aug. 20, 1744; May 26, 
1746. N. Y. State Lib. has Feb. 17s, 1746. Boston 
Pub. Lib. has July 21, Aug. 17, 31, 1746. 
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[New York] Weekly Visitor, 1802-1805. 

Weekly. Established Oct. 9, 1802, with the title of 
“The Weekly Visitor, or, Ladies’ Miscellany,” published 
by Ming & Young (Alexander Ming and William Young), 
who announced that they had just purchased the “ New- 
York Journal.” It was of quarto size, paged, with 
eight pages to the issue, and each volume had a title- 
page and index. Although a magazine in appearance, 
it contained current news, death notices, and advertise- | 
ments. Young died Sept. 15, 1805, and in the issue of 
Oct. 1, 1805, vol. 3, no. 52, it was stated that the paper 
was “suspended for a few weeks.”’ 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. has Oct. 9, 1802-Oct. 1, 1805. N. Y. 
State Lib. has Oct. 9, 1802-Dec. 10, 1803. N. Y. Pub. 
Lib. has May 25, June 15, 1805. A. A.S. has: 

1802. Oct. 9 to Dec. 31. 
Missing: Oct. 9. 
1803. Jan. 8 to Dec. 31. 
Mutilated: Apr. 23, May 14, July 30, 
Aug. 20, Dec. 10. 
Missing: Dec. 17, 24, 31. 


{New York] Weekly Visitor, 1817 - 1820+. 
Weekly. Established Nov. 1, 1817, printed and pub- , 
lished by Alexander Ming, with the title of “The Weekly 
Visitor, and Ladies’ Museum.” It continued, but with 
new volume numbering, ‘‘The Ladies’ Weekly Museum,” 
and like that publication, could only be considered a 
newspaper since it carried current news and marriage 
and death notices. It was of octavo size, contained six- 
teen numbered pages to the issue, and had title-page and 
index. With the issue of May 6, 1820, it was printed 
and published by Alexander Ming, and edited by “ Jona- 
than Newstyle.”’ With the issue of July 15, 1820, it was 
printed by Alexander Ming, Jun., and edited by Alexan- i 
der Ming. Continued until after 1820. 
N. Y. Hist. Soc. has May 2, 1818-Oct. 28, 1820. Wis. 
Hist. Soc. has May 2-Oct. 24, 1818. N. Y. Soc. Lib. 
has May 2-Oct. 24, 1818. A. A. S. has: 
1817. Nov. 1 to Dec. 27. 
1818. Jan. 3 to Apr. 11. 
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[New York] Western Star, 1812-1813. 


Weekly. Established May 16, 1812, with the title 
of “The Western Star, and Harp of Erin,” published, 
for the proprietors, by G[ ] Douglas. It was of 
quarto size, with pagination and eight pages to the issue. 
Although devoted primarily to Irish interests, it contained 
a considerable amount of current news. With the issue 
of May 23, 1812, G. Douglas is given as publisher without 
mention of the proprietors, and with Sept. 12, 1812, he is 
given in the imprint as editor. The paper was discon- 
tinued with the issue of May 1, 1813, vol. 1, no. 51. The 
volume was provided with a title-page and index. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. and Boston Pub. Lib. have May 16, 
1812-May 1, 1813. Riggs Lib., Georgetown, has May 
30, 1812-May 1, 1813. A.A.S. has: 

1813. Jan. 16. 
Feb. 20. 


[New York] Weyman’s New-York Gazette, 1759, see under 


New-York Gazette [Weyman’s]. 


[New York] Wood’s New-York Sale Report and Price Cur- 
rent, 1820. 


Weekly. A continuation of the “New-York Public 
Sale Report,” although when the change of title occurred 
cannot be told from the only two issues located, Feb. 5 
and 19, 1820, vol. 7, nos. 5 and 7, entitled “‘Wood’s New- 
York Sale Report and Price Current,’ published by John 
Wood. It was of quarto size, with eight pages to the 


issue. 
Mass. Hist. Soc. has Feb. 5, 19, 1820. 


[New York] Youth’s News Paper, 1797. 


Weekly. Established Sept. 30, 1797, with the title 
of “The Youth’s News Paper,’”’ printed by J[acob] S. 
Mott, for the Editor, and Clharles] Smith. It was of 
octavo size, eight pages to the issue and with pagination. 
The last issue located is that of Nov. 4, 1797, no. 6. 

N. Y. Pub. Lib. has Sept. 30-Nov. 4, 1797. N. Y. 
Hist. Soc. has Oct. 14, 1797. 
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INDEX. 


A. 


Adams, Abigail (Smith), 113, 131, 
147, 148, 172. 

Adams, Abigail Smith, 175. 

Adams, Ann (Harrod), 84 

Adams, George W., 176. 

Adams, John, letter to T. Pickering, 
83; "Discourses on Davila,” 
102, 126, 128; election of 1800, 
127, 128: “History of Adminis- 
tration,” and “Narrative of the 
Suppression,”’ 167, 170; com- 

ilation of speeches, 175. 

A s, John, educator, 319. 

Adams, John Q., 83, 84, 149, 159, 
173, 366; library, 91; contribu- 
tions to Port Foli 0, 138, 141, 157; 
Address, Mass. Char. Fire Soc. 
167, 172; opposes statue to Wash- 
ington, 171. 

Adams, Louisa Catherine (John- 
son), 87n. 

Adams, Thomas B., Letters to 
William Smith Shaw, 1799-1823, 
83; sketch of, 83; library, 95, 119, 
130, 158; on classics, 100; law 
practice, 131, 159, 164; on Jeffer- 
son’s election, 143; on study of 
law, 152 

Addison, , 144. 

a Register, ” file acquired, 


a. Lorenzo de, 340. 

Alden, ay Fund, 294; gift, 
298; le 

“ Alexandri Gavette, ” file ac- 
289. 

Allen, Andrew, 144. 

Allen, Charles D. , ““ American Book- 
lates, ’’ 306. 
en, Katharine legacy, 300. 

Almanacs, notable collection, 287, 
305, and size, 307. 

Alvarado, Pedro de, 341. 

Ambrosetti, Juan B., death an- 
nounced, 280. 

American Antiquarian Society, 
meetings, and members present, 


1, 275; members elected, 2, 276; 
luncheons, 3, 279; Council re- 
rts, 4, 280; Art Museum gift 
or Salisbury mss., 4; stack ex- 
tension, 5, 281; distant members, 
7; portraits deposited, 7; obitu- 
aries, 10, 290; officers, elected, 
276; funds, insufficient, 280; 
Davis legacy, ublications, 
281, 283; 
ened 282; 3; 
notable collections, 286. 
American Historical Association, 
meetings of, to enlarge A. A. 8. 
activities, 7. 
American imprints, notable col- 
— 285, 302, 308, and size of, 


Ames, Fisher, 20, 109. 
Amherst, N. H., “Cabinet,” 303. 
Appleton, Nathan, gift, 298. 
Appleton, Thomas  34n; on J. G. 
gswell, 39. 
Architecture, Prehistoric South- 
— 67; religious structures, 


“Arkansas Gazette,”’ file acquired, 
Arkwright Richard, Stuart’s 


Arnold, Hlisabeth, 163. 
Athens, democracy in, 359. 
Atlases, collection, size of, 307. 
“ Aurora,” 124, 125, 127, 128, 146, 
153, 158. 
B. 


Baer, George, 146. 

Balch, Thomas W., gift, 300. 
Baldwin, Simeon E, gift, 299. 
Balkan States, democratic policies, 


364. 

Baltimore, “‘Federal Republican,” 
file acquired, 304. 

Bancroft, Aaron, 176. 

Bancroft, George, founder of Round 
Hill School, 18; sketch of, 24, 41; 
on advanced students, 58. 

Bancroft, Jane, 29. 
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Bangs, Edward D., legacy, 298. 

Barlow, Joel, 104. 

Barnard, Mrs. Lucy, 46 

Barros Arana, Diego, ‘‘ Proceso de 
Pedro de Valdivia,” 340, 357. 

Barrymore, Earl of, Stuart’s por- 
trait, 7. 

Bass, Job, 125. 

Bassett, John S., The Round Hill 
School, 18. 

Bates, Albert C., gift, 293. 

Bates, Isaac C., 53. 

Baxter, James P., Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence, re- 
elected, 277; gift, 300. 

Beale, Benjamin, 173. 


Beckley, John, 160; “Address to| 


the People,” 150. 

Beecher, Lyman, 335. 

Beechey, Sir William, portrait, 7. 

Belfast, Me., J. G. Cogswell on, 20. 

Beyens, Napoléon E. L. J. M. A., 
baron, 372. 

Bibles, Saur editions, 285; American 
collection, 285, 305, and size, 307. 

Bigelow, John P., legacy, 298. 

Bird, Shippen E., 131. 

Bishop, Abraham, 170. 

Blakeslee, George H., Will Democ- 
racy Alone Make the World 
Safe, 358. 

Bliss, Eugene F., gift, 299. 


Bloomfield, Robert, ‘‘Farmer’s 
150. 

“Blutige Schau-Platz,’’ 285. 

Bode, G. H., 56. 


Bolshevism, 368. 

Bookbinding Fund, 294. 

Bookdealers, catalogues, 286, and 
size of collection, 307. 

Bookplates, acquired, 8, 288, 306. 

“Boston Investigator,” file ac- 
quired, 303. 

“Boston Transcript,”’ 5. 

Bourdon, Georges, 372. 

—s* Charles P., 2, 278; gift, 

Bowen, Clarence W., 278; Council- 
lor, re-elected, 277. 

Bridgman, George, 46. 

Brigham, Clarence S., 6; Biblio- 

aphy of American Newspapers, 
. VII, 177, and Pt. VIII, 375; 

appreciation of, 284; Librarian’s 
report, 301; count of library, 307, 
and list of donors, 309. 

Bronson, Enos, 166. 


American Antiquarian Society. 


[Oct., 


Brown, Andrew, 96; libel upon 
Dallas, 159. 

Brown, Moses, Stuart’s portrait, 7 

Buckingham, Joseph T., 176. 

Bullock, Augustus G., gift, 299. 

Bulow, Heinrich W., von, 171. 

Burke, Edmund, 174. 

Burns, Mary, 143, 144. 

Burns, Robert, 143, 144. 

Burr, Aaron, 323; “Narrative of 
the Suppression,” 167, 170, 172. 

Burton, Clarence M., gift, 300. 

Bushnell, Horace, 278. 


C. 
“Cabinet,’’ file acquired, 303. 
ain, , 163. 
Calhoun, John C., 335. 
Calvete de Estrella, Juan C., 
de Pizarro en el Peru,’ 
39. 


Canada, almanacs, 306. 

Carbajal, Francisco, 340. 

Carroll, Charles, 87. 

“Cartas de Indias,’ 340, 357. 

Casas, Bartolomé de las, 341. 

Cato, pseud., 128. 

“‘Caucus,’’ quoted, 127. 

Centennial Fund, 295; addition, 280. 

Central America, Audience of the 
Confines, jurisdiction, 337. 


Champlin, Christopher G., legacy 
298. 

Chandler, George, Fund, 6, 294; 
gift, 299. 

Chapman, Nathaniel, ‘Select 


Speeches,” announced, 174. 

Charles V., established Audience of 
the Confines, 337. 

Charles, Archduke of Austria, 98. 

Charless, Joseph, 304. 

Chase, Samuel, 120. 

Chatham, William P., Earl of, 174. 

Chatham, pseud., 128, 129. 

Cheetham, James, 167n; “Nine 
letters,’’ 171. 

Chew, Benjamin, 97. 

China, autocracy, 371. 

Cincinnati, “Philanthropist,” 304. 

“Cincinnati Gazette,” file acquired, 
288. 

Civil War, collection, size of, 307. 

Clark, Edward, 62. 

Clark, Jared, 46. 

Clark, William, 46. 

Clarke School for the Deaf, North- 
ampton, 62. 

Cleveland, Grover, 366. 
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Cliff-dwellers, Prehistoric South- 
western Architecture, 67. 

Clinton, DeWitt, 171. 

Coale, Edward, 122. 

Cobbett, William 90; “‘Porcupine’s 
Gazette,” 96; 
132. 

Cockade, style, 146. 

Cogswell, Joseph G., founder of 
Round Hill School, 18; sketch of, 
20, 39, 49, 53; on Northampton 
people, 33; on Mrs. T. Shepherd, 
45 


Cogswell, Mary (Gilman), 20. 

“Coleccion Inéditos 
para la Historia de Espafia,” 
340, 357. 

Collection and Research Fund, 244. 

College material, size of collection, 
307. 

“Commercial Gazette,”’ 158. 

“Concord Statesman,” file ac- 
quired, 289. 

Connecticut, almanacs, 306; west- 
ern lands, 369. 

Connecticut Historical Society, ear- 
ly diaries, 278. 

Cooper, James Fenimore, 335. 

Cooper, Thomas, 119, 128, 153. 

Copley, John S., portrait, 7. 

Corey, Mrs. Deloraine P., gifts, 300. 

Cotes, Francis, portrait, 7. 

Council reports, 4,280; special meet- 


ing, 8. 

Coxe, Charles D., 133. 

Coxe, Tench, 103, 134. 

Cranch, Mary (Smith), 87. 

Cranch, William, 87, 89, 90. 

Crimean war, 363, 364. 

Cristy, Austin P., gift, 299. 

Cunningham, Henry W., Council 
report, 4; entertains members of 
Society, 3; Councillor, re-elected, 
277; gifts, 299, 305. 


D. 


“Daily Chronicle,” 
file acquired, 304. 
Dale, Richard, 107. 
—— Andrew J., 146, 153, 159, 
Davila, Arrigo C., “History of the 
Civil Wars of France,” 102. 
Davis, Andrew McfF., presides, 
semi-annual meeting, 2; Vice- 
re-elected, 276; gifts, 


Philadelphia, 


Index. 


“Rush Light,” | D 
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Davis, Charles H., gift, 299. 

Davis, Edward L., gifts, 298, 299. 

Davis, Horace, legacy, 280, 292, 
293, 300; gift, 299. 

Davis, Isaac, gifts, 298, 299. 

_— Isaac and Edward L., Fund, 


Davis, John and Eliza, Fund, 294. 
Davis, John C. B., gift, 299. 

Dawkins, Henry, engraver, 302. 
58, 319, 321, 323, 


Decius, pseud., 127. 

Delafond, John, printer, 303. 

Demetrius Phalereus, 135. 

Democracy, Will Democracy Alone 
Make the World Safe, 358. 

Dennie, Joseph, 97, 126, 152, 160, 
169; editor U. S. Gazette, 124n, 
157, and Port Folio, 130n, 138, 
139, 142, 147, 159, 161. 

Stade Henry F., member, elected, 


Dewey, Charles A., 53. 

Dewey, Francis H., [1], Fund, 294; 
legacy, 299 

Dewey, Francis H., [2], Councillor 
re-elected, 277; gift, 299. 

Dexter, Daniel, 39. 

Dexter, Franklin B., Student Life 
at Yale College (1795-1817), 
278, 318; gift, 300. 

Dexter, Samuel, 127. 

Dexter, Samuel, 39. 

Diaries, 278, 319, 325, 328, 331, 332. 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal, 341. 

Dickerson, Mahlon, 153, 166. 

Dickins, Asbury, bookseller, 136, 
138, 139, 145, 148, 161. 

Directories, collection 
286, and size, 307. 

Dodge, Eliza D., Fund, 295; legacy, 


acquired, 


Doolittle, Amos, engraver, 334. 

Dorrance, John, Case vs. A. Fenner, 
170n. 

Dover, N. H., “Morning Star,” 
304. 


Duane, William, 119, 124n, 153, 
158, 160, 169. 

Dunlap, William, printer, 302. 

= Theodore F., obituary, 


Dwight, Timothy, Student Life at 
Yale Colle under the first 
President Dwight (1795-1817), 
318. 
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E. 
Edes, Henry H., appointed teller, 2; 
ift, 300 


ift, 

Jonathan, 318. 

“Edwy and Elgiva,’” 150, 151, 
163n. 

Eliot, Samuel A., 20. 

Eliot, William H., 20. 

—_ George E., Fund, 294; legacy, 


Eno, Henry C., book plate col- 
lection, 306. 

Ephrata press, 285, 302. 

al Recorder,” 
quired, 304. 

Everett, Edward, 20, 21, 26; gift, 
298. 

Ewing, Samuel, 129, 131, 166. 


file ac- 


F. 

Fabius, pseud., 141. 

Fairbanks, Jason, trial, 161. 

“Farmer’s Boy,” 150. 

“‘Farmer’s Museum,” 96. 

Farwell, John W., gift, 305. 

“Federal Republican,” file ac- 

uired, and noticed, 304. 

Federalist party, 120, 124, 127, 132, 
133, 135, 163, 166, 304, 323. 

— American conception, 

0. 

Fellenberg, Philipp E. von, school, 
22, 27, 54. 

Fenner, Arthur, J. Dorrance vs., 
170n. 

Fenno, John, 124. 

Fenno, John W., 125. 

Fernandez de Palencia, Diego (El 
Palentino), ‘Primera Parte, His- 
toria del Perd,”’ 339, 340, 357. 

Fewkes, Jesse Walter, Types of 
Prehistoric Southwestern Archi- 
tecture, 67. 

Fiske, John, on federation, 370. 

Folsom, George, gift, 298. 

Ford, Worthington C., Secretary 
for Domestic Correspondence, 
re-elected, 277. 

Foster, William E., appointed tel- 
ler, 2. 

France, revolution, 90, 126; En- 
voys opposed, 116, 124, 157; de- 
mocracy in, 362, 363. 

Frederick William III, 93. 

French, Charles E., legacy, 299. 

Fries, John, trial, 90, 94, 112. 


[Oct., 


G. 


Gage, Homer, Auditor, re-elected, 
= and report, 297; gifts, 293, 
305. 

Gainsborough, Thomas, portrait, 7. 

Gallatin, Albert, 325. 

Garcia Peldez, Francisco de P., 338. 

Garver, Austin S., gift, 299. 

Gasca, Pedro de la, Some Unpub- 
lished Letters of, Relating to the 
Conquest of Peru, 336, chrono- 
logical list, 343, sources, 339, 
translations, 348, and _biblio- 

graphy, 357. 

Gaskill, George A., member, elected, 
2; nominating committee, 276. 

Gay, Eben, 160, 169. 

Gay, Ernest L., gift, 6; death 
announced, 8; obituary, 10; life 
membership, 293. 

Gay, Frederick L., gift of “Records 
of the Council for N. E.”’, 289. 

Gay, Mrs. Frederick L., gift, 6. 

Genealogy, collection acquired, 5, 
285, and size, 307. 

Gentz, Friedrich von, “Origin of 
Amer. Revolution,” 136, 137, 
139, 142. 

Georgia, University of, 323. 

Germany, gymnasium  require- 
ments, 28, 54, 60; imperialism, 
369, 371. 

Gerry, Elbridge, 148. 

Gill, Moses, 93. 

Gilman, John T., 20. 

Gilman, Mary, 20. 

Goethe, Johann W. von, 22. 

Gore, Christopher, ‘‘ Manlius,” 
141n. 

Gould, James, 322. 

Grant, Ulysses 8., 366. 

Gray, William, 21. 

Great Britain, ‘“ View of the Con- 
troversy between Gr. Brit. and 
her Colonies,”’ 302; democratic 
policy, 363, 368. 

Green, Andrew H., legacy, 299. 

Green, John, gift, 298. 

Green, Samuel A., Vice-President, 
re-elected, 276; gift, 300. 

Green, Samuel S., Councillor, re- 
elected, 277; gift, 299. 

Greene, Richard W., life member- 
ship, 293. 

Guatemala, Audience of the Con- 
fines, 337. 

Gurney, Francis, 120. 
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Gutiérrez de Santa Clara, Pedro, 
“Historia de la Guerras Civiles 
del Peru,”’ 339, 357. 


H. 

Hague Congress, 371. 
all, Granville Stanley, Councillor, 
re-elected, 277. 

Hamilton, Alexander, 168. 

“Hampshire Gazette,” 
quired, 303. 

Hanson, Alexander C., 304. 

Hapgood, Herbert L., 305. 

Harrod, Ann, 84. 

Harrod, John 84. 

Hart, Samuel, death announced, 8; 
obituary li. 

Harvard College, Commission on 
Western History, 7; faculty re- 
formers, 24, 25; requirements 
1825, 60 61; student life, 278, 
318, 319; S. Amer. newspapers 
exchanged, 289. 

Haugwitz, Christian A. H. K. von, 
count, 93. 

Haven, Frances W., Fund, 295; 
legacy, 299. 

Haven, Samuel F., Fund, 294; 
legacy, 299. 

Haynes, George H., Publication 

ramittee, re-elected, 277. 

Hemphill, Joseph, 165 

Henry, , Capt., 88, 96. 

Henshaw, Samuel, 46. 

Hentz, N. M., 30, 55. 

Herrera, Diego de, 337. 

Hill, Benjamin T., Auditor, re- 
elected, 277, and report, 297; 
Life at Harvard, 278, 318. 

Hinckley, Samuel, 53. 

Hoffman, Samuel V., gift, 300. 

Hollingsworth, Levi, 103, 160, 169. 

Hollingsworth, Zebulon, 87. 

Holmes, Abiel, 278. 

Hopkins, Lemuel, 105. 

Hopkinson, Joseph, 144, 166. 

Hoppner, John, portraits, 7. 


file ac- 


Howe, Mrs., 34. 
Hudson, Thomas, potrait, 7. 
Hunnewell, James F., Fund, 295; 


gift, 299. 
Hunt, Ebenezer, 53. 
Hunt, John, 46. 
Hymn books, collection, size of, 307. 


I. 


Indians, Some Observations on, 
302. 


Index. 
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Indies, Council of the, 337, 340. 

Ingersoll, Charles J., 162, 163; 
a and Elgiva,” 150, 151, 

Ingersoll, Jared, 97, 138, 142. 

Israel, Israel, 129, 133. 

Italy, democracy i in, 360, 364, 369. 

Ives, Levi S., 53. 


J. 


see Republican party. 
, John, 1 138. 

Je erson, Thomas, 118, 136, 143, 
325, 366. 

Charles, Lord Hawkes- 
u 

Timothy, 46 

Johnson, Caroline, 132. 

Johnson, Joshua, 87, 88. 

Johnson, Mrs. Joshua, 87, 88. 

Johnson, Louisa Catherine, 87n. 

Johnson, Thomas, 87, 88, 169. 

Jones, William, 120. 

Jourdan, Jean B. comte, 91. 

Journalism, collection’ acquired, 
287, 303. 

Junius Americanus, pseud., 123, 
126, 128, 129. 

Jusserand, Jules, member, elected, 
276. 


Key, Philip B., 87, 121. 
Kingsley, James L., 323. 
Kinnicutt, Lincoln N., gift, 300. 
Kittera, J. Wilkes, 144. 

Kurtz, Alice W., 286. 


L. 


Lambart, Richard, System 
of Military Discipline,” 302. 

Lane, William C., 278. 

Lantzinger, ——, 162. 

Lattimer, r 

Lawrence, Sir a portraits, 7. 

Lawrence, William, gift, 300. 

“Lay Preacher,” 129. 

Lee, 135. 

Lee, J hn T., member, elected, 

Legal "early American 
lection, 308, and size, 307. 

Leib, Michael, 133. 

Lely, Sir Peter, portraits, 7. 

Lenox, James, gift, 298. 

Levy, Moses, 153. 

Lewis, Eleanor — (Custis), 89. 


Librarian, report 
Librarian’ s and ae Fund, 294. 
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Library of Congress, depository 
cards, 287. 

Library of the Society, mss. ar- 
ranged, 4; genealogical additions, 
5; appropriations reduced, 281; 
ah, 282; volumes counted, 
285, 307; notable additions, 285. 

Lieper, Thomas, 166. 

Life Membership Fund, 295. 

Lincoln, Levi, Legacy Fund, 295; 
gift, and legacy, 298. 

— , Nancy, gift, and legacy, 

Lincoln, Waldo, 278; resigns chair 
to A. McF. Davis, 2; presides, 
275; President, re-elected, 276; 
entertains members of Society, 
279; Council report, 280; death 
announced of J. B. Ambrosetti, 
280; oes summary, 282, 306; 


gift, 

Lind, Jenny, 30. 

Little, Charles C., gift, 298. 

Littlefield, George E., 305. 

Local history, collection increased, 
286, 301, and size, 307. 

Lombard, Herbert E., appointed 
teller, 2; book plate collection 
increased, 8, 288, 306. 

Lépez de Cerrato, Alonzo, 338. 

“Louisana Gazette,” 304. 

Love, William De L., nominating 
committee, 276. 

Lyman, Anne J. (Robbins), on 
Round Hill School, 32. 

Lyman, Joseph, 53. 

Lyttleton, Thomas, 2d Baron, 174. 


M. 


Maccarty, Nathaniel, legacy, 298. 

McFarland, William, 298 

McKean, Joseph B., 154. 

McKean, Robert, 149. 

McKean, Thomas, 103, 113, 117, 
148, 155, 325. 

Macon, Nathaniel, 135. 

Madison, James, 304. 

Maldonado, Alonzo de, 337, 338. 

Manlius, pseud., see Gore, Christo- 


pher. 

Manuscripts, Thomas and Salisbu: 
papers arranged, 4; “Recor 
of the Council for N. E.,”” 289. 

Maps, collections arranged, 287. 

Marsh, Ebenezer G., 326. 

Marsh, Henry A.., gift, 299. 

Marshall, John, 133, 140. 

Martin, Luther, 87. 


[Oct., 


Mason, John T., 87. 

Mason, Stevens T., 87 

Massachusetts, alamanacs, 306. 

Mather, Cotton, works acquired, 
285. 

Mather, Increase, works acquired, 
285 


Mather family, library, 308, and 
size, 307. 

Medina, José T., ‘‘Coleccién de 
Hist. de Chile,’’ 339. 

Meigs, Josiah, professor at Yale 
322, and president of Univ. of 
Georgia, 323. 

Membrefio, Alberto, member, 
elected, 276. 

Mercer, John F., 121. 

Merrick, Pliny, gift, 298. 

Merriman, Daniel, legacy, 300. 

Merry, Robert, 163n. 

Merry, Mrs. Robert, 163. 

Mexico, Some Early American 
Pioneers, 63; almanacs, 306; 
Gasca’s letters to authorities, 337. 

Mierken, Peter, 154. 

“Military Discipline, Abridgment, ”’ 
1690, 285. 

“Military Discipline, New System 
302. 

Milla y Vidaurre, José, 338. 

“Missouri Gazette,” file acquired, 
288, and noticed, 304. 

Monroe, James, 366. 

Monroe Doctrine, 367, 368. 

“Morning Star,” file acquired, 303. 

Morse, Emma DeF., Staffordshire 

ttery collection, 288, cata- 
ogued, 8. 

Morse, Samuel F. B., 335; on life 
at Yale, 330, 331. 

Mount Tom, G. Rivers on, 39. 

Muhlenberg, Frederick A., 99. 

Muhlenberg, John P. G., 148. 

Muhlenburg, Peter, 166. 

Mulford, Daniel, 332. 

Murray, Gilbert, “‘Foreign policy 
of Sir Edward Grey,” 363. 

Museum of the American Indian, 
archaeological work, 341. 

Music books, collection, size of, 307. 

Mutius Scoevola, pseud., 128. 


N. 
Nancrede, Joseph, bookseller, 139. 
Napier, T., 53. 
Napoleon i., 91, 98. 
Netherlands, aggressive conduct, 
361. 
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New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, maps deposited, 287. 

New Hampshire, Register of 1772, 
285; almanacs, 306. 

“New Hampshire Gazette,’’ file 
acquired, 289. 

New Haven, Conn., First Church, 
319; Middle Brick Meeting 
House, 328. 

New York, newspapers, _biblio- 

phy (A-L), 177, and (New 
ork), 375; ‘“‘Laws, Statutes, 
1763,” 285; almanacs, 306; bound- 
ary claims, 369. 
“New York Atlas,”’ file acquired, 


288. 

“New York Shipping List,” file 
acquired, 288. 

Newburgh Gazette,” file acquired, 


304. 

Newman, John, 138, 164. 

“‘Newport Mercury,’”’ file acquired, 
288, 303, 304. 

Newspapers, importance of col- 
lection, 4, and growth, 288; gift 
of clippings, 6; woes of 
American Newspa rs, Pt. VII, 
177, and Pt. “ViIL, 375; files 
acquired, 288, 303, and gifts to 

urchase, 305; size of collection, 


Nichols, Charles L., obituary of 
N. Paine, 12; Recording Secre- 
tary, and Publication Committee, 
re-elected, 277; gifts, 299, 305. 

Norcross, Grenville H., nominating 
committee, 276; gift, 300. 

Northampton, Mass., Round Hill 
School, 18; a, 32. 

“Northern Post,” file acquired, 304. 

Nufiez Vela, Blasco, 336. 


O. 
Ogle, Benjamin, 87. 
Ogle, Rebecca (Stilley), 87. 
Oldschool, Oliver, pseud., 


Ostend Manifesto, 366. 
Otis, Harrison Ace on Federalist 


Otis, Samuel A.., 88. 
Otis, Mrs. Samuel A., 88. 
P. 

Paine, Nathaniel, death announced, 
and Council tribute, 8 ; reagent 
12, with list of his Society publi- 
cations, 15. 
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Paine, Robert T., Jr., 174; Oration, 
af, uly, 1799, 103; poetic talent, 


Paine, Thomas, 170; “Age of 
105 


Panama, 366; Gasca at, 336, 337. 
sy Charles E., member, elected, 


Park, Lawrence, life membership, 
293 


——, Lieut., 142, 143, 145, 

Parks, William, printer, 302. 

Parsons, Usher, gift, 298. 

Paterson, William, 140. 

“Pawtucket Gazette,” file ac- 
quired, 288. 

Paz Soldan, Carlos, “ Revista Peru- 
ana,”’ 340. 

Peale, Rembrandt, ‘‘Skeleton of the 
Mammoth,”’ 166. 

Peléez, Francisco de Paula Garcia, 
see Garcia Peléez, Francisco de P. 

almanac collection, 


“Pennsylvania Packet,” file ac- 
quired, 289. 

Percival, James G., 335. 

Periodicals, notable Amer. collec- 
tion, 286, and size, . 

Peru, Some Unpublished Letters of 
Pedro De La Gasca Relating to 
the Conquest of, 336. 

Pestalozzi, Johann H., J. G. Cogs- 
well on, 23; G. Bancroft on, 27n. 

Peters, Richard, [1], 92, 122. 

Peters, Richard, [2], 92, 108, 131, 
162, 166. 

Philadelphia, yellow fever, 93, 95, 
99, 104, 108, 109, 112: democratic 
celebration, 135; theatre, 150, 
151, 163. 

Morning Post,” file 
acquired, 304. 

“Philanthropist,” 304. 


= Phillips Andover Academy, 18. 


Phillips Exeter Academy, 18. 

Pickering, Timothy, opposes En- 
voys to France, 116; libel case 
vs. Reynolds, 159. 

Pierce, Dwight 8., 297; certificate 
as accoutant, 298. 

Pierce, John, diary, record of Yale 
ceremonies, 319. 

st Charles C., 124, 127, 133, 
1 


Pizarro, Francisco, 336. 
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Pizarro, Gonzalo, rebellion of, 336, 
338, 339, 340, 342, 343. 

Plutarch, 124, 158. 

Poe, David, Jr., 163n. 

Poe, Edgar A., 163n. 

“Political Index,” file acquired, 


304. 
Alexander, ‘Essay on Man,”’ 
02 


Porcupine, Peter, see Cobbett, Wm. 

“Porcupine’s Gazette,” 96. 

“Port Folio,” 130n, 138, 141, 142, 
145, 147, 157, 166, 169. 

Portraits, collection loaned to So- 
ciety, 7. 

“Portsmouth Journal,” file ac- 
quired, 289, 303, 304. 

Pottery, Staffordshire collection, 
288; catalogued, 8. 

—— books, collection, size of, 
07. 

Prehistoric Southwestern Archi- 
tecture, Types of, 67. 

Prescott, William, 20. 

Prescott, William H., 20; “Con- 
quest of Peru,’ sources of, 339. 

“Providence Gazette,” file ac- 
uired, 288. 

Publishing Fund, 295. 

Pueblos, Prehistoric Southwestern 
Architecture, 67. 

Purchasing Fund, 295. 


R. 


Radcliff, Thomas, 156. 

Raeburn, Sir Henry, portrait, 7. 

Railroads, reports, size of col- 
lection, 307. 

Raleigh, N. C., academy, 53. 

Ramfrez de Quifiénez, Pedro, 337, 


338. 
Rawle, William, 153. 
“Reading Adler,” file acquired, 


289. 

“Records of the Council for New 
England,” gift of, 289. 

Reed, Joseph, 162. 

Relf, Samuel, libe! upon Dallas, 
159. 

Republican party, election of 1800, 
128, 133, 143, 146. 

Revere, Paul, prints acquired, 288. 

Reynolds, James, libel upon Pick- 
ering, 159. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, portrait, 7. 

Rhode Island, almanacs, 306. 

Rice, Franklin P., gift, 6; Publica- 
tion Committee, re-elected, 277. 


[Oct., 


Ripley, J. P., 108. 
— George, 34n; on Mt. Tom, 


Rivers, Henry W., 34n. 

a James, member, elected, 

Rogers, Abner, 131, 138. 

Rome, democracy in, 360, 368. 

Romney, George, portrait, 7. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 366. 

Ross, James, 144. 

Round Hill School, Northampton, 
18; distinctive features, 27, 36, 
54, 57; location, 29, 44, 46; pro- 
spectus, 30, 55; Mrs. + ona 
Lyman on, 32; vacations, 37; 
physical exercise, 38, 48, 56; 
prizes, 40; discipline 42; build- 
ings, 47; incorporated, 50. 

Round Hill Water Cure Retreat 
Company, 61. 

Roxel, Juan, 337. 

Rugg, Arthur P., Councillor, re- 
elected, 277. 

Rush, Benjamin, 99, 112, 136. 

Rush, Jacob, 98. 

Rush, Richard, 131. 

“Rush Light,” 132, 136. 

Russell, Benjamin, 158. 

Russell, Elias Harlow, death an- 
nounced, 8; obituary, 16. 

Russell, William, 305. 


8. 


St. Louis, “Missouri Gazette,” 
288, 304. 

“St. Louis Republic,” 305. 

Salem, N. Y., “‘Northern Post,” 


304. 

Salisbury, Stephen, [1], 318; gifts, 
298; legacy, 299. 

Salisbury, [2], Legacy 
Fund, 295; gifts, 299; legacy, 
283, 284, 299. 

ay family, mss. arranged, 4. 

Saur, Christopher, first book from 
press of, 285, 302. 

Saville, Marshall H., Some Un- 

ublished Letters of Pedro De 
a Gasca Relating to the Con- 
uest of Peru, introduction, 336, 
chronological list, 343, transla- 
tions, 348, and bibliography, 357. 

Saybrook platform, 319. 

School-books, acquisition, 287, 305, 
and size of collection, 307. 

Scotland, border warfare, 368. 

Seneca, 129. 
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Serrano y Sanz, Manuel, “ Docu- 
mentos referentes a la historia 
de America,”’ 339. 

Shattuck, George C., Jr., 34n, 59; 
on Round School’ examina- 


tions, 60. 
Shaw, Elizabeth (Smith), 125. 
Shaw, William, 173. 
Shaw, William S., Letters from 
Thomas Boylston Adams, 1779- 


1823, 83. 
Shee, John, 120, 148, 152. 
Shepherd, ames, 30. 
Shepherd, Levi, [1], 30. 
Shepherd, Levi, [2], 30. 
Shepherd, Thomas, 30, 44, 47. 
Shepherd, Mrs. Thomas, 45. 
Sieyés, Emmanuel J., comte, 92. 
Silesia, J. Q. Adams’s tour, 141. 
Silliman, Benjamin, professor at 
Yale, 323, 325, 326, 330, 331, 333, 
35. 
Slavery, collection, size of, 307. 
Smith, Frank B., loan of portraits, 


7. 

Smith, John, 152n. 

Smith, Justin H., gift, 300. 

Smith, Samuel H., 140. 

Smith, William M., 144. 

Snake worship, 81. 

Sophocles, Evangelinus A., 278. 

South America, newspapers ac- 
quired, 289. 

South West, Prehistoric Archi- 
tecture, 67. 

Spanish Americana, collection of 
ag = 286, 308, and size, 307. 

Sparks, Jared, 20. 

Special Gifts Fund, 295. 

— documents, collection, size of, 

Stiles, Ezra, president of Yale, 318, 
319, 321, 322, 327, 334. 

Stockton, Richard, 140. 

Stoddard, John, 30. 

Stoddard, Solomon, 30. 

Storrs, Richard, 278. 

Strong, Caleb, 93, 148n. 

Strong, Lewis, 53. 

Stuart, Gilbert, portraits, 7. 

Sullivan, George, 83. 

Sumner, Increase, 89. 

Sumner, William H., 131. 

democratic league, 


Taft, Jane A., legacy, 300. 


Taft, William H., 373; Councillor, 
elected, 277. 

Talbot, Silas, 107. 

7s Charles H., Jr., gift, 287, 


Tenney, Joseph A., Fund, 295; 
legacy, 299. 

Terry, James, book-plate collection, 
acquired, 288, 306. 

Thayer, Nathaniel, gift, 298. 

Thomas, Benjamin F., Fund, 295; 
gift, 298; legacy, 299. 

Thomas, Isaac R., member, elected, 
2, and life membership, 293. 

Thomas, Isaiah, mss. arranged, 4; 
legacy, 298. 

Thomas, William, gift, 298. 

Thompson, Edward H., Some Early 
American Pioneers, 63 

Thorndike, Augustus, 21. 

Thorndike, Israel, 21. 

Thucydides, on imperialism, 359. 

Ticknor, George, 20, 21; on J. G. 
Cogswell, 24, and G. Bancroft, 25. 

Tiffany, P. Dexter, gift, 298. 

Tilghman, William, 142. 

Tokens, Civil War collection, 287. 

Toledo, Provincial Library, 339. 

Torrey, Ebenezer, gift, 298. 

Town documents, collection, size 
of, 307. 

Townshend, Charles, 174. 

“True Flag,” file acquired, 288. 

Truth, pseud., 123, 126. 

Truxton, Thomas, 106, 107. 

Tuttle, Julius H., Publication Com- 
mittee, — 277. 


United States, documents, collec- 
tion acquired, 286, and size, 307; 
democratic, 365, 369, and expan- 
sion policies, 366. 

“United States Gazette,” 124, 
126n, 157, 169. 

Utley, Samuel, obituaries of E. L. 
Gay, 10, S. Hart, 11, E. H. 
Russell, 16, T. F. Dwight, 290; 
Coun illor, re-elected, 277; gift, 
299. 


Van Dyke, Henry, 372. 
Vela, Blasco Nufiez, see Nufiez Vela. 


Ww. 


Waln, Robert, 120. 
Ward, Henry, 34n. 
Ward, Samuel, [1], 43, 51, 53. 
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Ward, Samuel, [2], 34n, 48, 59; 
on school punishment, 42, 43, 
and excursions, 55. 

Warren, William, 163n. 

Warren, Mrs. William, 163n. 

Washburn, Charles F., Fund, 295. 

Washburn, Charles G., 286; Letters 
of Thomas Boylston Adams to 
William Smith Shaw, 1799-1823, 
83; Councillor, re-elected, 277; 
gift, 299. 

Washington, Bushrod, 132. 

Washington, George, 87, 88; op- 
position to statue, 134, 171. 

Washington, Martha (Dandridge 
Custis), 88. 

Washington, D.C., T. B. Adamson, 
86, 134; “ Essaisur la Ville,”’ 303. 

““Washington Globe,’’ file acquired, 


288. 

Star,” file acquired, 
288. 

Waterston, Robert C., [1], legacy, 


299. 

Waterston, Robert C., [2], gift, 299. 

Wayne, Caleb P., 126, 128. 

Webb, George, “Office of a Justice 
of Peace,’ 302. 

Webster, Daniel, 51. 

Weeden, William B., gift, 299. 

West Indies, newspapers acquired, 
289, and almanacs, 306 

Westray, Juliana, 163n. 

White, James, 126. 

Whitin, Albert H., gift, 300. 

Whitney, James L., Fund, 295; 
segacy, 

Williams, Francis, 92. 

Williams, Samuel, 278. 

Williams, Solomon, 46. 

Williamsburg, Va., press, 302. 

Wilson, Woodrow, on democracy, 
358, 374. 
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Winchester, James, 87. 
“Windham Herald,” file acquired, 


288. 

Winship, George P., Councillor, 
re-elected, 277. 

Winslow, Samuel E., 286. 

Argus,”’ file acquired, 


“Wisconsin State Journal,’ file 
acquired, 288. 

Wolcott, Oliver, 145. 

Wood, John, “History of Adminis- 
tration of J. Adams,” 167, 168. 

Wood, William B., 163. 

Woodward, Samuel B., Treasurer, 
re-elected, 277, and report, 291; 
gifts, 299, 305. 

Worcester Art Museum, gift to 
Society for Salisbury mss., 4; 
note paid, 281. 

Wyckoff, H., 110. 


Yale College, 58; Student Life, 
(1795-1817), 278, 318; disserta- 
tions, 319, 324; buildings, 320, 
323; menial services, 320, 323; 
faculty, 322, and gifts to, 326; 
increase of students, 323; classes, 
324, 326; debates, 325; etiquette, 
326; literary efforts, 326; studies, 
327, 330; holidays, 328; societies, 
330; amusements, 330; expenses, 
and tuition, 332. 

Yellow fever, in Philadelphia, 93, 
95, 99, 104, 108, 109, 112. 


Z. 
= Augustin de, works of, 340, 
35 


“ Zionitischer Weyrauchs-Hiigel,”’ 
285, 302. 
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PRICE-LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


TRANSACTIONS 


Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 
Volume 10 
Volume 11 
Volume 12 ; ° 

Norse.—With the intention of giving a larger circulation to its pub- 
lications, the Society has decided to place only a nominal price on its 
volumes and has accordingly issued the above revised price-list. A full 
set of the Transactions will be sold for $35.00, or, excluding volume 2, 
which will possibly be reprinted, for $25.00. 


(out of print) 


oof 


PROCEEDINGS 
1812-1849 (printed 1912, 582 ee ‘ . $2.50 
1856-1880 (semi-annual) . each 0.50 
n. s. 1880-1917 (semi-annual) . . each 1.00 


Nore.—The Proceedings of 1849-1855 can be supplied only in part, 
since most of them are out of print. The new series of Proceedings began 
in October, 1880, and from 1880 to 1917 consists of 27 volumes, with 
either two or three issues in a volume. The price is $1.00 per issue, and 
$2.50 per bound volume. 


- Tue Socrery ALSO HAS FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING BOOKS 


Chandler Genealogy, by George Chandler, 1883 . $10.00 
Waldo Genealogy, by Waldo Lincoln, 2 vols. 1902 . 10.00 
Tracts relating to the Currency of the Massachusetts 

Bay, ed. by A. McF. Davis, 1902, pp. 394 . 1.50 
The Confiscation of John Chandler’s Estate, by 

A. McF. Davis, 1903, pp. 296 . ‘ 1.50 
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